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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE. 


IV. 
Tue IRon AGE— PERIOD OF THE ARYAN FAmMILy, 


HE use of iron was most likely introduced into Europe by the 
same races who gave the ruder nations the use of bronze. 
The Etruscans used it at an early period, and were in all probability 
the chief agents in its introduction into the north of Europe. The 
Greek merchants must have also carried the art of its manufacture- 
into those regions, since the first coins used in Gaul and Britain.bore 
the stamp of Greek workmanship. In the ancient lake-village on the 
Lake of Neufchatel, near La Téne, were found great numbers of iron 
swords, axes, knives and lances, unaccompanied by a single bronze 
weapon. Nine coins were also found in these remains, while, ac- 
cording to Sir John Lubbock, not one has been found in any of the 
villages of the Stone or the Bronze Ages. The peat-bogs of Sles- 
vick also furnish a great number of iron articles, helmets, shields, 
breastplates, coats of mail, swords, spears, axes and other implements 
of the kind. 

The scythes and sickles found at La Téne indicate the extensive 
cultivation of the cereals ; the coins which belong to this period show 
that commerce was no longer carried on solely by the cumbrous pro- 
cess of barter ; ornaments of various kinds and in great numbers, 
and the rich ornamentation of sword-hilts, prove an increasing ten- 
dency to an enjoyment of the beautiful and a fondness for works of 
art ; and the art of pottery had reached a higher stage, the clay being: 
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no longer moulded by the hand, but made into shape on the potter’s 
wheel. 

During this period the Hellenic race were developing the seeds of 
civilisation furnished them by the Egyptians and Pheenicians into a 
rich and original growth, distinct in kind from any Asian form of cul- 
ture. At some time unknown, between the time of Homer and 800 
B. C., the Ionian Greeks began to settle on the shores of Italy and 
Sicily. From the western coast of Asia Minor, from the Greek isles, 
and from the Peninsula itself, colonists poured into the land of the 
Opicares, as they were accustomed to call the different Italian tribes. 
The Ionians settled the western coast of Southern Italy, the 
Achaians settled the southeastern coast, the Dorians settled the town 
of Tarentum. The Ionians and Dorians both established colonies in 
Sicily. Except in the way of trade, however, these Greek colonists 
exercised no influence upon Western Europe. As Mommsen says, 
“The Hellenic colonists of the West always retained the closest con- 
nection with their original home, and participated in the national 
festivals and rights of Hellenes.” 

The Greeks also made some settlements on the Etrurian coast, and 
obtained copper and iron from the rich mines of Elba. The Etruscan 
traders, however, were jealous of the Hellenic colonies ; and it was 
at Kere, where Phcenician traditions were at work, that the Hellenic 
civilisation came into contact with the Italic races. Etruscan priva- 
teers meanwhile swept the Tuscan Sea and ravaged the Italian coasts, 
becoming a terror to the Latin race and the Greeks of Campania. 
Finally, they founded cities on the coast between the Latins and the 
Greeks, drove the Greeks away from the silver mines of Populonia 
and the iron and copper mines of Elba, and carried on so extensive 
a commerce, after they had thus depressed the power of their rivals, 
that, while they received amber from the Baltic, their merchants were 
competing with the Milesian traders in the market of Sybaris. Yet, 
in the midst of their maritime success and their great trade with the 
north of Europe by the overland route, there is evidence that they 
were beginning to borrow forms of art from the Eastern Greeks, 
whom we thus see rapidly taking the foremost place in the European 
world. The gold and silver coins struck by the Etruscan cities about 
550 B.C. are after a Greek model and a Greek standard of value. 
The Etruscans may, however, have struck these to facilitate their 
trade with the Greek cities. A little before this time, about 600 B.C., 
the Greeks had founded Massilia, the modern Marseilles, which 
brought Greek culture directly to bear on the Keltic tribes, who by 
this time had possessed themselves of the whole region of the Alps. 

The Pheenicians, however, did not yield submissively to Greek su- 
premacy in the trade of the western Mediterranean. In the eastern 
seas the Greeks had succeeded in displacing them, but in the western 
the struggle was decided by the successful use which the Pheenicians 
made of the position of their colony at Carthage. Carthage entered 
into alliance with the Etruscans and some of the Italian races, and 
with great energy resisted the encroachments of the Greeks. The 
African city ultimately became the great naval power of the western 
Mediterranean. Greek progress in the West was checked by this 
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great commercial people ; ; and the great military State of Rome was 
thus allowed to grow into strength and develop a native and original 
character, in independence of the splendid civilisation of the Ary an 
kindred to its south and east. When Carthage itself was crushed by 
Rome, and the strongest political organisation ‘of the Aryan races had 
begun fairly to establish itself on the Mediterranean shores, the intro- 
duction of Hellenic culture could no longer seriously affect the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Roman people. Pheenician enterprise 
it was, then, which arrested the spread of the Greek type of civilisation 
to western Europe, leaving it to be ultimately given to vanquished and 
subject tribes under the iron rule of imperial consolidation, which was 
Rome’s master-policy. 

But these are historical times for the whole Mediterranean area. 
As far back as the seventh century B. C., we know something from 
written records of the Greek colonies in the western seas, and the 
parent states in Greece and Asia Minor. Let us now go further north, 
and strive to ascertain the condition of that part of Europe during the 
Iron Age up to what is the historical period for those tribes which 
were dwelling there. 

M. Quiquerez finds primitive smelting furnaces, for the extraction of 
iron from the native ore, in the Bernese Jura, of two kinds, exhibiting 
the first rude process and the later improvement on this. Both 
kinds were remarkable for the absence of bellows, the necessary 
draught being obtained by closing the furnace with clay almost en- 
tirely, leaving only a narrow opening. The shoe of a horse, found 
with his bones under a peat-bed, is considered a clear proof of the 
knowledge of the use of iron for a great number of years back, in 
this part of Europe. M. Quiquerez claims for this shoe an era of 
4000 years ago! But this is one of those extravagant claims for time 
so often made by archzologists, based on calculations as to the time 
required for the formation of peat,— time which may vary greatly with 
climate ; the temperature of the air and the degree of humidity, the 
rapidity of forest growth, and other conditions, all entering into the 
problem and making its solution mere matter of conjecture. We have 
seen that the use of iron was rare among the Greeks about 1200 B. C., 
that is about 3000 and odd years ago ; and if, as is probable, the art of 
manufacturing it reached the tribes of the Jura at a much later date, it is 
not likely that this undoubtedly ancient piece of workmanship is really 
older than the Greek colonies of Italy, about 800 B. C., perhaps it is 
not older than the Greek colony of Massilia, about 600 B.C. It may 
indeed be the case that about the time of the first Greek settlement 
in Italy, and even before, the Etruscans had received this knowledge 
from the Phoenicians, and communicated it to their kindred of the 
Lakes and to the Keltic tribes who were Lake Dwellers at this time. 
It is certain that these furnaces of the Jura were worked by the Lake 
Dwellers who lived so near them. The earliest date I am willing to 
admit, on historical grounds and on the principles of geographical 
distribution, for the Iron Age in the Helvetian region, is some point 
between rooo B. C. and 800 B. C. The overland trade of the Etrus- 
cans and the civilised Lake Dwellers with the North of Europe 
probably introduced the use of iron into those regions within a short 
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time after its introduction among themselves. It is possible, of 
course, that the Kelts may have brought the use of iron with them 
from their Asian home; but it is not probable that in this respect 
they should have been in advance of the Hellenic race, who certainly 
owed their knowledge of it to the Phoenicians. When the Romans 
first encountered the Kelts, they were armed with iron swords. This 
was about 390 B. C., when the Senonian Gauls under Brennus (a 
Keltic word, said to mean King), after conquering Etruria, took Rome 
and sacked it. The iron remains in the old battle-field of Tiefenau, 
near Berne, are certainly more ancient than the swords with which the 
Keltic invaders vanquished the Romans on this occasion. The date 
of this great battle, conjectured to have been fought between the 
Gallic Kelts and the Belgic Kelts, or mingled Kelts and Low Ger- 
mans, as some think the Belgians were, cannot be ascertained ; but, 
from its vicinity to the smelting furnaces of the Bernese Jura and the 
Swiss Lakes, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it belongs to the 
period in which the furnaces of the Jura were in operation and the 
Kelts were in possession of some of the Lake Settlements, or were 
fighting for their possession. The battle may have been waged 
between the Kelts, whether Gallic or Belgic, and the Basque or Reetian 
inhabitants of the lake-dwellings. Many iron implements were found 
here, a hundred two-handed swords, spear-heads, and other weapons. 
There were picked up, besides, tires of chariot-wheels, fragments of 
coats of mail, horses’ bits, rings, fibule of bronze, and coins. Thirty 
of the coins were of bronze, struck at Massilia, showing a head of 
Apollo on one side and a bull on the other. The rest were silver 
pieces, also struck at Massilia. There was no trace of any Roman 
workmanship, nor the slightest evidence that any Roman had fought 
there. The presence of the Massilian coins and the absence of any 
Roman element warrant us in assigning to these remains a date some- 
where between 600 B. C. and 400 B. C. Five bronze coins, found at 
La Téne by M. Desor, with the horned horse, which is said to be a 
Gallic emblem, on one side, and a human profile on the other, are 
probably to be assigned to a later period. Sir John Lubbock states 
that the Gauls had a coinage of their own 300 B. C.; and we may 
therefore place these coins at about that date. The sheath of a sword, 
found also in one of the Swiss Lakes, is ornamented with three 
horned horses, and may be referred to the same period. 

Somewhere about this time of greater civilisation, the Kelts began 
that mighty tide of migration southward and eastward, which crushed 
the Iberian tribes of the Pyrenees and the Alps, swept over Etruria, 
and paralysed the growing power of Rome for a while ; poured through 
the Illyrian, Macedonian, and Thracian region great hosts of invaders, 
sweeping down into Thessaly and threatening the ancient shrines of 
the Greeks ; and finally spent its force in Asia Minor, where some of 
the tribes settled in the territory afterwards caHed Galatia, from the 
Gallic name of the race. Here again we reach the precincts of a 
settled civilisation and of recorded history, though legend mingles 
with the actual historical facts. We must go still further north to find 
races just receiving the civilisation of the Iron Age. But the indica- 
tions of progress are here all incapable of being reduced to any fixed 
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period. All that is certainly known is that when Cesar first en- 
countered the Gallic and Belgic races and the kindred Kelts of 
Britain ; when the German tribes are first met by Roman arms, all 
these nations of the North were armed with iron weapons. Etruria 
and Massilia and perhaps the Pheenician colonies in Spain had given 
them all of the civilisation of the Iron Age that could be useful in 
war. 

At the time of the invasion of Hannibal, while all Mediterranean 
Europe belongs to the province of authentic history ; the Grecian 
glory having come to an end, and the Roman State, still in the thick 
of its last great struggle with its Carthaginian rival, being almost 
mistress of the Mediterranean region — Europe north of the penin- 
sula was in possession of Keltic tribes in the west and probably along 
the great rivers of central and southern Europe. There is no evidence 
that the Teutonic tribes had yet entered the region now called Ger- ' 
many. Many are disposed, however, to believe that Low German ; 
tribes had long ago settled in Scandinavia and the Low Countries, ; 
and mingling with the Kelts while migrating southward, had formed { 
the Belgic tribes who shared with the Gauls the possession of middle ' 
Europe. This state of things lasted until about 125 B. C., when we 
must consider the Kelts as only holding Europe north of Provence, 
the Romans having won that territory from them. About this time 
a stir of some kind took place among the races in the North ; for, 
after the Romans had gained possession of the greater part of Switz- j 
erland and southern France, they had to encounter a formidable 
enemy, or body of enemies, in the shape of a host of combined tribes, 
pouring down from the North, who at first defeated several of their ; 
generals in succession. If these Kimbrians and Teutons, whom ; 
Marius smote with such slaughter in 102 B. C., were of the true Teu- ' 
tonic blood, which seems probable, then the Teutonic tribes had by 
this time penetrated into the heart of Europe, and were already ; 
pressing back the Kelts to the lands west of the Rhine. When Cesar f 
carried the Roman eagles to the banks of the Rhine and into the isle 
of Britain, he subjugated almost the whole body of the Kelts ; but 
the Germans who by this time held the territory east of the Rhine, 
the Kelts of almost all of Britain, and the Kelts of the whole of Ire- 
land, remained free. ‘ 
( The Keltiberians of Spain had fallen under the Roman dominion ‘ 
when Carthage fell, though they were always more or less insurrec- 
tionary. In the time of Augustus the lands south of the Danube 
became Roman ; but the Germans, 9 A. D., defeated Varus’s legions, 
and secured the independence of the Teutonic race. These tribes 
remained within very nearly the same territory, until in the later days } 
of the Empire, being pressed by Turanian tribes from the East, and i 
being also tempted by the wealth and weakness of the Roman Empire, 
they became formidable to it, and finally, in successive waves of con- 
quest, mastered it, and established on its ruins, first the Gothic rule 
in the name of the Empire, and, later, that Frankish continuation of 
the Empire which is called in history the Holy Roman Empire. 

The Teutonic tribes were numerous, and are known in history by 
many names. The chief divisions are into the Goths, who conquered 
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Italy and Spain, and held the eastern part of Europe about the Danube 
and Euxine, for some time; the Franks, who conquered France and 
Italy at a later date, and held the greater part of Germany, dividing 
at the disintegration of the Karolingian Empire into East Franks and 
West Franks ; the Saxons, who held the north of Europe, until the 
Franks conquered the continental or rather the German portion of 
their race, while its English branch had previously conquered the 
Romanised Kelts in Great Britain ; and the Alemanns, who held the 
southern area of Germany, and furnished the Teutonic element in the 
blood of the modern Swiss and Suabians. At a much later period in 
history, Europe was made aware of the existence of those Teutons 
who had settled in the Scandinavian regions, the races who spoke 
varieties of the old Norse tongue. The English, Jute, Frisian, and 
Saxon tribes who conquered the isle of Britain, were nearly akin to 
these Norse races. A broader division, and a better one, of the 
Teutons is that which separates them into High Germans and Low 
Germans, the latter including the Norse races, though it must be con- 
fessed that in many respects they differed very widely from one 
another. In one particular this division will be found a fairly 
satisfactory one: the High Germans have always been an inland 
people ; while the Low Germans have, with their Norse brethren, been 
dwellers by the seaside and fond of seafaring adventure. 

The Slavonic races were the last of the Aryan family to come into 
Europe. Donaldson thinks the whole Pelasgian race, and also the 
Veneti, were Slavonic, and hence would dissent from the statement 
just made. But ethnologists in general distinguish between the Pelas- 
gians and the Slavs, making the former an earlier migrating branch 
of the immediate stock of the Hellenes and the Italians, considering 
these three to be nearly akin. All agree in making the Slavs a late 
migration into Europe. Yet the Vandals are believed by some to 
have had a large infusion of Slavonic blood. The Slavs had to face 
the fierce Turanian races who swept into Europe from time to time, 
and hence did not develop as did those Aryan races, who, coming 
earlier, had overthrown the Roman Empire, and were already benefiting 
by its civilisation. Yet this race of late development is at last becom- 
ing an important element in the history of civilisation. To use the 
words of the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in that admirable work, Families of 
Speech: “In the case of this great Slavonic nation there has been, as 
it were, a regurgitation of the Aryan wave. Emigrating originally to 
the westward, they filled the immense regions which they had so long 
occupied, and are now flowing back again over the paths they traversed 
in their first departure. Persia has been long subjected to their influ- 
ence: at this moment all Turkestan is practically theirs. Since Peter 
the Great, in 1722, took Derbent, on the Caspian, from Persia, they 
have been constantly pushing their encroachments farther and farther 
towards the East. So that, as you see, the two branches of our race 
who stayed longest in the mother country, and wandered from it least 
far—the Persians and Hindoos— have both been subjugated by re- 
turning families of their western brethren. We of the Teutonic race, 
travelling in our commercial energy over half the globe, came to India 
by sea, and have forced it to acknowledge our dominion: the Slavonic 
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race, flowing back in what A®schylus calls a zdyxa yepoatoy, or the dry- 
land wave, have overflowed Persia by land, and reached the borders of 
Affghanistan. Soon these two younger brothers — the Slavonian and 
the’ Teuton — the former lord of the Iranian, the latter of the Hindoo, 

will gaze at each other face to face from opposite heights of the great 
Himalay an range. Shall we meet as brothers or as enemies?” 

The Turanian races who settled in E turope, not reckoning those 
who were utterly destroyed by the Aryans, were the Hungarians, the 
Bulgarians — now largely Slavonic—the Magyars of Hungary, and 
the “Turks. Those whom I have called Hungarians to distinguish 
them from the Magyars, were remnants of the Alans and Huns. 
The Magyars were called by the old writers Ugri, which name has 
been thought to have originated the Ogres of childhood’s horror. 
The Finns and Lapps, along with the Basques, were Turanians of 
older date in Europe, not only than the Turanians just mentioned, 
but also than the entire Aryan family. Before dismissing the Basques 
altogether from these pages, I should mention that Farrar does not 
admit that they have been proved to be Turanian, and suggests on 
the evidence of language their affinity with the Mexicans. He dis- 
tinguishes between the agglutinative and the polysynthetic types of 
language, and states that the Basque belongs to the latter. “I must 
not mention,” he says, “amalgamating languages without calling 
your attention to the fact that one of the very few isolated languages 
of Europe exhibits, strange to say, the only cis-Atlantic instance of 
this very peculiar structure. It is the Eskuara or Basque, spoken in 
the valleys of the Pyrenees, on the borders of France and Spain, in 
an angle of the Bay of Biscay. The ethnological and linguistic 
affinities of this language, though repeatedly inquired into, have 
never yet been satisfactorily ascertained. Its existence there remains 
at present an insoluble problem ; but what is certain about it is that 
its structure is polysynthetic like the languages of America. Like 
them, and them only, it habitually forms its compounds by the elimi- 
nation of certain radicals in the simple words ; so that e. g. hun, 
twilight, is contracted from Az//, dead, and egun, day ; and delhaun, 
the knee, from de/har, front, and oin, leg. It was this fact that made 
Larramendi give to his treatise on Basque grammar the title of ‘ The 
Impossible Overcome.’ The most daring of the hypotheses which 
have been suggested points to the conceivable existence of some 
great Atlantis—to the possibility of the ‘ Basque area being the re- 
mains of a vast system, of which Madeira and the Azores are frag- 
ments, belonging to the Miocene period.’ Be this as it may, the fact 
is indisputable, and is eminently noteworthy, that, while the affinities 
of the Basque roots have never been conclusively elucidated, there 
has never been any doubt that this isolated language, preserving its 
identity in a western corner of Europe, between two mighty king- 
doms, resembles in its grammatical structure the aboriginal languages 
of the vast continent opposite, and those alone.” 

We have seen that, in the opinion of many philologists, it does re- 
semble in some respects certain of the Turanian tongues; and I 
have preferred to hold to the generally received view that both 
language and people are Turanian. But if the view put forward by 
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Farrar in the passage just given should be sustained by farther re- 
search, the theory I would then suggest is, that the Basques of the 
ancient world were a superior race of the same stock as the Esqui- 
maux of the first Stone Age, living under more favorable influences 
of climate, and enabled by their situation to survive the great catas- 
trophe which overwhelmed the Esquimaux of the cold regions ; and 
that there existed the same distinction between those branches of the 
same great family who had roamed over into the American continent, 
and had been cut off from all communication with Europe by the 
submersion of the low-lying continent over which they had passed to 
their new home. But all this lies in the region of conjecture. 

I have now given a general account of the pre-historic condition 
of all the races on European soil except the Gypsies and the Jews. 
These are both scattered over the face of Europe, the former thinly, 
the latter in large numbers. The Bible gives the earliest history of 
the Jews; and in regard to them there can scarcely be said to be 
anything pre-historical. As to the Gypsies, it is now well known that 
they are a degraded Aryan race of the Hindoo stock, who have some- 
how become wanderers. Thus the Jews are now the only Semitic 
people in Europe ; little trace of the Moorish race of pure Semitic 
blood being left even in Spain, Southern Italy and Sicily. Yet to 
these two Semitic races, the Jews and Arabians, Europe owes the re- 
ligious beliefs it now holds from the Asian frontier to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the Arctic to the Mediterranean. 

The reader must have gathered from my sketch what I have not 
thought it necessary to state hitherto in so many words, that these 
ages — the Polished Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron — must not be un- 
derstood to be marked off from one another by any definite line. In 
each separate region they overlap one another, just as in the indi- 
vidual man, childhood, youth, manhood pass gradually and almost 
imperceptibly from one to the other. Moreover, they each begin 
and end at different times in different countries. The Iron Age had 
certainly begun among the Greeks about 1200 B. C.; it as certainly 
did not begin in Denmark until many centuries later. These ages 
therefore merely represent gradations in civilisation not necessarily 
accompanied by changes in race. The races have changed indeed ; 
but they occupy now very nearly the same general position in broad 
terms which they probably occupied at the beginning of the historical 
period. Aryan races then as now-occupied the greater part of the 
European area; non-Aryan races then as now held only the out- 
skirts of the Continent ; and then as now the non-Aryan races were 
probably all of Turanian blood. 

C. Woopwarp Hutson. 























MANTRAPS IN SMITHINGTON. 


HEY were husband-hunters, that was certain! Even Mrs. 

Mendex, whose liberal soul refused to believe the worst of 
any one until forced to do it—now even she was compelled to the 
conclusion to which Smithington had already come. Husband- 
hunters, and perhaps even worse; although in an exclusive and 
thoroughly aristocratic little watering-place like Smithington, whose 
resident population was largely of the fairer sex, that alone was bad 
enough. The manners and morals of Smithington were not as the 
manners and morals of less favored spots. If an argument illus- 
trating the power of individual influence were wanted, we would 
triumphantly point to Smithington as the result of Mrs. Mendex’s 
zeal in keeping it just what such a town should be. What that was, 
a recent Smithington trouble will show. 

Perhaps, however, even Mrs. Mendex’s efforts unaided would not 
have sufficed to stem the tide of slang and innovation that over- 
whelmed almost every other place of the kind, and “especially to 
prevent it settling down among us,” to quote her own expression to 
her friend Miss Mitten ; but she was not unaided. So strong was the 
respect it had for itself that Smithington arose as one woman to 
repel the audacity of such intruders as would demoralise its pro- 
priety ; and as if this were not enough, Mrs. Mendex had the power of 
the Press at her back. Mr. Flincher Pluss, the editor of the Smith- 
ington Guardian, had ever strengthened her hands by his avowed 
admiration for her talents and character. We all know the value of 
an editor’s admiration when it takes an active and useful form ; and 
if the admiration of any editor is valuable, how much more that of 
such a one as Mr. Flincher Pluss! 

But what threatened the peace of Smithington now, and paralysed 
its defenders with horror and alarm, was the fear that Flincher Pluss 
—even he, “the beloved Paladin of Smithington’s glory, to possess 
whom was Smithington’s proudest boast,” as Mrs. Mendex had once 
glowingly said at a ladies’ meeting—even he gave signs of de- 
fection. 

Every autumn there flocked into Smithington a number of people 
who came to seek health from its sea-breezes ; but these interlopers 
formed no part of Smithington proper, of course. Only very rarely 
were they permitted to penetrate its social circles, or to take part in 
its domestic life. And yet Smithington was not illiberal — only cau- 
tious for its fame’s sake. As Miss Mitten and Miss Verjuice, two of 
its most distinguished sccial spirits, declared, “ Really the only way 
to live in a watering-place with elegance and propriety was to avoid 
promiscuous intercourse.” Need it be said that ladies of such know- 
ledge of the world and society never shut their doors on really 
eligible people? No doubt it was this well-known eclecticism which 
kept many—on the sour-grapes principle— from seeking to pene- 
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trate the well-guarded circle of its society ; certain it is, very few 
people seemed to care for its delights. 

There had been times of trouble and distress to Smithington, times 
when some of the summer visitors, seduced by the beauty of the scenery, 
the salubrity of the climate, had settled down there instead of flitting 
at the end of the season. And as enterprising widows and designing 
mammas with grown-up daughters seemed to pounce down on Smith- 
ington in inverse ratio to the visits of widowers and eligible bache- 
lors, tribulation and much heart-burning had been the consequence, 
and all the efforts of Mrs. Mendex and Miss Mitten were at times 
inadequate to prevent mischief. Last year it had been Mrs. Houston 
and her two daughters that had actually succeeded in entrapping into 
marriage the two most eligible men in the place ; and now it was this 
impudent, brazen-faced Mrs. Clayton and her daughter, and of these 
two it was diffieult to say which was worst. 

Corrie Houston, the most reprehensible female it had ever hitherto 
been Smithington’s fate to have harbored, was a white angel of inno- 
cence compared with Belle Clayton. And Belle Clayton’s mother 
was as bad in intent, if not in power, with her alluring ways and 
complexion such as no matron could be expected to have come by 
naturally. 

It was scarcely to be believed without actual proof —but that was 
not long wanting —that in addition to having beguiled Mr. Dennis 
into frequent unnecessary visits and meetings, these feminine spiders 
— yes, “spiders”; Miss Mitten declared these women could be com- 
pared to nothing but sfiders— had actually entangled in their web 
the young heir of Mountain Castle, and were weaving one indus- 
triously round Flincher Pluss, not unsuccessfully it would seem to 
horrified observers and friends, as he had already been seen twice 
entering Mrs. Clayton’s doors during the past week, and coming out 
of church on Sunday had raised his hat in a deferential way quite 
unnecessary, and not at all familiar to the eyes of Smithington 
ladies. And Miss Clayton had acknowledged the salute with an 
alluring smile, as every one saw, and fussed with the lace on her 
scarf, pretending it had caught on her umbrella, in a way that made 
it plain to all that she was trying to entice him to come forward and 
offer his services, and walk home by the side of her and her mother. 
Happily Mr. Pluss had still sufficient command over himself to stay 
with his old friends the Verjuices, who had come up and shaken 
hands in a friendly way, instead of responding to her manceuvring ; 
but his glances toward her had told his friends that prudence alone 
restrained him. 

Mrs. Mendex was at her wits’ end. As the doctor’s wife, there 
was no doubt she was called upon to take the lead in all social move- 
ments. Her position was one of vast responsibility, as she often 
told herself— and was so telling herself for the hundred and four- 
teenth time when her bosom friend Miss Mitten was announced. 

‘“My dear Matilda! how nice of you to come so early; I 
wanted so badly to consult you. Of course you saw the pantomime 
coming out of church yesterday.” No words can do justice to the 
lofty tone of contempt in which this last sentence was uttered. 
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«Of course,” said Miss Mitten sadly. “ Any one with eyes could 
see that.” 

“Who could have thought it of Flincher Pluss?” 

“Who indeed! Dear Priscilla Verjuice was right ; although know- 
ing her weakness for Mr. Pluss, I had hardly given due credit to her 
opinion. That accounts for his doubting what we told him about 
her angling to be mistress of Mountain Castle if Mr. Bessborough 
would foolishly allow himself to be caught.” 

“Ah! A great many things are plain to me now. I have ordered 
the brougham ; I am going to call on the Verjuices. Will you come? 
They are so interested in everything touching the credit of our town 
that no doubt they will be able to tell us more about this sad busi- 
ness.” 

It was a sad business ; but neither Mrs. Clayton nor her daughter 
seemed aware of it. They were a joyous couple, very much disposed 
to enjoy life as it came, pretending to no aristocratic connections — 
not even stopping to contradict a rumor circulated in Smithington 
that the late Mr. Clayton had been the dealer in cheap coals of that 
name who had regularly sent his circulars among them, advising every 
one, with agonised anxiety about their well-being, to “ buy no other” 
until they had been warmed by his “best Wallsend.” Some people 
less experienced than the favored Smithingtonians had considered 
Mrs. Clayton and her daughter ladies ; some people in Smithington 
itself declared they were so, in flat contradiction of better judges ; but 
these dissenters were of the masculine gender, needless to say. 

The mother and daughter were sitting in the parlor of the little 
cottage they had hired furnished. A very pretty parlor it looked now, 


and very different from the cheerless little room it had been before’ 


the Clayton arrival. Its very prettiness was one of the things Smith- 
ington complained of. Mrs. Mendex declared the little white statu- 
ettes that stood among the wreaths of growing ivy that festooned all 
corners of the room were theatrical, and the large “ Birth of Venus” 
—its shell serving as a bed for ferns, mignonette and geraniums, that 
stood between the windows and gave a summer-like air to the cosy 
warm room, none the less graceful for the bright dancing fire that 
Mrs. Clayton by some witchery seemed able to keep at just one de- 
lightful point — was “ positively indecent.” But the ladies seemed to 
care very little about that: in fact I am afraid at-the very moment 
that beheld Mrs. Mendex and Miss Mitten wending their sad way to 
Miss Verjuice, they were laughing at their own iniquities and mocking 
their more respectable neighbors. 

“Did you see, Mamma, how sour Miss Mitten looked at us yester- 
day when Mr. Flincher Pluss bowed so gracefully? I am sure she 
was afraid he was going to escort us home, and I declare I did every- 
thing to make him do so.” 

“ Belle, Belle!” said Mrs. Clayton reprovingly ; but the smile that 
hovered round the corners of her mouth showed that she was not 
insensible to her daughter’s fun. 

“Well, Mamma, I cannot resist the pleasure of teasing the good 
ladies of Smithington ; they look so intensely horrified.” 

**T wish you would not, Belle; it is always unwise to make enemies.” 
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At this moment a step was heard on the gravel. Belle looked out, 
“Mr. Dennis, I declare! poor dear old fellow! Mamma, I told you 
he was an admirer of yours. I noticed in church he seemed to be 
admiring either you or your bonnet very much.” 

“‘ Nonsense, child,” said Mrs. Clayton laughing. Her face, almost 
as fair and attractive as Belle’s, blushed at the notion as Mr. Dennis 
was heard in the hall. 

‘Poor old dear! his corns seem very bad this morning,” murmured 
Belle, as he shambled in to the room with as much juvenile grace as 
he could command. 

“ How do, dear Madam? How do, Miss Belle?” he said, sinking 
into a chair near the fire. “ Delicious morning, is it not? Rather 
sharp though outside. Dear me, it is very pleasant here, very pleasant 
here indeed. You make us forget it is winter, Mrs. Clayton, once we 
are in your house.” 

It was currently reported by those to whom Mr. Dennis was only the 
vain and would-be wise old man that he looked, that he wore a glass 
eye ; but others, to whom Mr. Dennis was a veritable oracle, a local 
Solon, indignantly repudiated the calumny. This eye, glass or real, 
was immovable, while the other appeared to move twice as far and as 
much as any one else’s; and as it roved round the snug room and 
rested with satisfaction on the partridge-like figure of Mrs. Clayton, 
he said: “Upon my word, Madam, I don’t wonder, I really don’t, 
that people find this the pleasantest house in Smithington.” 

“People?” asked Mrs. Clayton, with a hauteur quite lost on Mr. 
Dennis. 

“Yes. Young Bessborough— Berkeley, you know— great friend 
of mine, tells me everything he thinks and feels, I do believe. Says 
he—” 

What young Bessborough said was forever unknown to the Clay- 
tons, for the sound of wheels on the tiny drive caused all to look up. 

“T see a horse’s head appearing round the arbutus—a white 
horse’s head ; so of course it is Mrs. Mendex. I begin to hate the 
sight of that — person!” exclaimed Belle. 

“Mrs. Mendex—oh, a-an excellent woman; slightly inclined to 
interfere though,” said the visitor, looking somewhat uncomfortable. 
“Oh, by-the-bye I had nearly forgotten the object of my being here : 
I am beating up volunteers for our amateur concert for the benefit of 
the Smithington life-boat service, and if Miss Belle might be allowed 
to sing a couple of solos, it would add greatly to our resources — h’m.” 

Before Mrs. Clayton could answer, Mrs. Mendex, Miss Mitten and 
Miss Verjuice were shown in. 

After the ladies had exchanged civilities, Mr. Dennis, who was 
standing apparently unnoticed in the shadow of the door, came for- 
ward. 

“Mr. Dennis!” exclaimed all three of the ladies at once. 

“ Quite a pleasant surprise, I declare, to see so many of one’s fair 
friends together at once — eh, Miss Mitten?” 

“A very great surprise, I have no doubt,” said Miss Mitten with 
an accent that implied she doubted the pleasure of it. 

“A—er—I dare say you ladies are here on the same errand as 
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myself ; but I thought I would be beforehand with you all —ha, ha!” 
laughed Mr. Dennis, who well knew the meaning of the severely cold 
glances bestowed on him by the maidens, and the satirical one of the 
matron. 

“We called as we were going to the cove, solely for the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Clayton and her daughter,” said Mrs. Mendex, with a 
dry short utterance, but a very smiling face. 

Mr. Dennis explained his errand, which Mrs. Clayton was too 
shrewd not to feel had been hit upon to account for his presence 
there. It had been uttered so hurriedly just before Mrs. Mendex’s 
entrance, and was so evidently thrust in now, that the handsome 
widow’s color rose indignantly ; but beyond taking the opportunity of 
refusing decidedly Belle’s assistance at the concert, she gave no sign 
of annoyance, though her visitors did. It was too aggravating to 
think that Mr. Dennis, who was so discreet as a general thing, should 
have been so absurd as to suppose they had not plenty of attractions 
for the concert without dragging in Miss Clayton, whom they had 
quietly determined to keep out. They were not even mollified when 
Mr. Dennis rose to go when they did, and offered to accompany them 
to the cove. 

There was an awkward silence when they were outside, broken at 
last by Mr. Dennis. ‘“ Remarkably pleasant woman, that Mrs. Clay- 
ton.” 

“Oh remarkably, especially to gentlemen,” said Mrs. Mendex sig- 
nificantly. 

“Well, now you surprise me. Not so agreeable to ladies, eh? 
Well, I should have thought she was. Well, there’s no telling. Been 
remarkably handsome too in her day.” 

“Oh yes, in her day,” say the maidens, their opinion of Mr. Dennis’s 
good sense considerably elevated. They really had begun to fear he 
had been taken in by her, and had not seen the crow’s-feet that were 
so visible to them ; and, as they afterwards said, it was so sad to see 
an honored friend fall a victim to a wily woman like that, and allow 
himself to become the laughing-stock of society. It was bad enough 
for Mr. Bessborough to make himself so ridiculous ; but had Mr. 
Dennis done so, it would have been a blow to them all. It was con- 
sidered that Miss Mitten would have had good cause to complain had 
such been the case, for Smithington had allotted her two resident 
bachelors long since, and Mr. F. Pluss was supposed to be devoted 
to Miss Priscilla Verjuice, as was Mr. Dennis to Miss Mitten. It is 
true neither gentleman appeared anxious to marry ; but if they did, 
Smithington would have visited any other choice with immense indig- 
nation. As they wended their way to the cove, Mr. Dennis gave 
ample proof that he was not one of the beguiled, as they had feared. 

They passed Mr. Bessborough on the brow of the hill they had 
just ascended, which was near his home. He was on horseback, and 
leading a lady’s saddle-horse. 

“Who can that be for?” exclaimed Miss Mitten. 

“Oh, Miss Clayton, of course,” said Priscilla. 

“Nonsense! He surely would not be so foolish as that. Besides, 
I don’t believe Miss Clayton rides.” They all turned round and 
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watched the horseman disappear along the white curving road, and 
then reappear close to Mrs. Clayton’s gate. 

“Ves, he has actually gone there! Well, I would not have be. 
lieved it! What will Mrs. Bessborough say ?—her only son, too!” 
exclaimed Miss Mitten. 

“Poor dear Mrs. Bessborough!” sighed Mrs. Mendex, who by 
reason of Doctor Mendex being Mrs. Bessborough’s medical adviser, 
had sometimes been invited to Mountain Castle during Mrs. Bess- 
borough’s not frequent visits to her country-seat, and sundry calls 
were interchanged that constituted quite a claim for Mrs. Mendex to 
feel personally interested in the matter of young Bessborough’s en- 
tanglement. 

Outside her lukewarm courtesy to her doctor’s wife, Mrs. Bess- 
borough had been hitherto culpably negligent in her social duties to 
Smithington: its fair ones were never invited to her dinners — nay, 
not even to her balls, except the memorable fancy dress one given 
on the occasion of Berkeley Bessborough’s majority (a rhymed de- 
scription of which had taken the gifted Flincher Pluss three nights 
of agonised wrestling with his recalcitrant Pegasus to produce), con- 
sequently when Mrs. Mendex sighed, it was understood that her 
friendly heart was wrung for Mrs. Bessborough’s sufferings. 

“Of course there is no doubt now that he must have serious in- 
tentions,” said the fair Priscilla. “He has never taken any lady to 
ride before.” 

The ladies shook their heads mournfully. ‘No, there can be no 
doubt! If he is not engaged already, he will be to-day.” 

“Sorry for Mrs. Bessborough,” said Mr. Dennis. “Great disap- 
pointment, of course. However, it is an ill wind blows no one any 
good ; and I had thought, had feared in fact, that—a— our good 
friend Flincher Pluss was somewhat é/7r7s there.” 

Miss Priscilla cast down her eyes and strove not to look an injured 
party, which Mr. Dennis seeing, said: “Bless my soul! quite 
forgot. I beg pardon. My dear Miss Priscilla, was quite oblivious 
of your presence. Quite bewildered, by so many charming compan- 
ions, rather,” said he, conscious of being uncomplimentary. 

“No apologies, I beg. Mr. Pluss is nothing whatever to me; no 
man ever could be who was guilty of the weakness of being dazzled 
by such meretricious attractions as exist at Mrs. Clayton’s.” 

“That drawing-room! I declare it makes me blush when I 
enter!— tricked out in that way! I can hardly imagine any respect- 
able woman sitting comfortably in the room with that Venus,” said 
Mrs. Mendex. 

“Nor I,” said Miss Mitten. “ Luckily, I was able to sit with my 
back to it; I always try to do that when I go there.” 

“For my part, I think that indelicate skipping figure on the con- 
sole-table just as bad — such a horrid-looking creature ! ” 

“ Ar—er—Courbet’s Faun,” said Mr. Dennis. “Well, I sup- 
pose it is having so long lived in Italy that has given Mrs. Clayton 
her peculiar tastes ; very foreign, I must confess.” 

“ Oh, is that bronze Courbet’s ‘Faun’?” asked Miss Mitten, who 
liked to be up in art matters, although the actual presence offended 
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her modesty. “I did not notice it much; but really, Priscilla, 
I did not think it was so hideous. I have seen it greatly talked 
of in the papers. They say it was presented to the Prince Imperial, 
and that copies of it have been sold by thousands. Don’t you re- 
member, Mr. Pluss had a long description of it when he came back 
from Paris in ’67 in his paper?— Fie! do I remember anything he 
writes better than you do!” Miss Mitten looked playfully shocked. 


IL 


After Mrs. Mendex and her friends had gone, Belle said: “ Well, 
Mamma, what do you suppose those poor dear old things have to sa 
about us now? Iwas so glad Mr. Dennis was here: his discom- 
forture was delicious.” 

“ He is a weak old man, and one can hardly pity him.” 

“Pity him? I should think not! I wouldn’t pity one Smithing- 
tonian. What a horrid petty talking place it is! I don’t know whom 
I dislike most in it.” 

Mrs. Clayton smiled instead of reproving her daughter, and said, 
smoothing her little black velvet apron that contrasted so well with 
her violet silk dress: “There is one comfort, we need not stay in it 
much longer: everything will certainly be settled in the spring. 
What an inspiration it was, Belle, that we came in the way we did.” 

** Ves, indeed! What endless curiosity and talk there would be if 
they knew everything about us. Who is this, I wonder?” she said, 
looking out of the window. “ Mr. Bessborough, Mamma; and he is 
going to ask me to ride, I know,” she said joyously. 

“Belle, I think you had better refuse.” 

“Oh, Mamma! don’t say so. I don’t think I could refuse a 
gallop, even with Mr. Flincher Pluss for escort ; and Mr. Bessborough 
is the only endurable man in the place.” 

Before Mrs. Clayton could offer any further objection, Mr. Bess- 
borough was shown in ; and as Belle expected, he invited her to take 
a gallop over the downs. 

“It is very tempting, but—what do you say, Mamma? May 
I go?” 

am Clayton looked very much inclined to say no, but Mr. Bess- 
borough stopped her. 

“Don’t, Mrs. Clayton ; I know what you are thinking of —the 
awful Smithington proprieties ; but I assure you, you might shut 
yourselves up, never go out without a thick veil, and admit no male 
creature within your gates, and you would still be subjects for gossip. 
No pretty woman ever came here who was not; it is such a detest- 
able place!” 

“T care very little for gossip —we are but birds of passage — but I 
don’t like Belle riding about alone with a gentleman.” 

“My groom is bringing you some flowers, so I brought the mare 
for Miss Clayton myself: he can chaperon us.” 

“Nonsense! Well, I suppose Belle can go, but she must not be 
long away.” 
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“Only an hour, Mamma,” said Belle, as she hastened away to get 
on her habit, leaving Mr. Bessborough in the intervals of conversa- 
tion with her mother to wonder whether he should marry Belle Clay- 
ton, with whom he was desperately smitten, and sacrifice his hopes of 
marrying a woman of rank, as his mother had planned, to lift him 
and his castle (which was only two generations old, and which he was 
wise enough to call a “house”) out of the atmosphere of cotton 
that still clung to them, although it was his grandfather who had 
made the money ; his father and himself had done nothing more 
ignoble than to spend it in a princely way, and appear to forget from 
whence it came. It was most aggravating to Mrs. Bessborough that 
just as Lady Caroline Holinghurst was looking so favorably on 
Berkeley Bessborough, he should neglect his chances with her in his 
infatuation for this Belle Clayton. Not that his fond mother feared 
that any serious trouble would result: she believed too implicitly in 
her son’s prudence, or at least his ambition, to suppose he would ever 
contemplate a marriage beneath him ; but it was such folly to let 
Lady Caroline slip through his fingers, as she certainly would if he 
was not careful. Without a penny she would have been a brilliant 
match for young Bessborough ; but there was every chance that she 
would be richly dowered: a lawsuit was pending which would decide 
whether her uncle’s property was to come to her father or go to a 
lady who claimed to be his wife. The present Lord Marbleton, Lady 
Caroline’s father, ignored this lady, choosing to dispute the legiti- 
macy of the marriage which had taken place between the pretty 
daughter of an army surgeon and his brother; and as the dead 
earl’s treatment of his wife had been such as to make her 
prefer to live apart, almost in poverty, for some years previous 
to his death, which was caused by an accident in hunting, and 
he had left no will or mention of her, it would have gone 
hard for the poor lady perhaps, if her father had not had 
powerful friends while he lived, who were now determined to see 
the daughter and grandchildren of their old friend righted. So a 
great struggle had been going on for more than a year between the 
contending parties, and Mrs. Bessborough felt it would be a great 
advantage for her son to show his devotion and intentions while the 
result was still pending rather than when she was rich as well as 
noble. 

Berkeley Bessborough thought of all this and his mother’s disap- 
pointment should he make a fool of himself, while appearing to pay 
entire attention to Mrs. Clayton’s remarks about her flowers ; for the 
thousandth time he thought of these things, and once more came to 
the conclusion that Belle, pretty as she was, and many as were the 
attractions of herself and mother, a mother who would be unobjec- 
tionable. as a mother-in-law, was scarcely worth such a vast sacrifice, 
and such disappointment to his family — no woman was worth it! But 
when Belle came down in her pretty blue habit, her face flushed and 
eager for the pleasure of her ride, prudence again wavered, and he 
thought he would let things take their chance. Why should he not 
take the one thing he wanted in his life? After all, what good would 
Lady Caroline’s name and nobility do him personally? Of his ability 
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to obtain what he wanted he never doubted — not even when, anxious 
to obtain some look or word from Belle, he allowed his voice to grow 
tender and began to talk sentiment, she put her horse to the gallop, 
declaring she came out for a canter, and a canter she must have, 
It was evident she was a coquette, he thought; but he liked her 
none the less, and never doubted that she was glad enough to see 
these proofs of his weakness, if she did not allow him to know it at 


once. 


III. 


The concert in aid of the Smithington Life-boat Service was the 
event of the year in that favored town: it supplied all the excitement, 
interest and gratification that it takes balls, races, theatres, and sen- 
sational clergymen to create in less well-regulated localities. This 
perhaps was partly owing to the fact that the entertainment was prin- 
cipally amateur. Signor Agradini, the great Italian singer, who 
from devotion to his wife’s weak lungs passed his winters in Smith- 
ington, and shed the light of his musical genius on the Smithing- 
tonians — who at the rate of a guinea a lesson were not slow to appre- 
ciate the goods the gods had sent them —had the getting up of the 
affair ; and with Italian vivacity he declared that it was the triumph of 
his life to do so, at one minute, and that he was fairly “rabid” at 
another with the effort to satisfy the claims to be heard of the many 
gifted people that Smithington contained. He it was who had sug- 
gested to Mr. Dennis that Miss Belle Clayton would be an acquisition, 
but only after the same suggestion had been made to Mrs. Mendex 
and Mrs. Bessborough, and had been pooh-poohed by both ladies. 

We have seen the result of Mr. Dennis’s mission, and the concert 
came off at its appointed time without Belle’s assistance in any but 
the French sense of the term. She and her mother of course went, 
as did all Smithington. The concert was held in the music-room of 
Mountain Castle, “kindly placed at the disposal of the committee by 
Mrs. Bessborough,” as the Smthington Guardian informed its readers, 

Needless to relate of such a sympathetic community, that there 
were many sympathising looks lavished on Mrs. Bessborough, and 
much curiosity to see how Belle Clayton would be noticed, or if 
noticed at all, by her future relatives. Smithington had come to under- 
stand that young Bessborough was engaged since the day when he 
had been seen out riding with her, and everybody was sorry that he 
should so throw himself away. The audience as they arrived were 
shown into the Library, turned into a cloak-room for the nonce; and 
Mrs. Mendex, who had come early, and was escorted by a friend of the 
Doctor’s who was staying with them, expressed her intention of going 
to find Mrs. Bessborough, and seeing how she bore her trouble and 
the excitement of the day. Her exit was followed by the longing eyes 
of Miss Mitten and the three Miss Verjuices, whose merely bowing 
acquaintance with the “ch&telaine,” as Mr. Pluss poetically called 
her, did not warrant them in going with her. 

There was nothing special about this concert to many of the people 
present, but it bade fair to become memorable tosome. Smithington, 
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aii Smithington, not the favored few, had an opportunity of seeing 
young Bessborough’s devotion to his fiancée, although there were 
not a few remarks as to the singularity of his not having been with 
her until he was seen to take a seat by her side; they also saw that 
Mrs. Bessborough sent a small boy to her son to call him to her side, 
as was evident by his rising immediately and going to her. From 
that time to the end of the concert he found no opportunity of rejoin- 
ing Belle, for Mr. Pluss dropped into the seat he had just vacated, 
and was immovable afterwards — as Mrs. Mendex pointed out eagerly 
to the gentleman who was with her, Mr. Barnes. 

“T can’t think how Mr. Pluss can be so idiotic — a man of his age 
and position! He is perfectly infatuated.” 

“‘Who is?” asked Mr. Barnes, who had been infinitely more atten- 
tive to a ballad of Chopin’s which Signor Agradini was playing, than 
to his companion’s conversation. 

“Why, Mr. Pluss! He is perfectly absurd about that Miss Clayton, 
and she engaged too!” 

“ Forbidden fruit is always tempting ; and if that was the Mr. Pluss 
I saw last night, I should conceive him ass enough for anything.” 

“Flincher Pluss an ass!” asked Mrs. Mendex aghast. “Oh but 
you don’t know him, he is really one of our most eminent men.” 

“Oh, I beg his pardon if I am mistaken.” 

“ Ah, you are: he is as intellectual as he looks.” 

“T used to have a donkey that always reminded me of what some 
one said of Lord Thurlow: ‘No man could possibly de as wise as 
Lord Thurlow /ooked.’ Well, Mr. Pluss reminds me of that donkey. 
But which is Miss Clayton? I am curious to see this Smithington 
beauty.” 

= Oh no, she is not a beauty, at least very few think her so ; that is 
she in a mauve bonnet.” 

‘I see several mauve bonnets.” ' 

“ But the lady next to Mr. Pluss, between him and a lady who 
looks as if she might rouge, that is her mother.” 

“But I don’t see Mr. Pluss, or the lady who— Good heavens! I 
see some one else though that I know by sight. Strange they should 
be here, and one not to have heard of it !— such well-known people 
too. Well, I don’t see the Claytons—I see Pluss.” 

“Well, the ladies next to him are they.” 

“What! that Mrs. Clayton? She is—h-m—h-m.” 

“She is who?” asked Mrs. Mendex eagerly: something in her com- 
panion’s manner told her there was something strange about them. 

“Oh, I thought she was a lady very well known in London, known 
to me by portrait and by sight ; but of course itis Mrs. Clayton. I was 
wrong.” 

rl Mrs. Mendex was not to be deceived like this. She was per- 
fectly sure that Mr. Barnes was not mistaken, and that Mrs. Clayton 
for some reason or other, of course not a good and proper reason, 
was living there under a fictitious name. Neither Mr. Barnes nor 
herself had been much incommoged in their conversation by the 
music, but she could hardly get up and converse with her friends 
during the concert, and she was impatient for it to be over. Her first 
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duty she knew was to Mrs. Bessborough ; but she must consult others 
frst as to the way in which she could best do that duty. 

When the concert was over, Mrs. Mendex told Mr. Barnes that she 
should go home with Miss Mitten, having some affairs to talk over 
with her ; and when she found her friend, he left them together. 

Mrs. Mendex was a woman whose great trouble and pain in life 
was the degeneracy of her sex, and her countenance betrayed her 
‘rief when she found herself alone with Miss Mitten. 

“What is the matter, dear?” asked the sympathetic virgin. 

“T have had a shock, dear —I can hardly say a surprise, for my in- 
stinct told me something was wrong all along ; but it is very sad.” 

“What is it, dear? Something about those Claytons, I know.” 

“Yes, something indeed ; and how I am to tell Mrs. Bessborough I 
know not, although it may be for the best. Young Bessborough 
never would be so foolish now —so mad indeed.” 

“What is it?” asked Miss Mitten, with scarce concealed impa- 
tience. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Mendex, with solemnity, “the Claytons, 
whom we have always suspected, are not Claytons at all — their name 
is no more Clayton than mine is!” 

“What!” ejaculated Miss Mitten. “Do you mean that those 
women have come here and mingled with us as respectable people 
under a false name ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Mendex, with tears in her eyes. “It is 
shocking! I don’t know what their name may be, but of course it is 
one they are ashamed to own ; in fact, my informant gave me to un- 
derstand as much. They are very notorious people, and I suppose 
that is why they singled out a retired spot like this.” 

“ Shocking!” said Miss Mitten, shaking her curls sadly. 

“And yet it may be better in one sense as itis. Had it not 
turned out so, the hopes of the Bessboroughs might have been 
blighted by the son’s marriage so far beneath him ; but one may be 
sure he will never marry a girl whose character we can surmise, so I 
am thankful for the timely discovery.” 

“T know not, I know not,” sighed Miss Mitten: “an infatuated 
man will do anything. Let us hope for the best.” 

There was a great deal of visiting for the next few days among the 
ladies of Smithington. If ponies ever wonder, they must then have 
wondered what had come to their mistresses. Such occasions of un- 
wonted exertion were rare in their equine life; and such was the 
crowded state of the streets that the shopkeepers declared, if things 
went on like that High street must be widened ; with pony-carriages 
coming both ways at once, there was no knowing what accidents 
might happen. But none of these visits were paid to Mrs. Clayton ; 
and as days became weeks, and still no one came to their cottage 
but young Bessborough, and every one seemed excessively short- 
sighted at church, they never by any chance catching the eye of any 
lady of the congregation, it became plain to them that they were ex- 
communicated. It was evident they were brazen, hardened women, 
for this avoidance of them seemed to have no effect whatever. There 
was no sign of discomfort, and indeed it appeared sometimes as if 
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there could be traced a lurking smile on Belle’s face. Such a thing 
was almost too monstrous to suppose, so in charity let them have the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Bessborough alone came as frequently to the cottage as ever ; 
and perhaps because his staunchness contrasted so favorably with the 
other part of the Smithington world, he was always well and warmly 
received ; and although he had by no means decided whether to in- 
dulge his love or his prudence (Smithington to the contrary notwith- 
standing), he felt fearful that if he sacrificed his inclination he would 
be cruel to Belle, whose partiality for himself seemed so evident ; and 
as although a “canny” youth he was not an unprincipled one, his 
conscience tormented him somewhat, and one day his scruples in- 
duced him to lay his perplexity before Belle. It was not deliberately 
done, but she had gaily complimented him on his courage in persist- 
ing in visiting such black sheep. 

“You really are very brave, for of course you know Smithington 
has been groaning over us for the last month. What new thing we 
have done I cannot say ; but it makes no difference —if it were not 
one thing it would be another.” 

“Yes, indeed. The offences of youth and beauty are hard for 
Smithington to look over.” 

At this moment Mrs. Clayton was called out of the room, and as 
his chances of a téte-a-téte with Belle were of rare occurrence, he de- 
termined to make the most of the present. 

““Tf—if— I were aman that could follow his own inclination — 
owed no duty to his family, that is—I— nothing could make me 
happier than to show these old fogies in Smithington how little effect 
all their lies and their twaddle has upon any man in his senses ; but 
you see, Miss Clayton, my mother has set her heart on my marrying 
another lady.” 

“Pray don’t tell me anything about this, it is so unnecessary.” 

“No itis not. I wanted to tell you just how I am placed with — 
with —” 

“Yes, I know. I have been told over and over again that you 
were engaged, quite often enough to keep me out of danger,” laughed 
Belle. 

“It is false! I am not engaged ; I am not sure I ever can be. Of 
course Lady Caroline Holinghurst is—” 

“ Holinghurst!” exclaimed Belle, in evident extreme surprise. 

“Yes. I thought you knew, or I should not have mentioned her 
name. Every one couples our names together, but there is no en- 
gagement ; for I—I love you, and—” 

He stopped short, for Belle was lying back in her chair and 
laughing heartily. 

“Miss Clayton! Belle! what have I said to amuse you? I love 
you. I have been in doubt, but I am so no longer. I am ready to 
throw ambition to the winds, and live for love and you.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Bessborough, things happen so strangely I could 
not help being amused. As for throwing away your ambition, pray 
do not do it. I am much obliged for —” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed he, as much injured at her light tone as if 
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he had known no hesitation between love and ambition — “ Pshaw, 
Miss Clayton, that is no way to answer a man who loves you to dis- 
traction. Perhaps I ought not to have told you that there had been 
any hesitation in my mind —a cleverer fellow would not ; but I have 
none now, and only wonder I ever had any.” 

Like many another man, his love grew hotter with the obstacles 
he met. 

“T am grateful, but I do not love you, Mr. Bessborough. There 
are certain things I should like to tell you, but I must first consult 
Mamma. If you think them worth hearing, and will call to-morrow, she 
will tell you.” 

“Of course I will come, and I do not take your present answer as 
final. Nothing you can have to tell me will affect my love ; you can 
have nothing dishonorable to tell me of yourself, I know. As to—if 
it is a fact that Clayton is not your name, I have known it some 
time. All Smithington knows it: that is nothing, and I don’t want to 
know anything about it.” 

“Oh there is nothing to conceal, and Clayton is after all our name, 
but you really must believe my answer final. I see your generosity, 
and admire it, but I cannot love you.” : 

Mrs. Clayton hereupon entered the room, evidently greatly excited. 
“ Belle, my dear, I have just received a telegram of importance. You 
will excuse us, Mr. Bessborough.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said that gentleman, taking up his hat. “No bad 
news, I trust?” 

“No ; important, but not bad,” and the triumphant light in Mrs. 
Clayton’s eye, the smiling eagerness with which she watched his 
departure, might have assured him, had he been thinking of it, that 
nothing but good news could have so excited her. 

Since the day of the concert Berkeley Bessborough found his 
troubles thickening upon him. Mrs. Mendex had of course informed 
his mother of her discovery respecting Mrs. Clayton, and she in her 
turn informed her son of what she had heard. “Of course this news 
will cure you of your folly in that quarter,” the mother had said. 

“News! Mother, I thought your knowledge of Smithington was too 
perfect for you to put any faith in the gossip of Mrs. Mendex or any 
one else.” 

“ But in this instance I am sure there is truth in it. I have always 
been convinced that unless there was some reason for it, a girl like 
Belle Clayton would not be spending the winter in a humdrum place 
like this. At any rate, if you have any love for me you will drop Mrs. 
Clayton’s acquaintance, and go to London for the next six months.” 

“Not now, Mother. I am fully alive to the folly it would be for me 
to marry Miss Clayton ; at the same time I am not going to play into 
these old women’s hands, by letting them see that slander has any 
effect. I know perfectly well there is nothing for the Claytons to be 
ashamed of, even supposing Clayton is not their name; and if you 
want to do a kindness and shame Smithington, you would call upon 
them.” 

“ Berk, I am astonished to hear such quixotism from you: it only 
shows me how great is your danger of committing some imprudence. 
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I for once agree with Mrs. Mendex: no one wouid under any circum- 
stances adopt a name that is not their own unless there was something 
criminal to hide.” 

So had spoken Mrs. Bessborough, for once siding with Smithington ; 
but her speaking had been vain, as we have seen ; and the misguided 
youth, unwarned by Smithington’s example and Smithington remon- 
strances, still rushed blindly to his fate. But although that brand 
could not be saved from the burning, another was. Flincher Pluss, 
with the wisdom that might have been expected from him, withdrew 
from the siren-like charms of the Clayton family ; and withdrew in a 
manner that made it patent to all men that he had shaken the dust 
from his feet on leaving the house, and never meant to backslide more. 
Like all truly noble natures, he bore with heroic humility the gentle 
sarcasms Of his friends and the sweet asperities of Miss Mitten, 
because he knew them deserved. 


IV. 


Berkeley Bessborough did not fail to go the next morning to Mrs. 
Clayton’s. Although Belle had told him she could not love him, he 
scarcely paid any attention to such a preposterous idea. Was it 
likely he had hesitated so long about a thing which, after all, his deci- 
sion did not affect? Was it likely either that a girl in her senses in 
Belle’s position would reject him and his great income? He was 
quite prepared to hear that there was some little mystery behind that 
made it a point of honor with Belle to reject him ; but he was not 
magnanimous by halves —he would look over anything in which Belle 
personally was blameless, and he felt little doubt of the result. But 
strange to say, having once given rein to his inclination, he had become 
a very eager lover. 

He was received by Mrs. Clayton alone, somewhat to his surprise, 
and he looked round for Belle, but no Belle was to be seen. 

“T have something to tell you, Mr. Bessborough, which your staunch 
friendship for us, in the face of the fact that Smithington had tabooed 
us,”— Mrs. Clayton laughed musically—“ entitles you to know. You, 
like every one else, of course know all the particulars of the Holing- 
hurst versus Holinghurst lawsuit. I was the complainant in that case, 
which was concluded in my favor yesterday. We were weary of the 
notoriety, and disgusted with being made the object of every one’s 
remarks as soon as our identity was known ; and our presence not being 
necessary, we came here under a family name, to be free from vulgar 
curiosity until the trial should be concluded.” 

“T congratulate you, indeed, my dear Mrs. Clayton— Lady Marble- 
ton, I mean—and Miss Belle. Is she well?— Lady Belle Holing- 
hurst, I should rather say.” (‘Good heavens!” he thought, “if I 
should marry Belle and rank after all ; and in that family too! ”) 

“Yes, Belle is well, and very glad of our success of course. And 
now I have something else to say. Belle told me of the honor you 
did her yesterday, for which she is very grateful. She told you she 
could not return the feeling you expressed for her; but she did not 
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tell you that she is engaged to Mr. Morson, the counsel who has so 
ably conducted my case for me.” 

Mr. Bessborough listened in utter silence. He was pained, for he 
really loved Belle, and bitterly disappointed ; but with his pain and 
disappointment mingled a grotesque sense of the absurdity of his 
mother’s prudence and his own hesitation as to whether he should 
accept or leave this girl, who was all the time engaged to another. 

“T hope you are not very much disappointed, Mr. Bessborough. 
No one can regret more than myself that in thinking your friendship 
for us and frequent visits here were a protest against the way in which 
visitors to Smithington are treated by its residents, we made a mistake 
that may have misled you.” 

“Don’t regret anything, Mrs.— Lady Marbleton; the fault has 
been entirely my own.” 

“Would you like to see Belle? I must tell you, however, that we 
are expecting Mr. Morson by the noon-train. You may prefer not to 
meet him ; otherwise, if you will stay to lunch, we —” 

“No, no; thank you. I will see Miss Belle another time, to say 
good-bye. I shall go abroad for a time.” And oblivious of un- 
familiar titles, he took leave, anxious above all things to avoid his 
fortunate rival. But as he walked along the road towards the town, 
the little carriage that Mrs. Clayton hired by the week was coming 
from the station. A portmanteau by the driver’s feet left no doubt 
that its occupant was the fortunate man he had tried to avoid. He 
even fancied he could detect in his face signs of elation at going to 
meet the woman he loved, and whose cause he fought so bravely ; for 
Bessborough knew every detail of the late trial by heart, and Mr. 
Morson’s part in it was well known to him. “Confound him!” he 
muttered as he looked after the carriage. 

Needless to say how desperate the grief of just-minded Smithing- 
ton when it found how great had been the mistake made by it. As 
its fault had been great, so was the penance it imposed on itself 
severe. For the short time the c-devant Mrs. Clayton remained in 
the place she was overwhelmed with signs of its atonement. No 
amount of self-abasement seemed too great to show contrition. Some 
sarcastic observers commented on the toadyism of certain ladies whose 
names have been used, I hope not in vain, in this little sketch; but 
these scoffers evidently did not know that one of the chief evidences 
of a man’s superiority of mind is his readiness to confess a fault and 
generously atone for it. How superior then is Smithington ! 


CaTH. OWEN. 




























DEFEAT. 
(1866.) 


HE bow is broken and the spear is shattered, 
And all our mighty leaders are laid low ; 
Our war-worn legions to the winds are scattered 
Before the hosts of an insulting foe. 


The chariots are o’erthrown, the sword is rusting 
That bore the dint of many a knightly blow; 
And hearts that bowed before Thee, sad yet trusting, 

Look up through tears—it is so sad below. 


The hand that wrought such miracles of valor 
Is gyved with steel behind the dungeon-bar ; 

The brow is blanching with the prison pallor, 
That flushed exultant in the front of war. 


They who have conquered treat us like dumb cattle, 
And herd and goad, where’er they choose to drive, 

Men who have breathed the fiery breath of battle, 
The dauntless comrades who the wreck survive. 


We know, thank God, that zow means not forever, 
That death can give us but a moment’s pain— 
A plunge into the dark, mysterious river, 
To join beyond our band of martyred slain. 


And do they think to breathe is then so gainful 
That we will hug a slavish life in chains ? 

To cross the stream like Jackson were less painful, 
Or fall like him who led on Shiloh’s plains. 


We look not back with shame; our deeds were glorious: 
God weigheth all; man’s scope is incomplete: 

Earth chaunteth hymns alone to the victorious ; 

He smiteth victory, and may bless defeat. 




















THE McDONOGH SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF 
BALTIMORE. 


O rescue from ignorance, and thus from vice, the children of 
T parents too poor to provide for their offspring, and perhaps 
too degraded to care for them ; to take these children by the hand in 
their tender years, and lead them by careful nurture up to respecta- 
bility and usefulness ; but above all, to introduce into Christ’s Church 
and Kingdom some for whom no man was caring: for this John 
McDonogh unfolded his bounty. 

The above is an adaptation of the opening paragraph of Charles 
Lamb’s Recollections of Christ's Hospital. The Blue-Coat School of 
London presents itself at once to the mind as the most famous model 
for charity-schools. Endowed by the last public act of the pious 
young King Edward VI., and enlarged by the subsequent benefac- 
tions of royal and of private munificence, for more than three hun- 
dred years it has dispensed its benefits to successive generations, and 
stands to-day at once as a monument of the stability of English in- 
stitutions and a proof of the wisdom of this species of benefaction. 

No visitor to London has failed to be struck by the unique appear- 
ance of the scholars of this school, as bare-headed they move singly 
or in pairs along the crowded streets, distinguished by their quaint 
garb, consisting of a blue tunic girt about the waist by a leathern 
strap, yellow petticoat and yellow stockings. The uniform propriety 
of deportment of the boys is as noticeable as their dress is peculiar. 
Professor Bache says that during his stay in London he never saw 
one misbehaving, and our own observation of these boys agrees with 
his. Lamb writes thus of the Blue-Coat boy: “ Within his bounds 
he is all fire and play, but in the streets he glides along with all the 
self-concentration of a young monk. He is never known to mix 
with other boys ; they are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds, I 
have no doubt, from the continual consciousness which he carries 
about him, of the difference of his dress from that of the rest of the 
world ; with a modest jealousy over himself, lest by over-hastily mix- 
ing with common and secular play-fellows he should commit the dig- 
nity of his cloth.” Nor is it only his dress and public deportment 
that are distinguished. According to the same affectionate apprecia- 
tion of the gentle Elia, the Blue-Coat boy acquires a character of be- 
coming pride mingled with restraining modesty, and all under the 
control of a sense of right and wrong peculiarly tender and appre- 
hensive. The pervading moral sense, the public conscience of the 
school, if not peculiar, is uncommon. The following sentence is 
emphatic and important: “The Christ’s Hospital boy is a religious 
character. His school is eminently a religious foundation : it has its 
peculiar prayers, its services at set times, its graces, its hymns and 
anthems, following each other in an almost monastic succession.” 
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Leigh Hunt, another of the eminent pupils of the school, says; 
“Perhaps there is not a foundation in the country so truly English, 
taking that word to mean something solid, unpretending, and free to 
all. More boys are to be found in it who issue from a greater variety 
of ranks than in any school in the kingdom. And as it is the most 
various, so it is the largest of all the free schools. . . . Christ’s Hos- 
pital is a nursery of tradesmen, of merchants, of naval officers, of 
scholars: it has produced some of the greatest ornaments of their 
time ; and the feeling among the boys themselves is, that it is a medium 
between the patrician pretension of such schools as Eton and West- 
minster, and the plebeian submission of the charity-schools.” 

As it is one of the noblest of the schools of the kingdom, so it is 
the peculiar pride of London. The Lord-Mayor, the aldermen and 
other dignitaries and distinguished strangers, take part in certain cele- 
brations of the school, to which in turn is assigned a place in some of 
the solemn civic processions ; and by ancient privilege the scholars have 
free access to all the curiosities of the Tower. 

If we ask to what we are to attribute the success of this school, 
which for more than three hundred years has been so illustrious and 
so useful, the reply must be in part, I think,— 

I, It has adhered to the original principles of its foundation. 
These principles in the most general sense are three :— Charity, 
Religion, Education. History tells us that the pious young King 
Edward VI. was moved by a noble sermon on charity which Bishop 
Ridley preached before him at Westminster, to found three royal hos- 
pitals in London — Christ’s, Bridewell, and St. Thomas. Bridewell 
was intended as a reformatory institution for the idle and vicious 
poor ; St. Thomas as an asylum for the sick and diseased poor ; but 
Christ’s for the “poor by impotency, such as young fatherless chil- 
dren.” This charity, wider than either of the other two, not tainted 
by vice, not made distressing by disease, united to the care of the 
body, the discipline of the mind and the training of the soul, that is, 
education and religion. In connection with the religious character 
of the school it is worth while to remember the incident mentioned 
by Stow: that when the youthful king with his own hand had in- 
serted in the patent the amount of the foundation (4000 marks by 
the year), he said in the hearing of his Council :—“ Lord, I yield 
Thee hearty thanks that Thou hast given me life thus long to finish 
this work to the glory of Thy name.” In full accordance with the 
principles of its origin, Christ’s Hospital has ever been, and is now, 
a charitable religious school. 

II. The limit imposed upon what was to be attempted by the ages 
fixed respectively for the admission and the discharge of the pupils. 
These are admitted between six and ten years of age, and leave the 
school about fourteen, a few special scholars remaining until eighteen 
or nineteen. The advantage here is two-fold. The scholars at the 
tender age at which they are admitted are susceptible of the full 
influences of moral and religious impressions ; and the comparatively 
few subjects of instruction which can be introduced within the pre- 
scribed time allow absolute thoroughness of teaching and training. 
III. The flexibility of the constitution of the school is such that it 
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provides for a system of education with a three-fold object: (1) to fit 
boys for trades or mercantile pursuits ; (2) to fit them for the naval 
or merchant service ; and (3) to fit a chosen few for the universities. 
This variety allows discrimination, and the opportunity for utilising 
to the highest degree whatever talent may be found among the bene- 
ficiaries of the school. 

IV. The possession of ample means for the objects in view. The 
income of the school for the year 1836 amounted to three hundred 
and thirty-three thousand dollars. 

With this origin, under the influence of these principles, and with 
the experience of three hundred years, the London Blue-Coat School 
is one of the noblest and most successful charities of Christendom. 


The city of Baltimore has now the opportunity of establishing a 
charity which, according to its measure, may be for Baltimore what 
Christ’s Hospital is for London. It may see founded within an hour’s 
ride beyond its suburbs, on the magnificent estate of “ Foxleigh,” a 
home-school for hundreds of children, not taken from vice nor dis- 
ease, but children of the honest though impotent poor —an asylum 
for their rearing, a school for their teaching, and a home for their 
moral and religious training. Oftentimes hereafter (it may be) these 
boys may be seen walking singly or in pairs the streets of the city, 
distinguished alike by some picturesque uniform and the recognised 
propriety of their deportment ; and when the admiring stranger asks 
about them, it.will be a pride to say: “These are the McDonogh 
boys.” Presently, in ten or fifteen years, to have gone through this 
school with credit may be a passport to situations suited to the 
different applicants. Merchants, mechanics, railroad men, manu- 
facturers, telegraph operators, photographers, architects, farmers, 
printers —in short, all classes of business-men needing lads or young 
men of intelligence, industry, activity, subordination, and above all, 
of reliable moral and religious principle, may come to regard a cer- 
tificate from “The McDonogh School” as prima facie evidence of 
what is to be vouched for. Still later, the school may have its dis- 
tinguished graduates going forth from West Point and the Naval 
Academy ; and still farther in the future, when it shall be asked of 
some man eminent in one of the professions, or in science, or in 
literature: “Where did he receive his early education?” the answer 
may be: “ He came out of the McDonogh School,” as we now say of 
Coleridge or Hunt or Lamb, “ He was a Blue-Coat boy.” 

Such and much more of the like will be the early results of the 
McDonogh fund, if wisely administered. If we might venture to 
anticipate for the school a prosperous life of, not three hundred 
years — for that is too daring for anything modern and American — 
but say for one hundred years, the imagination is fired by the possible 
magnitude and beneficence of the results. How if at its first centen- 
nial anniversary, the speaker (some distinguished alumnus) could 
sum up all by saying: “ In the McDonogh School, its principles, its 
history and its results, we find all that is truly American, taking that 
word to mean, what Americans wish it to mean, something real, 
practical, vigorous, successful, progressive and free,” and add what 
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is not peculiar to America, but what we trust our country will pos- 
sess a hundred years hence in common with all Christendom, in a 
higher degree than is now met with either here or elsewhere, “ honest, 
honorable and godly.” And all this not only might be, but ought to 
be, both according to reasonable calculations and after the experience 
of Christ’s Hospital. 

I have sketched, as above, with some particularity the constitution, 
history and result of the Blue-Coat School, not as a model which may 
be with advantage adopted by those who are to organise and admin- 
ister the McDonogh charity, but because if the will of the founder is 
regarded, the McDonogh School must be in its essential features the 
same as Christ’s Hospital. We have no reason to suppose that Mr. 
McDonogh, in laying down in his will the plan of this school, had the 
famous London one in his eye as a model ; but had this been the 
case, he could not have provided for a closer coincidence. 

We regret that we have not at hand materials for a brief sketch of 
the life and character of this remarkable man. In his will, however, 
with accompanying memoranda, which lies before us, a document of 
nearly seventy printed pages, enough is found to exhibit clearly the 
motives which prompted him to devote the undivided energies of a 
life marked by unusual force of character, to the purpose which was 
to find its execution in the establishment of this institution in the 
city of Baltimore, and a kindred one in the city of New Orleans. 
He says, inelegantly it may be, but with the earnestness of solemn 
sincerity :— 

“Having often seen and felt that my conduct, views and object 
were not understood by my fellow-man, I feel myself constrained to 
declare that my soul has all my life burned with an ardent desire to 
do good, much good, great good, to my fellow-men (as it was chiefly 
by that means, and through that channel, that I could bend, greatly 
bend, to the honor and glory of my Lord and Master, which was my 
soul’s first, great, chief object and interest). I trust, I pray, that the 
mode I have adopted to effectuate it will receive the Divine blessing. 

“T am convinced that I can make no disposition of those worldly 
goods which the Most High has been pleased so bountifully to place 
under my stewardship, that will be so pleasing to Him, as that by 
means of which the poor will be instructed in wisdom, and led into 
the path of virtue and holiness. 

“T look upon and consider the instruction of the poor in the 
knowledge of God, and the wisdom of man, as the first, best and 
holiest of charities. 

“T trust the Most High will bless the intention, and render it 
effectual.” 

If the prayer uttered, as the historian records, by King Edward in 
consummating the charter of Christ’s Hospital, may be considered 
as sanctifying the royal benefaction, we are equally called upon to 
listen with reverence to these sentiments of piety, uttered by the 
humble but truly noble John McDonogh. 

If the school about to be established is not thoroughly Christian and 
godly, then, though the testator’s will may be complied with in other 
respects, the trust reposed will not have been executed, the sacrifice 
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of a life will have been frustrated, and his heart’s blood poured out 
upon the ground in vain. 

In the following paragraph, the object of the school, and some of 
the more important limitations of the bequest, are thus set forth with 
distinctness and emphasis, the italics being found in the will itself: 

“ And for the purpose of setting forth and explaining more particu- 
larly, and fully (if possible) my intentions and desires in relation to 
this institution, I will add, that the object I have in view, and which 
occupies my whole soul, my desires and my affections in founding this 
institution,— Zs the great one of rescuing from ignorance and idleness, 
and of a consequence from vice and ignomy, millions upon millions of the 
destitute youth of the large cities of the United States; and the bringing 
of them up in knowledge and virtue, to industry and labor, to such an age 
as (their principles being fixed and stable) they can be apprenticed out to 
worthy and honorable men, for the acquirement of the various mechanical 
arts, and by that means formed to be useful, and be thus saved to their 
country and the world.” 

“ Education separated from religion yields no security to morality 
and freedom.” 

Special instructions as to the teaching of religion, and of sacred 
music and the reading of the Bible, are given and repeated in the 
will. 

From these extracts, to which many others of the like nature might 
be added, it is clear beyond dispute that Mr. McDonogh intended to 
establish a characteristically religious school for the benefit of the 
poor, who should receive a training limited in character and duration 
to that which would best fit them for the practical pursuits of life at 
an early age. Nevertheless, he has wisely refrained from a minuteness 
of either prescription or restriction which would materially cramp the 
administration of the trust. This flexibility has enabled the trustees 
to make already certain departures from the original scheme, and will 
allow, in future, all reasonable adaptations to occurring contingencies. 
For instance, the manual labor feature of the original design has 
been materially modified; and if hereafter there should be found 
among the scholars some gifted with genius for any pursuit, practical, 
artistic, or literary, there is nothing so stringent in the will as to 
prevent the school from making provision for such pupils, in order 
to enable them to continue elsewhere the education which may fit 
them for engineers or architects, painters or sculptors, musicians or 
poets, professors or statesmen. 

Finally, the most ample means are at command for everything 
needed to furnish the school in absolute completeness. The fund 
amounts to about forty thousand dollars a year. With this the com- 
mittee estimate that about 250 boys could be maintained and educated. 
They recommend, however, that not more than 100 should be received 
at present. It is evident from the well-considered report, which how- 
ever is but preliminary in its scope, that the trustees purpose to use 
a wise liberality, and avoid all useless and ostentatious extravagance. 
Already they have secured as the /ocus for their school a large estate 
which may well be styled baronial, which for variety, salubrity, natural 
advantages of soil, wood and water, with a most fortunate compara- 
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tive isolation, gives everything which could be desired for the purpose 
in view. They have also provided for the erection of buildings of 
handsome architectural effect, planned upon the most approved prin- 
ciples, and providing in the most thorough manner for all the require- 
ments of a school-farm with 100 pupils. 

In securing for the nurture and education of these pupils, persons 
of the highest qualifications for their respective duties, and in 
furnishing the school with every modern appliance, there will of 
course be no parsimonious stint. In some hands there might be 
danger that the usefulness of the institution might be diluted by an 
effort to expand the charity into an imposing school of general edu- 
cation ; but this would be to make a fatal mistake. The McDonogh 
School was intended to be a grand charity; and itis. It never was 
intended to be a grand schoo/, and it ought not to be, and indeed 
cannot be. Should the attempt be made, it would find itself in com- 
petition with many other institutions of learning established under 
more favorable conditions and upon larger endowments. If it con- 
fines itself to its proper place, it will be without a rival in its peculiar 
work ; and if judiciously managed, under the blessing of God, without 
a superior in usefulness and fame. 

The present trustees give assurance that they mean to avoid this 
error, both by the special provisions already made for the organisation 
and conduct of the school, and also by the explicit declaration that 
the directions of the will of Mr. McDonogh clearly state the general 
objects in view, and the general character of the instrumentality to 
be employed, and must be regarded as controlling our action.” Accord- 
ingly, the trustees propose that boys shall be admitted between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, and that they be not retained after sixteen. 
Also, that the scope of the education shall be that of what is “ gen- 
erally known as a commercial or grammar school education.” 

Upon another point the trustees no doubt purpose to be as faithful 
to the intentions of John McDonogh, though they have not expressed 
themselves with equal explicitness in reference to it. Mr. McDonogh 
not only purposed to give the objects of his charity “a plain English 
education,” but he purposed also, and first and chiefly, that this educa- 
tion should be thoroughly and characteristically religious. , It seems 
to us that if he had been a more practised writer he would have 
expressed in his will, what is so readily to be gathered from it, viz: 
That he believed in the power of the Christian religion, through the 
instrumentality of education and early nurture, as the means of 
securing the temporal welfare and eternal salvation of even those the 
least favored by birth or fortune. He has provided the amplest 
means for making this experiment. The issue of it is a matter of 
profound interest to many others besides the citizens of Baltimore. 
If the faith of Mr. McDonogh is not justified by the result, the cause of 
failure must be looked for, gither in the unsoundness of the principle, 
or the mistakes of the hands to which the experiment has been confided. 

We do not consider the educational programme adopted by the 
trustees as more than tentative, or we would feel called on to suggest 
respectfully that a more distinct and ample provision should be made 
for moral and religious training and instruction. 

S. L. C. 




















POPULAR PROPHECIES. 





“The voice of prophecies is like that of whispering places: they who are near, or at a little 
distance, hear nothing; those at the farthest extremity will understand all. But a retrograde cog- 
nition of times past, and things which have already been, is more satisfactory than a suspended 
knowledge of what is yet unexistent.”—Sir Tuomas Browne, 


I. 


LOOSE tradition floated down from the first age of the brilliant 

triumphs of Greece, that on the very day of the victory of 
Mycale a Spartan scyta/é drifted to the Asiatic shore, and cheered the 
Greek host by announcing the defeat of the Persians at Platza 
on the same day on the other side of the A3gean Sea. No magnetic 
telegraphs or ocean cables were dreamt of for three thousand years 
to come. The age was one in which the popular imagination was 
still largely influenced by mythical tendencies, and there is conse- 
quently no need to treat this poetic legend as veracious. In a much 
later period of Greek history, if that can be regarded as Greek 
history which is concerned with the Byzantine Empire in the thir- 
teenth century, the recognition of the frequency, or of the truth, of 
such marvellous communications had led to the adoption of a cur- 
rent term. They were called Phemes, as may be seen from the his- 
tories of those two notable Georges — Acropolita and Pachymeres. 
No information on the subject is afforded by the jejune and unsatis- 
factory lexicon of Byzantine Greek, by Sophocles of Yale; but the 
word is thus explained in the commentary of Petrus Poissinus: “A 
pheme, which in the vulgar use signifies the communication of a trans- 
action disseminated by human testimony, sometimes peculiarly de- 
notes intelligence, conveyed by more than human means, of some 
great event in remote regions, and bruited abroad in places which 
could have been reached in so brief a time by no speed of the swiftest 
horses.” He cites as an example, from Livy and from Plutarch, the 
announcement in the Circus at Rome of the defeat of Perseus, King 
of Macedon, by Amilius Paulus, which was made on the fourth 
day after the battle of Pydna. Another instance is furnished by the 
alleged proclamation at Ephesus by Apollonius of Tyana of the 
murder of the Emperor Domitian at Rome at the moment of the oc- 
currence. A later illustration is supplied by the diffusion of the 
news of the assassination of Henry IV. of France on the day of the 
crime in many cities of France, Flanders, Germany and Italy. The 
historian of the Wars of the League, Lacretelle, affirms that “such 
multiplied evidences of this fact had been accumulated as to render it 
impossible to entertain any doubt on the subject.” It must be within 
the knowledge of many readers that remarkable rumors of the like 
character, or phemes, were of frequent occurrence in regard to both 
victories and defeats during the late war in this country. 
An explanation, or at least an elucidation, of such strange tidings 
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is not difficult. Reports of this kind have been frequent; but they 
have more frequently proved false than true. A notable instance of 
such delusion was the announcement in London of the fall of Sebas- 
topol many months before it took place. Only the occasions of 
strange veracity are remembered. In times of anxiety and great ex- 
pectation there is a painful tension of mind and heart, and a re- 
luctant patience under suspense which renders every one eager for 
some signs of intelligence, and induces the formation of vague hopes 
and shadowy dreams that readily assume the consistency and ap- 
pearance of convictions. As the whole community is subjected to 
the same strain of solicitude, and as the thoughts of all are moulded 
by similar influences and possessed by the same fancies, the casual 
utterance of any member of the excited circle chimes in with the 
general tone, gives voice and semblance of truth to the hitherto sub- 
dued feeling, and thrills through all like an electric shock, instanta- 
neous and identical throughout. 

Whoever is disposed to rationalise may thus give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the strange phenomena of Phemes without denying 
the reality of their occurrence or their occasional truth. They may 
strengthen this exposition by alleging that not merely do such re- 
ports get abroad without discoverable agency shortly after the event, 
or simultaneously with it, but they very often precede it. The crazed 
enthusiast on the walls of Jerusalem when besieged by Titus is a 
notorious proof of this; and numerous other instances more con- 
vincing, but not more striking, might be adduced. Of course this 
shows that all such startling rumors are essentially of the same char- 
acter and equally vain, being founded upon popular or individual 
fantasy, and that their prophetic aspect is wholly unconnected with 
fact. 

Other phenomena of a somewhat analogous nature do not admit of 
as ready solution. It is now more than a thousand years since a 
popular prophecy among the rude Roxolani along the Don promised to 
them the capture and possession of Constantinople. The beautiful City 
of the Golden Horn, though faded from her pristine splendor, was still 
the imperial city of the world. The nerves and muscles of the Roman 
Empire were dry and shrivelled up ; her provinces in the north, in the 
- south, in the east and in the west, had passed into barbarous hands ; 
but Constantinople continued to be the richest, the most gorgeous, the 
most polished, and probably the most populous city of the earth. 
The Russians were then little better than savages, and neither as tame 
nor as civilised as the Cossacks are now. More than once the 
sanguine Muscovites, before the close of the first Christian millennium, 
dropped down the long river, tempted the storms of the Inhospitable 
Sea, traversed the Bosphorus, and appeared in their dug-outs before 
the walls of the great capital, hoping to storm it and to enter upon 
their promised heritage. The circumstances were altered when 
Potemkin flattered the Empress Catharine, on her visit to the Crimea, 
by showing her the sign-post at Cherson, indicating, “ This is the road 
to Constantinople.” The prophecy was working onward to its accom- 
plishment. Turkey had lost her first prestige, and was no longer a 
terror tothe nations. The mortal agony of “ the sick man” had already 
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commenced. Russia had grown great, and was advancing with colos- 
sal strides to greater greatness. She had enriched herself with the 
spoils of the Ottoman Porte, and a sanguine ambition might hope 
that the consummation was near, and that the oracle was rapidly 
approaching its fulfilment. The Emperor Paul named two of his 
sons Alexander and Constantine as omens of their meditated fortunes. 
In very recent years the same long-suspended promise more than 
once brought the Russian hordes to the waters of the Danube, and 
ultimately brought about the Crimean war. The end was not yet — 
and is not yet. A thousand years ago, and more, the prophecy pene- 
trated Crim Tartary, and passed beyond to the Muscovites, by whom 
it was welcomed, and by whom it has been treasured up as the hope, 
the belief, the incitement of successive generations, the latest of which 
is now yearning for its oft-deferred realisation. 

A similar augury in regard to the dominion and duration of Rome 
certainly existed from an early period of the Republic, if not from its 
foundation. It is well known, too, that when the mail-clad knights 
of Spain landed with Cortez on the shores of Mexico, Montezuma 
and his court recognised that an old oracle was accomplished, and 
that the doom of the Empire, the dynasty, and the race had descended 
upon them. 

How are such popular prophecies to be accounted for? What 
validity do they possess? What credence are they entitled to? These 
are questions that it may be impossible to answer otherwise than by 
an incredulous refusal to consider them. Yet they are questions 
which provoke investigation into a very curious and recondite subject, 
for the treatment of which abundant materials exist, though most of 
them are of difficult access. 

Such topics stimulated the curiosity and invited the regards of Lord 
Bacon. An occasional essay has been written upon them by other 
inquirers since ; but he alone has attempted to treat them in a philo- 
sophical manner, or has seen that those things are among the 
mysteries of humanity, and reveal latent agencies, natural or super- 
natural, that lie beyond the reach of the cool analytic reason. They 
show that the oracles of Delphi and of Dodona, and of the Cave of 
Trophonius, find correspondence in other lands than the enchanted 
land of Greece, and among other populations than those of the 
ancient world, who dwelt in daily intercourse with their beautiful but 
earthly gods. 

Bacon concludes his quaint enumeration of the “few [prophecies] 
only by way of example,” by saying: “My judgment is that they 
ought all to be despised, and ought to serve but for winter talk by the 
fireside : though when I say despised, I mean it as for belief, for 
otherwise, the spreading or publishing of them is in no sort to be 
despised, for .they have done much mischief; and I see many severe 
laws made to repress them.” * 

The advice of Bacon is sound. They should be despised “ for 
belief.” There never can be any assurance of their truth in advance 
of the event ; they can often be traced to ingenious fraud ; even when 
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true, they may prove true by a hap-hazard faith and a casual coinci- 
dence. They may either be realised by a lucky and unforeseen con- 
tingency, or they may secure their own truth by stimulating endeavors 
to secure the predicted result. 


“‘Sive canit fatum, seu quod jubet ipse canendo 
Fit fatum.” 


They may well serve for “A Winter’s Tale” or “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” ; and they are too curious in themselves, and have 
exercised too much influence over credulous minds, and too largely 
affected the conduct and fortunes of whole peoples, not to merit 
diligent scrutiny, and not to excite a liberal curiosity. 

It is in this temper that it is now proposed to notice them. After 
adding to Bacon’s brief list sundry other examples of vulgar prophecy, 
we shall note the most celebrated collections of vaticination and the 
most remarkable pretenders to the gift of soothsaying, interspersing 
these memorials with such reflections upon the unaccredited oracles 
as may illustrate their origin and diffusion. 

In all times of social distress and political disturbance the air is 
filled with prophetic rumors, usually of undiscoverable origin, but 
often attributed to some real or imaginary seer of the foregone time. 
The fact is commemorated, for the period immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian War, by the contemporary and reputable testimony of 
Thucydides ; and during the progress of his war, by the ludicrous 
mockeries of Zhe Knights of Aristophanes. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the suspicious eagles of Romulus and Remus, and to the 
Sibylline Books sold on such queer terms to the elder Tarquin, for the 
early experiences of Rome. In the decline of the Roman Republic 
and the prospect or spring-time of the Roman Empire, a solemn 
prophecy occurs, which is too well attested to be denied, and which, 
from whatever source derived, unquestionably furnished the suggestions 
which were so admirably worked up into the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 
It is positively asserted by authors writing near the time, that current 
fame throughout the East proclaimed that a king should then pro- 
ceed from the East and obtain the sovereignty of the world. It was 
applied by Virgil to the new-born son of Asinius Pollio. It was 
afterwards supposed to have received its accomplishment by the 
elevation of Vespasian to the imperial throne. Whether it obtained 
its definite shape and its wide currency from the early Christians, to 
whom it had a most sacred import, or was vaguely developed from 
the announcements of the Hebrew prophets and from the Jewish ex- 
pectations of the Messiah, in that fulness of time which had then 
arrived, cannot be certainly ascertained. That it was earlier than 
Christianity is indubitable. There is some evidence to show that it 
was spread abroad throughout the interior of Asia, far beyond the 
home of “ the Wise Men of the East,” as well as in the countries about 
Palestine and the dominions of the Roman Empire. Under the 
Czsars, and especially during the decay of the Western Empire, 
multitudinous were the prophecies constantly springing up. The 
Augustan historians, the Byzantine writers, Lactantius and other 
Christian fathers, are full of examples. The celebrated prediction, 
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“ When Rome falls, the world,” was earlier than the second century, 
as the writings of Tertullian demonstrate. Very frequently in those 
dark days of various anguish, these vaticinations took the form of 
adaptations of older oracles, being sometimes interpretations of them, 
and sometimes clumsy imitations of the Book of Revelation. The 
number of false apocalypses then current may be in some measure 
conjectured from the goodly number which still survive. Of course 
the interpretations and applications of prophecies, inspired or unin- 
spired, which are held to prognosticate future events, and which are 
welcomed by popular credulity, must be regarded as falling under the 
same general category with those predictions whose origin is more 
obscure. The two species do not differ essentially in character. 
Among such predictions, assignable to either division, one of the 
most startling is the apparent announcement of the appearance and 
career of Mahomet as the false prophet from Syria, which was made 
by Lactantius about three centuries before the Hegira. He may 
have derived the limit for this prediction from the Fourth Book of 
Esdras. Whence did this apocryphal book derive it? The dream — 
“and dreams descend from Jove ”— may have been excited in both 
Lactantius and the writer of the Fourth Book of Esdras by the preva- 
lence of heresies in the East and by their character, by the blending 
of all fantastic creeds and all religious doctrines in the region along 
the frontiers of the Arabian desert, and by a much more accurate 
knowledge of the temper, aspirations and condition of the Arabian 
populations than is now possessed. The Pythoness at Delphi was 
doubtless enabled frequently to forecast the future, at least to fore- 
cast it in the obscure and mysterious jargon of her utterances, by the 
concentration at the central Temple of Apollo through many secret 
channels of the most minute and authentic information in regard to 
the active influences and internal tendencies which agitated the Greek 
cities and the surrounding States. Very often in like manner a keen 
instinct, a lucky guess, or a penetrating discernment may see the form 
of approaching changes in the shadows which “coming events cast 
before” them. This was done by the Earl of Chesterfield in regard 
to the approach of the French Revolution ; by Cazotte in regard to 
the fate of himself and his friends in its progress ; and by Burke in 
regard to its developments after it had commenced, though those de- 
velopments were so different from its opening promises and from 
the general expectation of its fruits. Such explanations, however, 
are applicable only to a very limited and well-marked class of 
oracular denunciations. They fall legitimately within the domain of 
historical science, and are accounted for by the principle so tersely 
expressed by Cicero: “ caussarum cognitio cognitionem eventorum facit.” 
They are a part of historical Stochastics; for all true science 
has the gift of prevision. The Book of Wisdom declares that he 
who possesses abundance of knowledge, knowing the past, can con- 
jecture rightly of the future —“scit practerita, et de futuris aestimat.” 
Leibnitz and Fichte alike acknowledge that such foresight belongs 
to the sagacious student of history. To such instruction in part, but 
in larger part to poetic fury, may be ascribed Sir Walter Scott’s pre- 
vision of Waterloo and Sedan :— 
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“And when revolves in Time’s sure change, 
The hour of Germany’s revenge, 

When breathing fury for her sake, 

Some new Arminius shall awake, 

Her champion, as he strikes, shall come 
To whet his sword on Brunswick’s tomb.” 


The present speculations are, however, mainly directed to a very dif- 
ferent class of prophecies. They are concerned with those predictions 
of coming change in the fortunes of dynasties or of States which be- 
come current among whole communities. Instances have been given 
from various ages. Others of less note may be added ; for examples 
are numerous at all times. There is strange significance in the decla- 
ration of Roger Bacon, that God has afforded to the world manifold 
knowledge of the future. “Deus mundo multiplicem futurorum dedit 
cognitionem.” It is enough to mention, without dwelling upon the 
familiar fact, that towards the close of the tenth century there was a 
general and confident expectation of the approaching end of the 
world and of the final consummation. The latest definite date 
assigned for this interesting event was the past year 1872. The like 
apprehension was widely prevalent in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and the date was determined by Roger Bacon to be 1266. 
In the midst of the Wars of the Roses, about two hundred years later, 
a like alarm spread throughout England and other countries, as 
appears from a tract curiously preserved from those little-lettered 
times. From the anecdote of Sir Matthew Hale’s composure and 
pious firmness in the falling building where he held his court, it is 
known that the like dread existed in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. ‘This, indeed, is more conclusively shown by the history of 
the Fifth Monarchy men. Such hopes or alarms have grown out of 
fallacious expositions of Scripture. Connected with them, though 
more closely allied with the vulgar types of popular prophecies, were 
the declarations of the Everlasting Gospel and the wild reveries of 
the Dulcinists in the age preceding Dante, and in the period of the 
Renaissance. Other opportunities may be afforded of noticing in 
some detail the multitudinous soothsayings which ushered in the 
French Revolution, and those which agitated the ignorant throughout 
Europe in the years that witnessed the revolutionary disturbances 
that culminated in 1848. Are there not nowin active circulation 
oracles promulgated by known and unknown authors? Does not 
Zadkiel, in the closing nineteenth century, annually issue for sale at a 
moderate price unearthly inteiligence with the same regularity and 
confidence, such as was ridiculed during the religious wars in France 
—a most oracular season —by Alcofribas Nasier, a pseudonym and 
anagram of the laughing friar, Frangois Rabelais ? 

Turning to more obscure examples of separate prophecies, and to 
prophetic periods less famous than those already specified, there may 
be found abundant materials to excite wondering curiosity, or to 
justify sorrowful reflection on the incurable credulity of mankind. 
The prophetic temper is irrepressible, and always finds ready 
mediums, ‘The acceptance of prophetic utterances seems to be a 
common epidemic, if not a chronic affliction of our race. 
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Long before the Emperor Caligula was murdered, the oracle of 
Diva Fortuna at Antium gave warning that he should beware of 
Cassius. In consequence ‘of this admonition he took the life of 
Cassius Longinus, a wealthy and illustrious senator. He was 
nevertheless assassinated by Cassius Chaerea. No man, said Henry 
IV. of France, ever put his successor to death. 

In recording the overthrow of Gelimir, the King of the Vandals, by 
Belisarius, Procopius, the secretary of the Roman general, commem- 
orates an ancient prediction that used to be repeated by the boys in 
the streets of Carthage: G shall drive out B, and again BZ shall drive 
out G. It was an unintelligible enigma, says the historian, till the 
reconquest of Africa. Then it became plain to every one. Genseric 
had expelled Count Boniface ; Gelimir was subdued and driven from 
his throne by Belisarius. The riddle was analogous to that explained 
by Bacon: “When HEMPE is spun, England’s done”; which was 
realised by the accession of James I. as King of Great Britain, 
after the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Philip, and 
Elizabeth. 

Soon after the first quarter of the present century had passed — 
how much sooner cannot be readily ascertained — the following rough 
verses were current in England :— 

In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 
There shall be wonders under heaven: 


On England’s throne there shall sit no king, 
And the year shall pass without a spring. 


On the 2oth of June, 1837, William IV. died, and was succeeded by 
Queen Victoria: no king was on the throne. The spring months of 
that year were cold and stormy. There was no warm weather till 
near midsummer. Snow fell in the northern parts in the end of May 
and the beginning of June. Perhaps before England becomes a re- 
public, possibly before Victoria dies, this rugged rhyme may be altered 
so as to adapt it to the designation and to the fortunes of another 
year. 

Of a like character with this last premonition was that contained in 
an old German collection of prophecies, alleged to be more than two 
hundred years old, which was in the possession of Lorenzo Dow :— 

I would not be a king in 1848, 
I would not be a grave-digger in 1849, 


I would not be a soldier in 1850: 
I would be either in 1851. 


The reasons for the repudiation of these several vocations, and for 
the acceptance of them in the last year, are not stated by the 
unnamed seer, and the declarations are thereby rendered ambiguous 
and plastic to any exposition that events might require. There was, 
however, an apparent justification of the dispositions avowed. The 
year 1848 was the year of the dethronement of Louis Philippe, of the 
flight of the Pope from Rome, of the abdication of the Emperor of 
Austria, of the peril of the King of Prussia, and of wide-spread 
revolution in Europe.* The year 1849 was the year of the Asiatic 





*The prevalent feeling of the time was humorously expressed by Punch:—*‘ It is written that 
a cat may look at a king. Cats will have to be in a hurry.” 
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cholera, of the Hungarian revolution and of its bloody suppression, 
and of successful reaction on the part of the royal authority every- 
where. In 1850 Othello’s occupation was gone: there was no more 
war. In 1851 there were only the ostentatious trappings of peace for 
the soldier, who was petted with a view to prospective needs, and 
nothing but the ordinary casualties of death for the employment of 
the grave-digger. 

It is a pity that no omen is given for 1852 and for the coup d’état 
of Louis Napoleon; nor for 1854 and the Crimean War; nor for 
1859 and the Italian War; nor for 1861 and the War of Secession. 
There was ample demand for prophetic warnings in regard to these 
eventful years ; but the prophetic vision was wanting, or its discov- 
eries await the revelations of future times. The curious prefigura- 
tions contained in Lorenzo Dow’s volume are illustrated in copious 
selections by Professor Gregory in Blackwood’s Magazine (June 1850), 
who attests the authenticity, and in some measure the age of the 
oracles. 

The story of the Empress Josephine and the sable fortune-teller of 
Martinique is too familiar to permit repetition. It is not equally well 
known that it was also foretold to her companion that she should 
become a Turkish Sultana, and that this was accomplished. A cor- 
responding case of apt fortune-telling is reported by the younger 
Pliny about a certain Curtius Rufus, who, holding a subordinate ap- 
pointment in the province of Africa, was visited by a woman taller in 
stature and fairer in feature than human forms and faces, and assured 
that he should go to Rome, gain high honors, and return to the pro- 
vince with supreme command. This might have been garrulous con- 
jecture in the first instance, and fanciful exaggeration in the end. 
Everything happened according to the programme. The same figure 
met Rufus on the shore as he landed at Carthage on his return. He 
came back only to die. 

It is related that Augustus announced to Galba in his youth that 
he should be Emperor of Rome. Galba was alarmed by the prognos- 
tication, and avoided the paths of ambition. His life was prolonged 
to old age without any prospect of the fulfilment of the prophecy ; but 
the destinies will not be turned aside. Accident, rather than design, 
advanced him surprisingly to the Imperial throne, to occupy it for a 
few uneasy months and to leave it stained with his blood. The 
writers of the Augustan history and the earlier Byzantine historians are 
full of similar examples. Those ages abounded in superstition and 
credulity, and there is rarely any assurance that the auguries were not 
oracles after the event. A memorable instance of this nature under 
the Republic was the omen of the career of Caius Marius. At the 
siege of Numantia, Scipio laid his hand on the shoulder of his young 
officer and indicated him as his probable successor in military renown. 
In his early boyhood an eagle’s nest containing seven eaglets had 
fallen into his lap: this was interpreted by Martha, the Syrian pro- 
phetess whom he ever kept with him, to foretell his sevenfold consul- 
ship. Such a thing had never been known in the Roman annals. It 
was contrary to the law and the constitution ; it was a greater inno- 
vation than the elevation of General Grant to the Presidency seven 
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times in succession would be. Nevertheless the vaticination sustained 
the confidence and resolution of the stern and truculent Roman in all 
his trials and hazards and humiliations, in the swamps of Minturnae 
and the solitudes of Carthage, and throughout all the wondrous 
vicissitudes of his fortune. Victorious over his enemies and his 
country, he died of frenzy and intoxication in the first month of the 
seventh consulship, which had been promised him from his childhood. 

In that earliest and most interesting of scandalous chronicles, the 
Secret History of Procopius, the author states the conviction of him- 
self and many intelligent friends, that the Emperor Justinian and the 
Empress Theodora were not human, but of diabolic origin — man- 
devils, as he terms them, such as Merlin and Mother Shipton. He 
then reports a prediction with which a certain Egyptian dayadere — 
dancing-girl, or gypsy — Macedonia by name, had comforted and 
encouraged Theodora in her young days of misery, crime and shame ; 
whereupon Theodora confided to her a dream of the preceding night, 
exhorting her to be neither despondent nor concerned about money, 
for that on her arrival at Constantinople she should marry the chief 
of the devils, and should become mistress of all the wealth she could 
desire. 

St. Hildegarde, Abbess of St. Rupert’s, near Bingen on the Rhine, 
who died in 1178, had the spirit of prophecy from the time she was 
five years old, as we are assured by Matthew of Westminster. She 
continued to ventilate her gifts till she reached the age of forty-two 
years and seven months. She produced or published in the year of 
grace 1142 the Mirror of Future Times, or Pentacron of the Virgin 
Hildegarde. A \ong succession of obscure sibyls and holy prophet- 
esses has continued the stream of prescient conjecture to our times. 

Under the reign of King John of England, Peter, a hermit, prophe- 
sied in 1213 that before Ascension Day John would cease to be king 
of England. Peter was seized and imprisoned in Corfe Castle to 
await the issue of his prediction. On the vigil of Ascension Day 
John surrendered England to Pope Innocent III. and received it back 
as a Papal fief. He therefore ceased to be supreme ruler of England. 
The literal accomplishment of the prophecy did not save Peter’s life: 
John condemned him and his son — Proh pudor /— to be dragged at 
the tails of horses and gibbeted as false prophets. This belongs to 
the class of Delphic quibbles, like the warning given to Pompey to 
beware of Cassius — he was slain at Mount Cassius in Egypt ; or to 
Henry IV., that Jerusalem would be fatal to him: he died in the 
Jerusalem Chamber of the palace. 

The Emperor Andronicus II. Palzologus possessed and consulted 
oracular, enigmatical and unintelligible volumes in regard to his own 
fate, from which Poe’s Raven was probably borrowed. 

Between the years 1665 and 1667, the period following the great 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, a diligent acolyte of the schools of 
the prophets translated into Latin the prophecies and visions of three 
seers, little known otherwise, and little known through this Latin 
version — Kolter, Dabricius, and Christina Poniatowski — all unmen- 
tioned in the Onamasticon of Saxius. 

Peter Lotich, a soldier, a poet, a prophet, and the friend of the 
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illustrious scholar Joaquim Camerarius, foretold the celebrated siege 
and the horrible fate of the city of Magdeburg, subjected to sack, 
massacre and destruction by Tilly. 

But if all examples of single or of collected prophecies should be 
repeated here, the consideration of the most notable collections would 
be indefinitely postponed. One more instance will be reported now 
which has a special interest, as it had much notoriety more than a 
century ago, alarmed courts, and was realised by a marvellous suc- 
cession of events very recently. ; 

The Vaticinium Lehninense announced the coming predominance of 
Prussia, and indicated the transfer of the imperial crown of Germany 
from the House of Habsburg to the House of Hohenzollern. It 
foretold that, with the last ruler of the House of Brandenburg, “/e- 
cipit Germania Regem,” which may signify that under the contemplated 
sovereign Germany would receive a King instead of an Emperor, or 
the Elector of Brandenburg as a King; or that Germany would 
acknowledge a King of the united realm, or would accept the King 
of Prussia as Emperor. The last interpretation has been fulfilled by 
Sadowa and Worth and Sedan and Metz and Versailles. This 
prophecy is now supposed to have been written at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when Prussian politics might well have sug- 
gested it; and it was probably composed at Berlin, perhaps under 
the suggestions of the court. It was ascribed to an old monk, 
Frater Hermannus. About 1714 it first attracted general attention, 
and was eagerly consulted in its manuscript form. It was again the 
subject of curious inquiry and comment under Frederick the Great, 
and a third time in 1806, when Austria was crushed and Russia 
staggered by Napoleon’s great victory at Austerlitz. 

In all times, so far as can be ascertained, pretended prophecies 
have been flying abroad among the people, either in scattered, dis- 
connected and’ obscure sayings, like the loose leaves of the Cumzan 
sibyl, or have been multiplied in secret compilations which time and 
strange coincidences bring to light. A phenomenon of such singular 
and permanent character invites close scrutiny, and will furnish 
interesting matter for consideration in connection with the more 
notable and extended compilations or compositions of the Sibylline 
Oracles, the prophecies of Nostradamus, and other like collections. 
Little as the fact is generally known, there are scarcely fewer oracles 
in this declining nineteenth century than there were in the dubious 
days of the Sibyls, in the equally unascertained period of regal Rome, 
or when the Greeks hearkened to Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius, or 


Jupiter Ammon. 
GEo. FRED’K HOLMES. 























THE FALL OF PORT ROYAL, S. C., IN 1861, 


Wirth A SKETCH OF SUBSEQUENT EVENTS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


URING the last week in October, 1861, the Confederate 
D authorities were advised of the sailing of a formidable fleet 
for the much-coveted bay of Port Royal, under the command of 
Admiral Dupont. Its probable destination had been pretty well 
ascertained previously, but not until its departure was anything 
definitely known here of its tremendous proportions, or of the exact 
time fixed upon for the meditated descent upon our shores. The 
embarkation of the troops and the sailing of the fleet having settled 
those points of uncertainty, it was now to us a matter of the last 
importance to strengthen our defences, to prohibit the absence of any 
from the respective commands, and to add to our insignificant force 
such other troops as might possibly be obtained before the arrival of 
a well-equipped steam-fleet not more than sixty hours’ sail from our 
waters. Patriotic citizens of Beaufort and the islands adjacent, not 
already enrolled, hastened with little regard to their experience to 
the threatened scene of action. In a part of our State, however, 
where only fourteen per cent. of the population were white, these 
additions were quite inconsiderable. 

Fort Beauregard, on the eastern side of the entrance, was situated 
on the western extremity of Phillip’s or Edings’s Island, locally known 
as Bay Point. It was armed with thirteen guns all told, of which 
eleven only were on the sea-face. The entire force on the island, 
numbering about six hundred, was under the command of Colonel 
Dunovant, who had greatly distinguished himself in the Mexican 
War. This included the Beaufort Artillery, a.company of eighty 
men, expert cannoneers, under the immediate command of Captain 
(afterwards General) Stephen Elliott, since widely known as the 
heroic defender of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor. Directly 
opposite, on the headland called Hilton Head, about three miles 
across the bay, was Fort Walker, another earthwork of little more 
strength, with an armament of fourteen guns, garrisoned by a fine 
company from Charleston, the German Artillery. These were sup- 
ported by a regiment of infantry under Colonel De Saussure, another 
veteran of the Mexican War, and four companies of Col. Heyward’s 
regiment, then the 9th South Carolina. To these must be added a 
body of gallant volunteers from Savannah, Ga., who arrived the day 
before the battle. These were said to number twelve hundred, swelling 
the entire force on Hilton Head to about three thousand. Thirty-six 
of the enemy’s vessels were within the bar at sunset on Sunday, 3d, 
and on Monday were busily engaged in sounding and placing buoys 
about one mile below Fort Beauregard. Twenty-eight joined them 
on that day, thus increasing the number to sixty-four sail. This 
included transports with fifteen thousand men. The guns of the 
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Admiral’s ship alone, the Wadash, outnumbered more than two to 
one the united armaments of both our batteries. 

On Monday evening a few shots were fired by the enemy, and a 
larger number during the forenoon of Tuesday, probably for the pur- 
pose of provoking a reply, whereby to ascertain the character and 
range of our guns. In this he was disappointed, our battery pre- 
serving a sullen silence. The destruction of the company colors and 
the explosion of a caisson, without injury to any one, was all the 
damage done. No shot was directed towards Hilton Head on those 
occasions. A gale on Wednesday prevented any movement of the 
fleet, which remained all day at its original anchorage. 

On Thursday, the 7th, after an early breakfast, the fleet weighed, 
and forming line-of-battle, steamed steadily up the east side of the 
bay, each one delivering as she passed her broadside into Fort Beau- 
regard, receiving too some well-directed shots from our cool and 
skilful gunners. The whole line having poured its shot and shell 
upon our unpretending earthwork, reversed their course, and taking 
the counter direction down the bay, repeated their thunders from the 
guns of their opposite side. Continuing for some time this mode of 
attack, with no other casualty on our side than the wounding of two 
men by the premature discharge of a gun in our hot-shot battery, the 
Admiral withdrew just before noon, and engaged Fort Walker until 
half-past two p.M., when that work succumbed, having nearly the 
entire battery dismounted by an enfilade fire, and twelve of her 
brave defenders killed, including the surgeon of the post. Infantry 
of course could be of no avail. Admiral Dupont reported fifteen 
deaths on the fleet. Official reports are always to be credited: our 
informant, who was on board the Wadash, says forty-five were killed. 
No prisoners were taken. In the exuberance of their joy they suf- 
fered the troops on Hilton Head to make good their retreat across 
Skulk Creek in five little steamboats, which the Admiral speaks of in 
his report as a fleet of six steamers—it would have cost him his 
commission in the service of any other government. On our side of 
the bay, the Confederates being on an uninhabited island, were 
deemed an easy prey, and might be taken on board at the leisure of 
the great Admiral. Effecting a landing there not until the 8th, he 
found the magazine empty, and his sole prisoner one of the wounded 
men who was suffered to remain at his own request. 

Though disappointed and chagrined in their expectations of plun- 
der, and their fond anticipations of a large retinue of captives to 
grace the triumph — then hibernate in Fort Warren or on Johnson’s 
Island — yet this was to the Federals no barren victory. It yielded 
them possession of this vast harbor, so indispensable as a naval ren- 
dezvous, and opened to them free and unobstructed access to the rich 
sea-islands constituting the parish of St. Helena, the island portion 
also of St. Luke’s. In the former is situated, on Port Royal Island, 
the once beautiful town of Beaufort, all the unarmed inhabitants of 
which, one only excepted, had with wise foresight fled at the approach 
of the invaders. 

I have said that most of those capable of bearing arms had hastened 
to the front, and thus left many houses with none but female occupants. 
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Some of the families, with few to advise and none to direct them, had 
taken counsel together and resolved to remain in case the enemy should 
occupy the town ; but when the tidings reached them of the fall of both 
batteries (only thirteen miles from town), the elder men advised their 
withdrawal. The means for removal were tendered, and a military 
order was reported to have emanated from the commanding general 
requiring the immediate evacuation of the town. What time was there 
for delay? What necessity for deliberation? Those faithful servants 
who in all previous times had been entrusted with the care of effects 
by masters about to leave for distant travel, were now again called 
upon to assume such charge, and protect, as had been their wont, the 
estates, real and personal, of those who could not encumber the 
transportation placed at their service with anything save what was 
absolutely indispensable. Not supposing that the paternal Govern- 
ment of the United States in its deep solicitude for the welfare of its 
dear children would organise a “ Bureau of Abandoned Lands,” our 
people were content to entrust their safety and protection to their 
faithful slaves. It is at this day quite impossible to make accurate 
distinction between the organised, systematic plundering of officials, 
military and civil, and the wholesale pilfering tacitly sanctioned by 
them. However, the large crops of “sea island cotton,” so much 
sought after in ordinary times, were now tenfold more the object 
of Northern cupidity. ‘Two-thirds or more of the crop had been 
already gathered, and much of it prepared for market. The cotton 
disposed of to their satisfaction, articles of less value, but still in- 
suring a handsome profit above the charges of transportation, next 
claimed attention. Works of art, collections in natural science, 
libraries, public and private, all fine pieces of household furniture, 
musical instruments, not excepting those in the sanctuary—in a word, 
everything of intrinsic or extrinsic value which would pay its way to 
New York or Boston and leave “a margin” to the enterprising 
shipper, was swept away. Family portraits and family Bibles shared 
the common fate. We are assured by eye-witnesses that such utensils 
and articles of furniture as would not warrant the hazard of shipment, 
were taken from the negroes and exposed to public sale. Invaders 
claim the right to forage on the invaded: this leaves, however, the 
right to invade still unsettled ; nor does it follow as a legitimate con- 
clusion that the conquered, whether combatants or not, have no right 
to demand compensation. But the enemy went quite beyond the 
right to forage, 2. e. to seize provisions necessary for support, and, as 
we have seen, possessed themselves of everything moveable, and soon 
matured plans for completing their spoliation by virtually confiscating 
the very soil on which stood our homes, and for which the blood of 
our ancestors was freely spilled in the first contest for liberty with 
England, a far more magnanimous foe. I shall particularise a few of 
the acts of the victors before bringing this to a close. : 

Driven by the approach of Federal bayonets, our people of all 
ages, with few or none of the comforts to which they had been ac- 
customed, were forced to leave the genial clime of our orange-grow- 
ing islands just at the insetting of winter, to seek refuge where the 
rigors of cold must be superadded to privations ; and where again 
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were to be exhibited those examples of heroic virtue and endurance 
which had so brilliantly illustrated the character of Carolina matrons 
and maidens during our first struggle for independence. So long 
then as they were sustained by the hope of success, no amount of 
suffering was too severe for their fortitude: cold, hunger, disease, 
death, were met without a murmur. The events of the several suc- 
ceeding years are not unknown; they have become matters of 
general history ; but as far as this particular locality is concerned, 
too much obscurity enwraps the doings of Government officials ; and 
it is to the dispersion of some, at least, of these clouds that I now 
direct my energies. 

On the 5th of August, 1861, the Congress of the United States 
passed an Act for raising twenty millions of dollars by direct tax 
on all the States. The portion allotted to South Carolina was 
$363,570. In the fifty-second section it is provided that,—“ If any 
State is in rebellion when (April 1, 1862) this Act goes into opera- 
tion, it is to be executed by the President as soon as authority is 
restored.” This Act was unobjectionable, being strictly constitu- 
tional, and securing the rights of the taxed whether present or 
absent. It further provided that, where extreme measures were 
necessary, the collector should first levy on the personal property of 
the defaulter. In case of the insufficiency of that, then, and not till 
then, his land may be taken; and, after notice given, it, or as much 
of it as may be necessary, may be sold, and the overplus, if any, 
returned or paid to the owner. Where the land could not be sold 
for the amount of tax due, the collector was to buy it for the United 
States, the owner having always the right within two years to redeem 
the same by paying the taxes, etc. Whether the State by its ordi- 
nance of secession was out of the Union or in it, certain it is that 
all of St. Helena Parish and the portion of St. Luke’s above-men- 
tioned, a number of islands separated from the mainland by bays, 
sounds and navigable channels, a political as well as geographical 
division of the State, was subjugated, and in the actual possession of 
the United States after the events of the 7th of November, 1861. 
The civil authority of the Government was thus reéstablished and in 
undisputed operation. Yet, on the 7th of June, 1862, seven months 
after the subjugation of this parish and the restoration of civil 
authority therein, Congress passed another law, which has been 
characterised as “the most atrocious and cruel wrong which ever was 
inflicted even by an absolute despot upon his subject.” 

Let the Act of 1862 speak its own merits. Let it point out also to 
what part of the State it was applicable. Sec. rst. “When in any 
State, or portion of any State, by reason of insurrection or rebellion, 
the civil authority of the Government of the United States is ob- 
structed, so that the provision of the Act of 1861 cannot be peace- 
ably executed, the said direct taxes shall be apportioned in each 
State, or part thereof, wherein the civil authority is thus obstructed, 
upon all the lands situate therein.” Each parcel of said land is 
charged with the payment of its proportion of the whole tax, and in 
addition thereto “a penalty of fifty per cent.” A penalty! For 
what crime this “penalty ”? 
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Thus it is seen that Congress did not discard the idea that a part 
of a State might be in rebellion and another part in repose, and for 
just such a case made the above provision. For this parish the Act 
of 1861 was the law, and was sufficient ; for that part, and that only, 
where the civil authority was obstructed, was the Act of 1862 in- 
tended ; there only was it legally applicable. 

For the execution of this infamous law three commissioners, with 
ample salaries, were appointed by the President for each State. 
Those for South Carolina entered upon their duties at Beaufort in 
October, 1862. This, it will be remembered, was nearly one year 
after the establishment here of the civil authority of the United 
States. 

Two extracts from the Act of 1862 will be quite sufficient to show 
the intelligent reader that it is in no sense a tax act, but an act of 
confiscation and forfeiture, with a title contemptibly equivocal and 
false—an act to punish before trial and without discrimination all 
property-owners in an insurrectionary district. Let us see. If the 
property-owner shall fail to pay within sixty days the amount assessed 
by said commissioners, “the title to his land shall thereupon be- 
come forfeited to the United States.” After such forfeiture shall 
follow a sale, by which the “title shall be vested in the United 
States or the purchaser.” The American citizen need not be 
reminded that such a law was in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution if the State was not out of the Union—and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that she could not be 
out. But it has long since been noticed that when it suited the 
interests and schemes of her enemies to have her out she was viewed 
as foreign. ‘Those potent interests could bring her within the fold 
again. Indeed, the status of St. Helena Parish is still uncertain, 
the United States being the largest land-owner, and that too without 
an Act of the Legislature permitting them to hold. All the lands in 
the parish are held by the above-mentioned Act of forfeiture of 1862, 
pretending to bea taxact. This is United States territory within 
the limits of a State. 

We have not leisure to enter into minute details of the proceed- 
ings of this agency or of its controlling spirit. Suffice it therefore to 
say, that after three or more years of painful exile during the war, 
and twice that number of continued sufferings since, the year 1873 
finds those refugees homeless and destitute ; a few, indeed, within 
view of scenes made dear to them by many recollections of the past, 
and permitted daily to behold those once happy homes, from entrance 
to which they are now shut out by new and strange possessors. Not- 
withstanding the provision that personal effects shall first be taken for 
taxes due, not one dollar has been credited on account of the large 
crops of cotton so readily converted into money; nor, indeed, for 
anything else. Notwithstanding that other provision, that the over- 
plus, if any, after the sale of lands shall be paid to the owner, not 
one dollar has yet reached the hands of those impoverished citizens 
of St. Helena; yet we know that there is an overplus of seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($700,000) in the Treasury arising from these 
sales ; and we know, moreover, that those Direct Tax Commissioners 
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sold all the lands of each citizen under that monstrous Act, even where 
the sale of one parcel had realised more than double the amount of 
tax upon the whole, together with attendant charges. This is so 
incredibly atrocious that it needs to be stated more plainly, lest the 
reader attribute to his own misapprehension what is due to the infamous 
proceedings of those commissioners representing the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. Let it be understood, then, that 
where one person was the owner of several parcels of land, and the 
sale of the first parcel offered produced the entire amount assessed 
upon them all, as well as the expenses charged, with an ample sur- 
plus too as perquisite, if you will, the sales of all the other parcels 
were proceeded with just as though there were a deficit to be supplied. 
Even this gives but a faint idea of the spirit in which these creatures 
of the Department carried out its behests. Possessing themselves 
of a plat of the town of Beaufort, they had a copy taken, in which, 
that all the old landmarks might be obliterated and owners unable to 
identify their property, they ordered all the street names to be care- 
fully omitted and numbers and letters substituted for their designa- 
tion. This precaution was scarcely necessary, as the contemplated 
sales were advertised in the Mew South, a half-penny sheet, which 
could in no wise find its way through the military lines and reach the 
banished and dispersed exiles of St. Helena. Even the lines divid- 
ing the several lots in the square were removed by their surveyor, 
new lines run, new numbers affixed, and the squares thenceforward 
denominated “blocks.” Could any ingenuity have devised means 
more effectual for preventing the owner knowing anything about the 
sale in which he was most interested? Yet they pretended to be 
giving premonitory notice by advertisement, when not one of the dis- 
persed and homeless exiles ever saw, or ever could see, the paper in 
which it appeared, as the commissioners well knew; yet, to put 
their schemes beyond the possibility of miscarriage, every town-lot is 
therein described under false boundaries and numbers. Thus the 
sales were made, and much of the property purchased at low figures ; 
for the buyers made their bids under the conviction that they were 
securing uncertain leases only, which must expire at the termination 
of the war, be that termination what it might. 

The war having been brought to a close — a most disastrous close for 
the poor South, as events have sadly proved — petitions as fruitless as 
they were frequent were sent to Washington, and so little notice did 
they receive that it is still matter of doubt whether one was ever pre- 
sented in Congress. These rightful efforts having failed, some of the 
refugees, aided by friends more fortunate than themselves, commenced 
suits in the courts for the recovery of their lands. No sooner was it 
known that such a course was adopted than the interlopers, alarmed 
for the security of their ill-gotten titles, invoked the aid of Congress, 
who passed another act confirming them in their possession, and 
declaring that the mere receipts given by the commissioners should 
have all the validity of titles in fee. Thus has a stop been put to all 
farther efforts to recover ; nor has any step been taken by Congress 
up to this time for compensation. Of nearly three-fourths of a million 
overplus lying idle in the Treasury, no portion has yet been tendered 
on any terms. 
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At the above-mentioned sale the Government became the owner ou 
a large portion of the parish, as well farming lands as houses and lots 
in town ; many of these again were disposed of to negroes on long 
time, the Government taking a lien as security for ultimate payment. 
The buyers entered and made the most of their opportunities by cutting 
down the forest, selling the fuel, and themselves consuming as such 
all the fencing and many of the buildings. Those not so consumed 
were allowed to dilapidate and so fall into decay that upon the Gov- 
ernment agents pressing for the purchase-money, the depreciated 
property has in not a few instances reverted to them, now no longer 
worth the original tax for which it was sold. 

These large but valueless possessions proving now an encumbrance, 
Congress last year passed an act ostensibly for the purpose of facili- 
tating their restoration to the rightful owners ; but see the conditions 
imposed. Until June 1874 the original owners are allowed the privi- 
lege of redeeming whatever may be still in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; but the taxes must be paid, and notwithstanding the annual 
rents which have accrued, ten per cent. per annum on those taxes, 
from 1863 to the time that such redemption may be consummated ; 
besides contingent expenses of surveys, advertisements, etc. In addi- 
tion to all this the owner is subjected to farther inconvenience, 
difficulty and expense, in being required to establish his ownership 
beyond the possibility of doubt, and to the full satisfaction of the 
Department in Washington —a proceeding quite as unnecessary as it 
is annoying, since the State courts are fully competent to the adjudi- 
cation of cases of contested titles between its citizens ; and the Trea- 
sury Department does not propose to give a conveyance in fee, but 
simply upon securing its exorbitant exactions, to “let go its eager 
grasp,” the evidence of which is to be in the form of a release, by 
which the property reverts to its anée-bel/um status in the hands of 
its rightful owner. Where then the necessity of substantiating at 
trouble and expense the proper ownership, when the act of the Gov- 
ernment is one of simple relinquishment of claim? Some think that 
this late act of Congress is the first step towards a returning sense of 
justice, indicating an intention to compensate for property sold. It 
indicates no such intention ; it may possibly indicate an apprehension 
that some future Congress will make restitution. Perhaps this act was 
passed so that whatever might be redeemed under its provisions 
would thus be put beyond the pale of compensation, as having been 
already satisfied by restoration in kind. 

The white population of Beaufort, before the war about goo, are now 
less than half that number ; and of these scarcely one-fourth are the 
former residents! Many have established new homes abroad, having 
abandoned the last hope of again beholding scenes endeared to them 
by the strongest ties of place, associated in their memories with tra- 
ditions of Indian$warfare and the tales of later strife with British and 
Tories, in all which their own ancestral names are conspicuous. 
Others are wandering from place to place, seeking a scanty subsistence 
by toil and exertion, and such labor as the inexperienced hands of the 
once opulent can perform ; among these are delicate .and refined 
young ladies, 

‘‘Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskilled,” 
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still indulging the fond hope that they will yet again kneel at the 
altars of their forefathers, decorate the sepulchres of their venerated 
dead, and, if forever denied an abode muon the soil rightfully their 
own, yet be permitted to find a resting-place at least within its grateful 
bosom. Not a few thus deprived of their hereditary estates, their fine 
mansions destroyed by fire, or polluted by the orgies of vice or the 
squalid and indolent negro, have already found that resting-place in 
the land of strangers, thus mercifully relieved from a sight so repul- 
sive and humiliating to a noble, proud and generous spirit. In this 
once beautiful town, the seat of opulence, intelligence and refinement, 
the nursery of piety and virtue, may be seen to-day large and conve- 
nient dwellings occupied by swarms of negroes, tenants of the United 
States ; in some of the rooms all the woodwork stripped off and burnt 
for fuel, while in others the wretched inmates are crowded together, 
their mephitic exhalations partly dispersed by the sea-breeze pouring 
through the paneless windows, which when winter comes on, will be 
stuffed with scraps of paper and rag, or the more abundant tufts of 
our evergreen “long-moss.” With such tenants, as a matter of course 
fires are not uncommon, and.not a few houses have been thus destroyed 
through their negligence and total irresponsibility. 

Beaufort still exhibits to one approaching on the waters of its grand 
and lovely bay — fortunately not removable — some at least of its 
former beauty and attractiveness: but let the admirer enter and pass 
to the rear of its charming water-front, to behold dilapidation and 
decay, indolence, misery, filth and vice — on the ruins of habitable and 
tasteful abodes, rickety and disproportioned shanties. This seat of 
elegance, once called, and not inaptly, the garden-spot of South Caro- 
lina, widely celebrated for its delicious climate and extraordinary 
salubrity, is now threatened with an adverse notoriety ; and disease, 
hitherto almost unknown, begins to assume the character of an annual 
visitant. 

But I have said enough, quite enough ; and, in accordance with my 
purpose, proceed to cite in conclusion a few instances of exceptional 
barbarity, in farther illustration of “ Man’s inhumanity to man.” 

“On the 7th November 1861, one of the residents of this unfortu- 
nate parish, a widow lady of seventy years and upwards, opposed to 
secession and the war, a supporter as far as her age and sex would 
permit of the Union, was compelled with others to leave her home for 
the up-country. Cotton of the value of more than $15,000 was left 
in her barn, and her plantation was abundantly supplied for the support 
of alargeestate. In 1865 she returned to find herself a pauper. Her 
cotton had been seized by Government officials, her other personal 
property plundered or destroyed, and her plantation sold to Yankee 
adventurers.” Doubtless there was a very large “ overplus ;” equally 
doubtless not one dollar of it has been paid to her. What was her 
offence? Called at length from earth to heaven, she enters upon the 
possession of treasure laid up “where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.” 


Mr. C , an elderly gentleman who had stoutly advocated the 





Union cause in 1832, opposing almost alone the overwhelming numbers 
who in this parish advocated the nullification of the tariff act, who again 
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in 1850 resisted the tide of secession at a time so opportune for its 
success, who finally in 1860 sang paans to the Union, declaring that 
its preservation was paramount to all other considerations, ready to 
liberate or to immolate his slaves in defence of its perpetuity, he residing 
on his plantation, and resolved not to leave, walked to his landing to 
welcome the boats of Dupont’s fleet. Avowing his devotedness to 
the Union as evinced by his undeviating course of previous life, he 
claimed the enemy’s protection. The promise of this he readily 
obtained. In a very few days he was compelled to take his family 
through the lines to escape the violence of the negroes against whom 
he had no protection whatever. So completely was he identified with 
the enemy, that upon coming within our lines he was arrested and 
brought to trial. He was saved by his years and the characteristic 
leniency of the Confederate officers. This man, though not respected 
for his political sentiments, yet venerated for his name and his years, 
is said to be still surviving, in destitution and want, infirm in body and 
imbecile in mind, his lands apportioned to the negroes whose threats 
had forced him into exile ! 

The Episcopal church at Beaufort and its cemetery, occupying an 
entire square, were enclosed by a high, substantial wall of brick. 
The materials being convenient for the construction of an army bake- 
oven, as much of this wall as would serve their purpose was thrown 
down and the bricks duly applied to that use. This wall has not yet 
been rebuilt, nor any compensation offered by the Government. This 
same church-building, very large and commodious, and well suited for 
the purpose, was converted into a hospital, for the convenience of 
which the pews and some of the chancel furniture were torn’ out and 
the gallery-rails partly cut away. The pews have been restored by 
contribution, not Government appropriation. That the altar was. 
used as an amputating table has been boldly asserted ; but such dese- 
cration is scarcely to be believed. 

Private libraries met the fate of other personal effects. As for 
books at least, the negroes were not expected to offer very liberal 
competition ; the dealers of the North were allowed a rare oppor- 
tunity of replenishing their stalls. The five thousand volumes of the 
“Beaufort Library Society,” a small but choice collection, were 
shipped to New York. This seems to have been the work of army 
officials, for they found their way eventually to Washington, where, 
as a letter from Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institution in- 
forms us, they were accidentally destroyed by fire. The influences 
which caused their removal from New York to Washington are 
matters of rumor only. It is said that they were ordered to be sold 
in the former city, and that Provost-Marshal Genera! Fry — some 
say the late Horace Greeley ; probably both—remonstrated with 
Mr. Lincoln on the enormity of such an act, who promptly revoked 
the order for sale, and directed the books to be deposited in the 
building of the above institution, with the avowed intention to restore 
them at the termination of the war. A petition was presented in the. 
United States Senate, asking a small appropriation with which to pur- 
chase another collection of books for these impoverished citizens of 
Beaufort, whereby too the laudable design of the late President might 
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be in a manner executed. The report of the committee was adverse 
and one of the grounds set forth by his apologists was that there was 
no evidence that he had expressed any intention to do an act so just 
and honorable. 

I have endeavored to present.a true statement of facts. If there 
be an error, it is unintentional ; and if corrected, I will be glad to 
make acknowledgment through the same channel which shall convey 
this to the public. Let me conclude in the words of another : “ What 
have these people, an entire community, done that they should be 
pursued with such vindictiveness? What other instance in modern 
history can be found to compare with it in atrociousness? Are the 
people of the United States aware of the position of poverty and 
want into which this once opulent and thriving people have been 
reduced by no fault of their own? When they left their wealth and 
fine estates, they knew they would soon fall into the hands of the 
officers of a civilised government, and that by the laws of modern 
warfare the property of private individuals captured on land is not 
the subject of confiscation and forfeiture.” I am forced to the con- 
viction that these things are unknown to the great body of the people 
of the United States, as I cannot believe that they are so dead to 
the sentiments of justice and humanity as to sanction them, or even 
regard them with indifference. 

A. 


DE LIBERIS. 
(To M. J. P.) 


—_—_ 


ES, I brought from my soul’s hidden coffer — 
Be its riches or little or great — 
Of the best that its contents could offer, 
Of memory’s treasured estate : 
There were bay-leaves, more regal than ermine, 
Which your poet* had gathered of fame — 
(A question not hard to determine, 
Such wealth to proclaim !) 


There were pictures disclosed of more holy 
Suggestions, where neither the fine 

Silken cassock nor band of the lowly 
Disciple was set as a sign ; 





* John R. Thompson. 
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But where angels had drawn with their fingers, 
In the light of their unfading youth, 
His brow, and the radiance that lingers 
As a symbol of truth. 


There was homage avowed for the learning 
Of the scholar so gifted of art, 

And somewhat of pride in the turning 
Unto letters in which I had part — 

His letters that dealt with the nigher 
Relations of life, friend to friend; 

No stinting therein of the higher 

Light, Pallas may lend. 


There was too the strange joy of possessing 
A friend in the region of bliss, 
An impulse than any more pressing 
To loosen the rivets of this — 
To break from each smiling temptation 
Of earth, from its pleasures miscalled, 
And to cherish divine emulation 
Of life disenthralled ! 


There was even a subtler enjoyment 
Than counting these pearls one by one; 
Reminiscence found sweetest employment 
In bringing her tears to the sun, 
That an iris of tribute might hover, 
(As of tears and of sunshine that pave 
Heaven’s vaulted streets glowingly over), 
And so mantle his grave. 


Thus I sang from my heart in devotion 
A measure unstinted of praise, 
While a tenderful flow of emotion 
Ran babblingly into my lays; 
No thought came of censure low muttered, 
Of storm brewing distant and dim, 
That 7 so unworthy had uttered 
Loud pzans to him! 


Till a low voice in kindness suggested 
A sheltering fear of such ruth, 
And the thread of my song was arrested 
While I flew in alarm to your truth. 
Thanks, thanks for the care that brings hither, 
To the goal where expression is freed, 
The thought that no longer asks whither 
The yew-path might lead. 
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And that here mid a circle of sages 

I may verses of tribute essay, 
Nor fear to bring weeds to the pages 

Where a flower I would timidly lay, 
Whose fragrance shall twine with the fairness 

Of the roses the South-land will bring, 
To honor a poet whose rareness 

’Tis her glory to sing. 


MArY B. DopcGe. 


THE GOLD LAKE FEVER. 


I1.—Tue News. 


thrilled New York on Black Friday are, on a larger or smaller 
scale, being continually enacted in “the El Dorado of the Pacific.” 
The Stock Exchange is a scene of ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ” ; to 
it are transferred the excitements which shook the early mines, and 
started hosts of crusaders from one end of the State to the other in 
search of the hidden treasures entombed in the most inaccessible 
places of our mountains. “A strike,” “‘ new diggings,” “a rich placer,” 
was heralded throughout the length and breadth of the land, with a 
rapidity which even now in the days of railroads and telegraphs seems 
wonderful. Every miner was in the attitude of expectation: he was 
ready to believe any tale of the richness of new diggings. There 
was no account of immense deposits that would have seemed in- 
credible. Had it been announced that Aladdin’s lamp and cave, 
their power and riches, had been discovered, the laugh would have 
been at the incredulity that disbelieved. A mere rumor has started 
thousands in a single night. Men have left claims that were making 
them rapidly rich, in the hope that riches could be acquired more 
rapidly in some more favored locality. And this spirit has not 
entirely died away. The shrewdest business men of our metropolis 
were “carried away ” with the reports of rich diamond discoveries in 
Arizona, and found themselves badly humbugged in purse and mind. 
The consequence in early days was that there was no permanent 
population anywhere: the State was like a pot of boiling water, in a 
constant state of effervescence and fermentation. 


CC aied New is the land of excitements. The scenes that 
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Our camp was no exception. There were men in our camp, known 
by the euphonious name of “ Shirt-tail Cafion,” who were always on 
the gui vive for a change. There were Prospecting Bill and Limpey 
Jack and Red Top, always ready for a start. They had almost de- 
termined to pull “up stakes ” and “ vamose ” the rather dubious pros- 
pects of a fortune from our claims, to which we had been lured by 
the announcement that a sailor had picked up an immense nugget 
some weeks before. The early traditions of a sailor’s and a “ nig- 
ger’s” luck in the mines still cling to an old “Forty-niner.” Des- 
pite their supposed freedom from superstition, the most intelligent 
of the old miners have not ceased to believe in two things: one, that 
good luck always flows to the fortunate beholder of the new moon 
over his right shoulder, and the other that there is a peculiar luck for 
sailors and negroes. At the time we are speaking of, this belief ex- 
isted to such an extent that we always calculated ourselves extremely 
fortunate to have one of either in our prospecting companies. Men 
who would shrink from the utter want of a sense of the proprieties in 
the one, or the color of the other, welcomed them on a pros- 
pecting tour. If with either of such we failed to succeed, it was not 
the fault of their luck, but our own want of it, which was so pertina- 
ciously bad that it was even, to our wonder and surprise, able to 
overcome their natural good fortune. 

But Sailor Bob’s luck had been confined to himself; it had not 
extended to any who had been led to desert their old claims in 
Sirocco Flat and wander to this unmentionable cafion. The secret 
of its name could then be traced, though the causes which led to the 
nomenclature of many of our mining-camps have faded away. In 
the early days of California, names had as much meaning as they did 
in Hebrew poetry and song. They were not so poetical, perhaps, but 
were equally expressive ; they told a tale to those who knew unde 
derivatur: they were full of meaning to the initiated. I travelled 
with a gentleman of antiquarian tastes a short time ago, in company 
with another old miner, over his old stamping grounds. He was some- 
times shocked at the uncouth names some of the old remembered 
sites bore. His constant question was Why? why? I could not in- 
vent a tale of fiction to satisfy all his Whys. But there were several 
of whose names our mining companion had been a “magna pars,”— 
to use the expression of Jim Andrews, “he was thar.” We stood by 
the classic precincts of “ You Bet.” You Bet had been an important 
mining village. It was now dismantled and hoary. Its former gran- 
deur was disappearing — a few shakes, a pile of logs here and there, 
a dozen standing chimneys, showed that Carthage was destroyed. 
“You Bet!” exclaimed my friend —‘‘ Why, why, did they give it 
such a name?” It was ground hallowed and sacred to our mining 
companion ; it had been the scene of his mining successes and his 
mining failures. It was endeared to him by the memories of “ hard 
old times,” when “gold was scase and grub was high.” “I was 
thar,” said Jim Andrews, “ when that ar mining town wur nowhar. I 
saw it rise; I saw it go down kerchunk. ‘That ar house that ain’t 
no house that you see thar, with a standing chimbley and them ar 
long logs, wur the big hotel of You Bet. Thar wur a big crowd thar, 
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I tell yer; and at nights and Sundays all the boys got into this here 
town and that ar house, and thar wur some tall fun. Such eatin! 
Why, Bill Stokes kep the house, and his wife wur a tarnal sight the 
best cook that ever cooked /rijo/es in this here State ; and thar in 
that very house what ain’t no house, I’ve seen such balls as you 
couldn’t shake a stick at. Such dancing! such fiddling! such 
goings on as ud make yer heart ache! To be sure thar wur not 
menny female critters thar, not more’n five or six to a hundred or 
more bucks, but what they didn’t have in quantity they made up in 
sperits. Thar never wur a more speritted critter than Widow Pruitt, 
and Polly Brook was a scrimshus gal surely. Why, when young 
lawyer Woodgate with his fine airs onct axed hur to dance with him, 
she just looked up as peart as you please, and said unto him, she sez, 
she did, Sir, ‘Why, Sir, please scuse me, for- I hev eaten so much 
that I hev got a big pain just below my waist, and can’t dance.’” 

“Well, well!” said my friend ; “ but that don’t tell us how it came 
by the name of You Bet.” 

Jim was for a moment confused at the interruption in his narra- 
tive, but at length continued. “ Wal, when that ar house fust went 
up, it wur but half-finished when Stokes and his wife’s darter went 
into it. Thar was no town then; fur it wur the fust house. So one 
night a poor feller of a miner, who was prospecting round by moon- 
light, and with his blankets on his shoulders, saw the house, and 
thought as it was only half-built no one was thar. So he climbed up 
the scantlings, and was just getting in over the top when Stokes 
heard a noise, and looking up saw a feller just about dropping on 
his darter’s bed. Stokes riz, he did, and jerking out a pistol, clapped 
it to the head of the poor feller, and just sed, ‘You git!’ The fel 
slided in double-quick. All he could say was* You bet!’ and he 
fell down on tother side quickern lightning, and that ar fel’s ‘You 
bet!’ was a standing joke of Stokes ; and that’s how the name of 
You Bet came to this town.” 

The name of our mining camp was founded on as simple an inci- 
dent, and will be developed in our story. 

Sailor Bob’s nugget had come to him just after a spree he had felt 
in duty bound to get on, after a continuance of hard times for three 
weeks at least, and when, after a fit of desperation caused by the 
closing down of bar-rooms and boarding-houses on his credit, he had 
gathered his traps together and started away with pick, pan and 
shovel, and with a pair of blankets on his shoulder, to prospect the 
gulches and cajions around Sirocco Flat. Sirocco Flat had been 
considerably exercised when it discovered Sailor Bob had really a 
miner’s outfit on his shoulder ; it was like the blast of a trumpet to 
an old veteran in the army. We all felt that something was coming, 
and if it had not been that Bob had made himself so abominably 
disgusting during his spree, and had incurred the enmity of our land- 
lord — for hotel-keepers are a power in a mining town—no doubt 
several would have been tempted to follow his luck. So Bob started 
alone. He walked to the bar of the Sirocco, but Sirocco’s bar-tender 
was intensely engaged just then. He looked around for a small 
crowd that had congregated in the saloon and had been excitedly 
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talking over national affairs — an Old Whig and Democrat taking the 
lead for an hour before Sailor’s Bob’s entrance — but to his discom- 
fiture the crowd had dispersed. Again he tried to enter into conver- 
sation with “ Barkeep,” preparatory for a last effort for a drink; but 
Barkeep was too wily to be caught in such a trap, and so Sailor 
Bob started away with a sigh as he saw the tempting array of bottles, 
full and shining, that adorned the bar-room of Sirocco’s hotel. Bob 
was the subject of conversation that evening at headquarters. All 
seemed to know that his prospects were certain, success was just be- 
fore him ; and as the visions of that certainty rose, there was a half 
remorseful feeling in those who had so shamefully slunk away in the 
morning. Barkeep was clad, however, in virtuous admiration of him- 
self; he was one of those men who are incapable of doing wrong ; 
he had a philanthropic intention in every action of his life. When 
he refused liquor to the poor wretch, whose last “ quarter” had been 
spent in his saloon, it was to keep the poor fuddled fellow “ from 
a-‘making a beast of ’isself;” and now, “ Ef,” said he, “Ef I ’ad 
honly tampered with ’im — yes, tampered with ’im when he cum this 
morning, he might a-bin drunk now past finding out. It wur my duty 
to shun ’im, fur he wudden’t a-bin now on the road to fortin. Ef you 
give Bob a hinch, ’e’ll take a hell, he will, and ’e oughter thank me 
fur not giving ’im a hopportunity on ’is way to fortin.” ‘There were 
several who thought it would have been better for him to have 
thought of this before Bob got dead-broke, but none allowed them- 
selves to say so. There might come a time when they too might not 
be able to pay for grub, when they too might want a morsel of bread ; 
such things were not uncommon then, and the bar-keeper and _ hotel- 
keeper had good memories. 

Four weeks passed by, and while the sovereigns of Sirocco Flat 
were discussing in the same saloon one night national affairs with an 
energy that might have instructed our officials, Bob stood among them. 
There was an air of unmistakable prosperity about Bob. He was hat- 
less to be sure, and his unkempt locks were massed and matted around 
his head, but that was nothing to an “honest miner.” His stocking- 
less feet were well ventilated, his boots bearing conspicuous evidences 
of hard usage, his blue flannel shirt hardly held together by some 
strings which Bob’s tailoring skill had substituted for stitches, and his 
breeches shredded and torn into cafions and gulches at the bottoms 
so they scarcely concealed his legs: but clothes did not make the man 
in the mines, nor were they any criterion of his wealth. There was 
an air of conscious power about Bob, for he stood erect and smiled 
as only a man can smile with a full pocket and a consciousness that 
he is superior to the situation. “ Boys, let’s take a drink,” was his 
first exclamation, and that invitation and the peculiar smile were fol- 
lowed by one of the warmest welcomes in the world, as the bar-loafing 
citizens of Sirocco Flat clasped the hands of their returned friend and 
fellow-citizen. ‘ How air yer, old Bob?” cried Barkeep, in an ecstasy 
of friendly feeling as he warmly clasped the extended digits of the 
sailor-boy —“ Old fel, I know’d ye’d turn up bright and shinin’ some 
of these here times ;” and so with the others as they hurried to their old 
friend and companion. Sauntering towards the bar, delaying for a 
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moment the anticipated deliciousness of a cocktail, Bob was in his 
element ; he could stand treats, he was the centre of an admiring 
throng. It mattered not to him that a few days before, of these “ there 
were none so poor as to do him reverence.” Now they fawned upon 
and flattered him. Bob had the gilding about him which makes the 
man in higher and better circles than the loungers about a grog-shop ; 
and as the last man swallowed the very dregs of his tumbler, there 
was a stillness and expectancy that showed what was needed of Bob. 
He did not keep them long in suspense. With a triumphant smile he 
hoisted the lappel of his coat, and untying cords and unlashing 
stitches of twine, drew forth first a heavy buckskin purse well filled 
with “dust,” which he threw with a careless air upon the counter. It 
fell with a heavy thump, and then with an ostentation refreshing to 
the lookers-on, he produced from the folds of his ragged shirt-tail — a 
nugget. There are various-sized nuggets of gold taken from the 
mines ; one less than a good-sized thumb does not excite special atten- 
tion ; but when they are larger than that, they do, in geometrical ratio 
as they increase. This one made them stare with open eyes and bated 
breath. As he drew it out from the folds of its hiding-place, from the 
first gleam of its yellow radiance to the moment the last point made 
its appearance the time seemed interminable ; and then as he fondled 
the thing, and laid it on the counter tenderly by the side of the purse, 
the amazement gave way to a shout, and for the moment Bob was 
king. ‘“ Thair, boys, is summat to look at!” said Bob, again taking up 
the “grate bowlder,” as Micky Hennessy called it, fondling it and 
triumphantly smiling. “ Thair it air, solid goold, bright and shiney as 
a golden moon —true meta! — look at it and see its beauty.” Barkeep’s 
breath came thick and fast. He had already “spotted ” the lump; - 
he held in his own hands the clue to Bob’s pocket, and he gazed 
alternately at the nugget and then at his shining array of bottles, and 
almost unconsciously he stretched out his hand, as if already in pos- 
session of the prize. 

“ Avast there, you lubber!” broke from the sailor’s lips, as he saw the 
action and interpreted its meaning rightly. “It ain’t yourn, and I 
ain’t sure it ever will be,” as from the mysterious depths of some 
other place about his tattered clothes he drew forth a piece of muslin 
wrapped around some more “ dust,” and handed it to the Barkeep from 
which to take his pay. By this time the news had spread ; the bar- 
room was filled, all anxious to gaze upon the wonderful nugget Sailor 
Bob’s luck had brought. Squire Fitch, the justice of the peace for 
Sirocco, was among the number. The Squire was a character. He 
took “ pride and pleasure in the eddicational interests of this common- 
wealth.” He sought to make himself the umpire in all literary mat- 
ters, and had impressed many with the idea that his education had 
not been neglected in his youth. Jim Andrews’ criticism on him, 
after a careful scrutiny of his pretensions for several months, was: 
“Dod rot it! I can’t make him out. He may have a heap of book 
larning, but he ain’t eddicated in the rudiments. His fundamental 
isn’t right.” But then the Squire clearly demonstrated that Jim 
Andrews’ education had been neglected in Ais youth, The Squire 
wrote for the S¢rocco Avalanche too — sometimes in prose, and some- 
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times he rhymed. He always referred to his youth as “before the 
time I commenced to study,” or “at the time I commenced to study my 
tupto, iupteis, tuptes, for I don’t know how long since I said amo, amas, 
amat.” 

There was a nervous twitch about the Squire’s hand as he 
drew from his pocket a smashed eye-glass with which to inspect this 
nugget. The nugget itself was a curiously formed mass of gold ; long, 
inclined to be round and bent, it looked something like a summer 
squash. In the eyes of those who gazed, it was enormous ; it grew 
upon them, and the conflicting estimates of its value were ridiculous. 

“ Wal, Bob,” said a spruce-looking little fellow, whose oily head, 

reasy hands, and old muslin coat denoted the barber of the Flat — 
“Wal, Bob, you’re a millionary now, like Astor and them chaps in New 
York, ain’t yer?” 

“ Be jabers! and it’s a practhasing piece of goold that’s worth a 
couple of millions,” said Irish Charlie as he laid his hand upon it. 

Blissersnifkins’ eyes fairly danced as he threw his arms around 
Bob’s neck with an affectionate hug, exclaiming, “And sure, Bob, 
you're the man for beesness, and vos the beeg man with the monish. 
Coom down to the shop, vere I sell you a shute; gif ’em away sheep. 
But vot cares you for monish now, Bob?” 

“It’s hefty,” said Jim Andrews, as with a sigh he picked up the 
nugget and weighed it in his hands, while his eyes speculatively 
turned towards the array of bottles and decanters, as if summing up 
the number of cocktails and smashes the lump would purchase —“ It’s 
hefty, and came from Shirt-tail Cafion. How much, Squire, do you 
think it would come to?” 

The Squire again applied the smashed eye-glass to his eye, exam- 
ined it still more closely, drew a long breath as he again lifted it from 
the counter, and then oracularly said: “It'll weigh about ten pounds 
— purty well nigh onto two thousand dollars.” 

“Two thousand dollars!” sniffed up the barber; “ten pounds of 
pure, yaller, solid gold like that, without no quartz in it, nor nary a 
streak of dirt, only two thousand dollars!) Why, Squire, whar’s your 
eddication? That air lump ain’t much less than ten or a hundred 
thousand dollars — I'll bet onto it.” 

The Squire for a moment looked stupefied at this attack on his 
education ; but he adjusted his glass to his nose, and gazed at Barber 
with something more than a slight indication of scorn on his face, as 
he replied: “Why, oily-pate, my eddication were not neglected as 
yourn evidently were, if you can’t count up that little sum. Look 
here, how much is gold an ounce in these here diggings? Tell me 
that.” 

“Sixteen dollars an ounce,” instantly replied Barber. 

“Well, how many ounces in a pound? Can you tell me that, 
eh?” said the Squire, looking around on the crowd with a triumphant 
smile. 

Barber was confused. He scratched his oily head with his oily 
finger, and commenced —“ Twenty-four grains make one. scruple ; 
eight scruples make one dram —” 

“Pshaw,” broke in the Squire indignantly, “before the time I 
Studied /up/o, /upteis, et cetera, I knew that wasn’t right.” 
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“No,” said Woodgate, a young lawyer who was more noted for his 
punning propensities than for his love for the law, and who was 
standing among a few amused spectators of the scene—“ no, Squire 
never had that many scruples to a dram in his life: you’ll have to 
reduce the number.” 

“Well,” again said the Squire, “how many ounces to a pound?” 

“That depends,” said a voice from one corner of the room. 

‘Depends on what?” inquired the Squire sarcastically. 

“Why, it depends,” said the new voice, shouldering his way toward 
the bar, “ whether its ’dupois weight or pottecaries weight.” 

“What’s the difference?” snarled the Squire. “There ain’t none.” 

“T don’t keer what you say,” responded New-voice —“I don’t keer 
a dickens: a pound ’dupois is sixteen ounces, and a pound ’pottecary 
is twelve ounces.” 

“Umph!” sneered the Squire, “ain’t a pound a pound all the world 
over? Don’t come here with any new-fangled notions. A pretty pass 
the world would come to ef people had to go round telling the store- 
keepers to give em a pound of butter, or a pound of ham, and the 
store-keeper would have to look up and ask which he wanted, a pound 
*‘dupois or a pound pottecary. I appeal to the gentlemen present if 
they ever hearn tell of such things?” 

None present seemed to have heard of such, and the question was 
a settler. New-voice slunk back in his place, and was silent the rest 
of the evening. A few present broke out in a roar of laughter, but 
the Squire, impervious to their jokes, turned triumphantly on his heel, 
buttoned his coat, and muttering something about the benefits of an 
early education, retired to the bosom of his family, to dream of new 
conquests in the realm of letters, and frame an “Ode to a Nugget” 
for the Sirocco Avalanche. 

It was this nugget that had depopulated Sirocco Flat, and led its 
citizens over hills and through gulches and into deep caiions to 
where Bob had “made his find”; but no more nuggets were found. 
Men who had deserted claims at Sirocco paying them an ounce a-day, 
had spent weeks of labor and all their earnings at Sirocco prospecting 
Shirt-tail Cafion, as our present locality was called, in honor of the 
hiding-place of Bob’s nugget. A few places were found which paid 
moderate wages, but more where the toil yielded barely enough to 
pay for grub; and then rumors had been heard of a new strike up 
north, where nuggets were lying around like rocks, and the miners 
there would not waste their time in using the ordinary means of 
extracting gold from the soil. 

One evening a party of three miners camped a short distance from 
the main body of our camp ; and when the stars came out, one or two 
of our number sauntered down to have a talk with the new-comers, 
At first they seemed to be a little offish and uncommunicative ; but a 
pleasant night, the stars shining down with a brilliancy and beauty 
unknown to less-favored climates, a warm, genial camp-fire casting 
its lights and shadows upon the giant trees and deep forests, the 
natural love for companionship, and all these aided by the contents 
of a black bottle from which the party indulged in frequent libations, 
at length opened their lips in the most friendly communicativeness. 
There were diggings discovered that threw in the shade the fabulous 
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stories of eld ; riches a Croesus would have envied were to be ob- 
tained for the picking up; nuggets before which the splendor of 
Sailor Bob’s paled as pale the morning-stars before the god of day, 
had been seen there; a Pactolus converted to a lake whose waters 
were yellow with the vast stores of metal ; the beach was a bed of 
“dust,” its pebbles “chispas,” and its “rocks” solid metal. 

It was away up north. The party were on their way to Mormon 
Island, where one of the discoverers was to be found in a hospital, 
sick with a brain-fever into which he had been thrown by the unex- 
pected discovery of so much wealth. His secret had leaked out in 
his ravings on the bed of sickness. The proof lay in the hoards of 
gold found scattered all over him. In his hair he had twisted some 
of the “yellow mineral.” Little knots tied in his shirt, in his ragged 
breeches, in his still more ragged coat, all opened to the wondering 
gaze of his attendants the evidences of his “ having struck a lead” ; 
and now this company of three were on their way to Mormon Island, 
having a friend there who had secretly sent them word to be on hand. 
A company was forming, to be guided by the sick man when he suf- 
ficiently recovered, and these three were to be of a party who were to 
follow those who accompanied the guide. 

It was late when those who visited the campers returned to Shirt- 
tail. The quiet stars had nearly completed their circle round the 
north, the winds had almost hushed their night-song among the tall 
pines and shivering oaks, the camp-fire had all died away, the lights 
of our mining camp all extinguished ; there was some confusion about 
the direct path, and the two sank helplessly down before their cabin 
doors under the weight of the startling news, or some equally potent 
spell, unable to find their way inside. They had left the camp of the 
three, sworn friends to them and swotn to secrecy. They were to 
gather their blankets together in a night or two, and like the Arabs, 
were to “silently steal away,” without betraying the momentous secret ; 
and meeting their new-made friends at Mormon Island, were to join 
them, or make such arrangements as would enable us to follow them 
to the land of gold. 

3efore the stars had faded from the quiet sky and the dawn began 
to dimple the one or two straying clouds that were visible, the campers 
were gone; the remnants of last night’s visit were visible, but the 
dwellers in the camp were absent. Before 10 o’clock that same day 
there was a silent holiday in the vicinity of Shirt-tail Cafion. Each 
man seemed burdened with a mighty secret ; each man seemed to 
avoid: his neighbors, yet to be attracted by a power which continually 
drew them together. Somehow, those who had heard the story of the 
three travellers had communicated it each to his bosom friend, “his 
pard.” Each pard had repeated the story again, and by ten o’clock 
every man with one exception had heard the story, and had made up 
his mind, or was making up his mind, to get ahead of his fellows on 
this road to riches. Claims were offered for sale, for nothing ; each 
was tired with the place. The only bar-room was full ; some acted 
as though the rich mines had already been reached, and they had the 
world’s riches at their command. The saloon did a thriving business 
that day. Barkeep saw something was up, but couldn’t see what was 
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“in the wind,” and waited patiently to learn. There was a reck- 
lessness about the movements of some, there was a boastfulness about 
the language of others ; there was a sanguine hopefulness about the 
actions of still another class, all of which betokened to his practised 
eye some important movement. In the meantime he silently gathered 
in a golden harvest, and began to colléct the sums that were due him, 
under the plea of an urgent necessity. The first throb of that mighty 
“fever” which was felt from one extremity of the State to the other, 
the “Gold Lake fever” as it was called, had coursed through our 
camp. It infected every man, and perhaps developed more of the 
individual traits of the infected than any other of the “fevers” that 
swept over our State during the ten first years of its existence. 

The day wore away ; evening came, and there was more display of 
an affected indifference than was ever known before among us. ‘The 
excitement of the day, which had kept us in a state of nervous rest- 
lessness, increased towards evening. Each wished his neighbor would 
retire, in order to make his own preparations. Each made a feint of 
going to his own cabin, but would soon reappear, to see what his 
neighbors were doing ; at midnight the favored few, as they supposed 
themselves, each silently left his cabin to meet at an appointed place 
a short distance from the cafion, from whence they were to start 
together on their intended journey to Mormon Island. They might 
have spared their secrecy. Half of the cafion had assembled, each 
prepared for the march, and nearly the other half had assembled to 
see them off: the desire to impart information had overcome their 
selfishness. After a few moments of surprise the situation revealed 
itself. Instead of two or three who were to start from our cajfion, 
there were eighteen, all ready with pick, pan, shovel and blankets. 
It was also announced that a few of the citizens of Sirocco Flat had 
been informed and would join us. It was then decided that we would 
march together to the Flat, where we would remain until morning, 
and then with our additional number, would wend our way to the 
starting-point of our future svealth. 

A tramp through the forests of the Sierras at night is for eight 
months of the year very delightful. There was no road between our 
mining-camp and Sirocco Flat, nothing but a bridle-path, indistinct 
at night ; and the party hardly attempted to be guided by that. There 
was but little undergrowth, and the way is unimpeded in that respect. 
The air is always cool and invigorating ; at times almost intoxicating 
in its purity and freshness. Through the pure atmosphere the stars 
shine with a brilliancy unknown to moister climates, and seem to 
be lights hung to the topmost limbs of the gigantic trees. Though 
in the fall, the ground was bare; none of the rustle of the brown 
leaves that makes a walk in the woods of the East so delightful. Here 
and there, as we passed through a small pinery, or collection of pines, 
the slippery path betokened the pine-leaf’s fall, but that was all the 
evidence of the “sere and yellow leaf.” 

The trees of California indigenous to the soil, are not decid- 
uous in the general use of the term. Of these there are a few 
species, sparsely distributed. The valleys are filled with a most 
beautiful growth of oak, occasionally of great size, but generally 
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small, and presenting much more the appearance of an old apple- 
orchard than one of the forests or woods which makes a drive in 
the Atlantic States so picturesque and beautiful. On the moun- 
tains the number and species of the trees both increase; the 
different varieties of oak with their varied foliage, the spruce and 
pine, the hemlock and the cypress, wave their feathery foliage beside 
the elm and maple, the dogwood and horse-chestnut, the latter of which 
in its full foliage is one of the fairest trees of earth. But the trees are 
generally clustered together; the different species seeming to seek 
different localities. There ~re immense tracts where the oak alone is 
found ; there are thousauus of acres upon which the manzanita alone 
grows ; there are places where the weary traveller may pursue his 
journey for half a day through thick masses of grease-wood and other 
chaparral, bounding his road on either side, through which a hare 
could hardly force its way. There in immense numbers the giant red- 
woods stand in their solemn, sombre grandeur, shading the ground so 
completely that the sun’s rays hardly ever reach it. Where a little 
stream is found, bushes cluster and trailing vines grow, hanging pen- 
dant from the grim giants gracefully, or in profusion that almost re- 
minds one of a tropical scene; but as a general thing, the little 
shrubs and bushes and vines, covered with berries and grapes, can- 
not be found. But if the sense of taste is not gratified, that of sight 
is to an unwonted degree. The ground is literally carpeted with wild 
flowers of the most gorgeous as well as the most delicate beauty. 
No description can convey an adequate idea of the wealth of floral 
beauty that California presents in the rainy season, from No- 
vember to June. The ground tint is green —green of every shade, 
blended with artistic skill. Lifting themselves up from this eme- 
rald bed, tiny flowers, singly hardly visible to the eye, appear in such 
bounteous profusion that they give a tint of their own to the scene ; 
then above them, larger flowers spread out with such regularity and 
order that it seems as if human hands had planted the seed — flowers 
of every conceivable hue and shade of coloring. In early days, 
miles and miles of such scenery could be found. The writer once 
stood on a hill near the margin of the Panoche Grande Valley in 
Fresno county, and as far as his vision could reach on either side and 
in front, spread this world of flowers. He travelled nearly half a day 
through the valley, and on every side the same scene was visible. 
Nor does the eye ever tire of gazing upon it. The changes in color- 
ing are so great, the transit from scene to scene so rapid, that hardly 
the expression “ how beautiful!” escapes the lips before the emotion 
that prompted it is swallowed up in other forms of loveliness. The 
Panoche Valley has since become celebrated in the legal archives of 
the United States as well asin California. It is’situated about fif- 
teen miles from the celebrated New Idria quicksilver-mine. Between 
the valley and the mines there is a wide stretch of mountainous and 
sterile land. The valley was taken up for a sheep-ranch in very 
early days. During heavy droughts the arid soil gives no evidence 
of the luxuriance and beauty of its vegetation when the rains are in 
the ascendant, and so the valley fell into disrepute during the terrible 
years of drought that afflicted the State between 1855 and 1860. In 
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the meantime the New Idria mines were discovered. Some hunters 
in the Coast Range were overtaken by night near the spot which now 
enjoys such great fame, and built a fire on which to cook their 
Jrijoles and slapjacks. A few red stones were collected on which to 
place their frying-pan and coffee-pot. Their coffee was lost, and be- 
wailing their loss, the hunters sought for the solid rocks on which to 
place anew the aromatic fluid. They had disappeared, but beneath 
their debris a shining mercurial fluid, evading their grasp, hiding itself 
by the roots of the grasses, burrowing down into the depths of the 
earth, arrested only in little globules by the hard stones upon which it 
dropped, was found, and one of the great lodes of cinnabar, which 
has developed as rich mines, as heavy work, and as much rascality in 
as high places, as ever Crédit Mobilier or any other credit ever did. 
By one of those wonderful contrivances known to legal and illegal 
minds in California as “floating,” the Panoche ranch survey was 
floated over the high mountains on to the New Idria claim, and the 
barren quicksilver hills are imagined to be a splendid sheep-ranch. 
One of these days one of the most interesting chapters of California 
life will be upon New Idria and the Panoche. 


II.— PROSPERITY, 


We have wandered from our story, but the writer has for many 
reasons been anxious in his California sketches to present a vivid 
and truthful painting of California scenes and life. It has been 
sadly misrepresented. An able lawyer in San Francisco, in a lecture 
once declared: “The land was full of thieves, gamblers, cut-throats 
and robbers during its early history” ; while one of our writers has 
thrown around some of his most horrible characters the witchery of 
his fanciful pen, and has almost “blazoned evil deeds and con- 
secrated crime.” Neither is correct. Human nature without re- 
straint was there, not caring to hide any of its qualities. ‘There was 
much to be seen that was appalling to the moral sense ; but there 
was much that was very grand and noble—grander and nobler be- 
cause it was not the result of social causes. Mrs. Grundy’s voice 
was never heard, or if heard, it was a “ voice and nothing more.” 

Our party reached Sirocco before dawn, but almost every cabin 
there seemed to be lighted up. Before we fully entered the village, 
we were aware that extensive preparations were on foot for some en- 
terprise. When the day dawned, a little army was assembled upon a 
plateau that lay behind the town, or rather upon which part of Sirocco 
was built. Thirty-two men, with blankets, picks, shovels, a frying- 
pan and a coffee-pot, were ready to meet our party, accoutred in the 
same way. Some carried in addition a rifle or fowling-piece, and 
provisions were packed upon a few horses and mules, owned by the 
more fortunate members of our company. We determined to organise 
upon a semi-military basis ; to elect a commander and sub-officers 
to each ten. Among our number were Squire Fitch, Sailor Bob, and 
several of the characters already introduced. After the determina- 
tion to elect a general-commanding, the spirit of America instantly 
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began to blaze out. There were several aspirants for the honor: the 
canvass began to warm up considerably, and the friends of the dif- 
ferent candidates became intensely interested. Outsiders even began 
to use their “influence ” in the contest, and a vote then threatened 
to develop something like ballot-box stuffing. It was finally decided 
that every man should travel on his own hook until they had reached 
Mormon Island, then organise, elect officers, and let the future de- 
velop our action. It was with some reluctance on the part of those 
whose outside friends were the most numerous that this was done; 
but among the contending interests each imagined his claims might 
be strengthened by delay. A vote was taken, and the turbulent sea 
of excitement was instantly allayed by the voice of the majority. ° 
This feeling of submissive obedience to the will of the majority was 
in the early days of California the only conservative principle at 
work ; it preserved order and prevented chaos: it settled all disputed 
questions at once. No one seemed to think the decision of a ma- 
jority onerous or unjust ; and if records had been preserved of the votes 
taken on important questions affecting the life and property as well as 
the position of individuals, it is doubtful whether law itself could 
have been nearer the truth than the general decisions of the miners. 
Certainly bribery had no place there; the attempt to influence a 
man by pecuniary considerations would have aroused an indignation 
that would have made itself felt. Personal friendship did have great 
weight, and errors in the administration of strict justice no doubt 
often sprang from the degrees of friendly feeling entertained by the 
mass for one or the other of the opponents. 

Fifty men with their variegated costumes of red and blue and other 
colors, armed and accoutred for a conflict with the denizens of a 
California forest, its Indians or its wild beasts, or with even the still 
sterner soil in extracting its gold, were not an unimposing sight, wend- 
ing their tortuous course among the hills and cafions —at one time 
the head of the column just appearing as it emerges over the crest of 
a hill, then lengthening slowly out until the body is seen, seeming to 
twist and coil like the undulating of a serpent as it followed the 
course of the hill, then slowly disappearing until the last remnant of 
the party vanished, while their hearty laughter or the stentorian song 
was heard vibrating among the mountains long after all sight was 
lost. 

When the first night arrived we were within a few miles of Mormon 
Island. It was a quiet, beautiful evening. We had selected our 
camping-spot on the slope of a hill where the young black-oaks were 
growing in great profusion, while here and there a giant old tree 
threw out its branches and covered half an acre of ground. <A beau- 
tiful spring, whose crystal waters flowed into a stream far down in 
the ‘cafion below, furnished us with water ; and dividing ourselves 
into companies of fives and tens, soon more than half a dozen roar- 
ing fires were built, and camp-kettles, frying-pans and coffee-pots were 
called into requisition. No one who has not followed a miner’s or 
hunter’s life can conceive the exquisite enjoyment it affords, under 
the dry and often dewless nights of California, with its pure and in- 
vigorating atmosphere, seldom needing any covering save a few 
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branches with leaves, with appetites always ready with hungry sauce ; 
there is a freedom and joyousness that must be felt to be conceived. 
It is no wonder that so many men in California have forgotten for 
years the ties and enjoyments of Eastern home-life, and “have with 
selfish pleasure hidden themselves away from all association with 
their kind, save that of the most casual character. Any man with 
resources in himself and a little touch of romance in his nature, will 
find in the climate of California potent solicitations to a solitary life, 
if disappointment has dogged his footsteps, if in the study of hu. 

manity by experimental touch he has found human hearts false, or 
human action misleading him, and turns to the sympathy which 

nature always gives to her votaries here. The magic influence of her 

gorgeous skies, their brilliant tracery, the sweet breath of her spicy 
breezes, the amorous soothings of her drooping trees, the inspiring 
songs of her midnight winds, so full of poetry, so full of electric fire, 
the lulling murmurs 5 of her soft- flowing streams, all in the quiet beauty 
of a russet-clad Quakeress, woo him to a bosom which never de- 
ceives, which never denies her love. Thus hundreds of men have 
sunk supinely into the temptress’s snare, and have not awakened 
from the dreamy voluptuousness of California’s smiles until middle 
age has found them aimless, nerveless, without sympathy with the 
throes and throbs of the restless, rolling, energetic world. Yet who 
can blame them for worshipping at such a shrine? As memory now 
turns back to those scenes of out-door camping life, a feeling comes 
that almost prompts me to leave my cosy room and well-fixed writ- 
ing-desk, and rush out into the wild cafions and gulches and river- 
beds again, leaving my gold-pen for a pick and shovel, and again en- 
dure the agonies — sweet, sweet agonies of a hope deferred !— of 
untold gold lying hidden in crevices, or sparkling in the bright stream 
that has just been turned in the half-dug ditch. 

But I am leaving fifty men supperless to indulge in a dream —a 
dream which, though pursued for many, many months lengthened out 
to years, proved only a dream as unsubstantial as the supper, unless 
I tell my readers of what it was composed. The mainstay of the 
miner was the Chili or the Spanish bean. This article of diet has 
been made a substitute for every other article. It has been roasted 
and ground, then made into coffee ; it has been boiled, dried, ground, 
and made into bread or mush; it has been beaten up with soda, 
cream of tartar and sugar, and made into puddings. Generally the 
beans were allowed to boil for hours with a piece of pork and just 
enough water to keep them from burning ; and what miner’s lips do 
not water at the recollection of the luscious dish? Slapjacks too 
were in demand. Flour with enough cream of tartar and soda to 
lighten it, and a little salt, was mixed with sufficient water to make a 
good paste, and the cakes cooked in a frying-pan. To turn them, 
great art was required. Those who excelled in it could throw ay 
smoking slapjack, half cooked, in the air several feet, catch it in the 
pan as it descended, and cook the other side, and then adroitly land 
it in the plate of the one whose turn it was. Sometimes mistakes 
were made: the hot cake fell on the wrong place, and the result was 
slightly profane. Coffee too was the great beverage at table ; some- 
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thing stronger at other times. Our coffee was always roasted, ground 
and put up in papers. Its flavor was of a mongrel character, but 
generally as good as burnt beans. Luxuries like canned oysters or 
lobster, fresh beef or vegetables, seldom found their way to our 
camps ; when they did, there was a feast. 

Supper over, the wayfarers replenished their fires and spread out 
their blankets. The way had been long and weary, the last song had 
been sung, the last tale told, the last laugh had ceased its echo among 
the hills, the last sigh breathed over home-memories, before the 
pointers had moved twenty degrees around the pole-star, and nought 
was heard save the snores that broke from fifty tired sleepers. Who 
that has ever slept under the trees in this glorious land and wakened 
to a California morning in the summer and fall, can forget a morning 
in the mountains? Thrilling along the northeastern sky comes a 
grayish dawn, soft and mellow with its dreamy, balmy sweetness ; 
then the clouds, small and scattered, soon to be dispelled, sparkle 
and light up like dimples on the cheek of youth and beauty. Then 
the distant peaks seem to ripple all over with sunny laughter, spreading 
out the gaiety until the whole scene reverberates with that silent music 
which makes one understand those beautiful lines of Coleridge — 

“No voice did they impart — 
No voice: but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart”— 


and mountain peak and valley, tree and shrub and blade of grass, 
man and beast, all seemed bathed in a sea of joyousness and deep 
emotional pleasure. 

The voice of Sailor Bob awakened us early with a sort of unmelo- 
dious song — 

“Oh, my dear Lucinda, 
I seen her at the winda, 
With little feet, 
And dressed so neat, 
She looked so sweet, 
I’d gi’n my life to bin in da.” 
Thus he greeted the coming morning. It proved to be his matatinal' 
song; morning after morning did his clear, strong, sonorous voice 
roll out the song of which this was the first verse, waking the camp 
and rousing to the duties of the day. Bob had a good voice, as had 
many others among us, and the evenings were often spent in songs. 
that caused the hills to reverberate with the shouts of laughter they 
occasioned, or oftener still, the silent tear and suppressed sigh that 
told of home-feelings and treasured memories. 

A deputation sent to Mormon Island returned with the news that 
the tales of our informants were founded on facts. Several weeks 
before, a man almost naked had wandered into the town, and entering 
a restaurant, had ordered a meal which he ate with tigerish voracity. 
He paid for it with an immense lump of gold, and refused all change. 
He took a bath, purchased some clothes, all of which he paid for with 
solid lumps of gold weighing from an ounce upward. There was a 
wildness about his eyes and a nervous restlessness about his move- 
ments that caused those who saw him to watch him, as they supposed . 
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he was suffering from the incipient symptoms of delirium tremens ; 
and when at night, after another most voracious meal, he fell in an 
apparent fit, those who stood by were still more impressed with the 
idea. The doctor was sent for, who declared it to be an attack of 
brain-fever induced by privations. The landlord of the hotel, though 
supposing his guest poor, notwithstanding his lavish use of money, 
kindly had him « conveyed to one of his rooms, and some of the miners 
who were present offered to watch at his bed. As his nurses took 
his newly-purchased clothes off for the night, they were surprised to 
find, tightly bound around his person, long pieces of muslin in which 
were inserted at intervals, tied up in knots, chunks of gold varying 
in weight from one to six or seven ounces. ‘There were over two 
thousand dollars of this money, which was handed to the landlord. 
This surprising news getting out, the whole town became excited to 
learn whence these chispas came, and who the stranger was. For 
several days he lay in a stupor, his glaring eyes and an occasional 
sharp cry betokening the great disturbance of the brain. Then 
came low, indistinct mutterings, then the words: “Indians! gold! 
gold! gold!” and his trembling hands seemed to be eagerly clutch- 
ing after something which ever eluded his grasp. Then followed 
wild shrieks, as if in mortal terror — shrinking, hiding away, as from 
enemies ; at times exhibiting gigantic strength, then sinking so 
supinely that it seemed doubtful whether he lived. When conscious- 
ness returned, he told by piece-meal the following story. 

In June of that year, ’49, he and two companions had determined 
to push further into the heart of the Sierras and find new diggings. 
They wandered far into the mountains, sometimes finding rich leads 
of gold, until won by the beauty and grandeur of the scenery, they de- 
termined to ascend the highest peak and see what could be seen of 
the surrounding country. On reaching this point, a grand vista 
opened before them. Far off in the distance were lofty peaks, 
covered apparently with perpetual snow ; around them were the dark 
dense forests of red-wood, pine and hemlock, while glistening like 
diamonds, many beautiful lakes were lying embosomed in the hills. 
One of these seemed so peaceful, and was so near, they determined 
to visit it. On their journey thither they encountered some of the 
fiercest of the Indian tribes. ‘They were attacked, pursued, and 
harassed until the two determined to retrace their steps, return to 
mining, and leave the wonderful scenery to other explorers. But so 
hotly were they pressed by the Indians that they became frightened 
and confused, lost their way, and wandered deeper into the forests, 
until their provisions were almost exhausted as well as themselves. 
Under these circumstances they lost all heart, and were almost on the 
verge of desperation. One day as they were blindly following a little 
gulch, they found it terminated so abruptly that they could not descend 
any further. Scrambling up the hill a short distance, they beheld, 
apparently immediately below them, the clear, calm blue waters of a 
lake, to the beach of which they could find no way of descent. As 
far as the eye could reach the hill on all sides rose abruptly around 
it, andthe descent seemed perpendicular. At that moment they per- 
ceived the approach of Indians, and in the endeavor to conceal them- 
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selves, one of the number approached too near the verge, his foot 
slipped, his companions heard the rustling of leaves, the crash of 
breaking bushes, then a splash. As they listened with painful anxiety 
they heard his shouts, and finding a less precipitous descent, they 
lowered themselves by the roots of trees, clinging to the overhanging 
bushes, slipping down at the risk of their lives, and found themselves 
on the border of a lake from which in all directions the mountains 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly, with here and there a small 
spot of beach only a few feet in extent. Their companion had 
reached the same spot. But oh, what wonderful visions of gold 
greeted their eyes! The shallow water near the little beach upon 
which they stood was yellow with the radiance that gleamed through 
it. The waters as they lazily washed upon it and receded, left it like 
sand glistening and bright with the moisture. The pebbles upon 
which their feet trod were worn and rounded nuggets of the precious 
metal. In the rocks behind them they saw thick seams of yellow ore, 
which they could easily extract with their camping-knives. Gathering 
hastily together what they supposed to be twenty-five or thirty pounds 
of chispas and nuggets of different sizes, they tied them up in the legs 
of a pair of drawers, which one of the number disrobed himself of for 
the purpose. With Herculean labor they managed to climb again the 
rugged steep ascent, and found themselves on the side of a mountain 
which seemed to encircle them on every side, the lake, at least a mile 
long and half-a-mile wide, lying in the very bosom. Again they 
started up the hill, and just as night began to throw her dark curtain 
on the dark scene, reached the summit, threw themselves upon the 
ground and slept till morning. When they awoke they held a consul- 
tation. It was decided that they would take a direct southerly course. 
The rising sun on their left hand pointed the way, and they started. 
Their provisions were gone ; their ammunition exhausted, they threw 
aside their guns as useless. Clinging to the gold, each bore a part 
of the precious burden, which nerved them with hope and roused 
every energy. They would seek out the nearest place to replenish 
their provisions, replace their arms and regain their strength, and 
then returning, they would secretly gather an immense store. Visions 
of splendor and ease and a life of enjoyment came to them ; and 
though supperless they had laid themselves down, and breakfastless 
they had arisen and started on their journey, yet the additional weight 
of their burdens seemed to lighten their steps. 

The way proved a weary one. Down into deep, deep cafions, at 
the sparkling waters that murmured and sang in those depths, they 
slaked their thirst ; up the sides of immense mountains they climbed 
and strove and struggled. The manzanita-berry and sweet acorn 
were their only food. They tried with stones to kill the birds that 
ran or flitted before them, but in vain. The sun poured down its 
burning rays ; the sides of the hills seemed to grow more precipitous 
and slippery, and when noonday came they threw themselves weary 
and exhausted under the shadow of a tree, and sought in its friendly 
shelter relief for their fevered brain and blood. They unrolled their 
blankets and poured the glittering heaps into one. They examined 
each piece of gold with critical attention ; they handled them fondly, 
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passed their hands through and through them — but the heap could 
give them no food, the gold: could give them no drink, and yet as 
they sat by it and looked at it with devouring eyes, it lent them new 
energies. It aroused hope ; and when the cool breezes of afternoon 
came, they arose, gathered as they passed along the berries of the 
manzanita to assuage their hunger, and plunged down the precipitous 
hillsides in search of a stream to quench their thirst. Two days thus 
passed. On the third, when their privations began to tell, they arose 
in the morning silently. There had been no talk of the grand and 
imposing scenes of the future. There was an angry and hungry glare 
upon the face of each. Their brains seemed parched and dry, and 
the blood rushed with fevered heat through every vein. Silently they 
trudged along. To their dazed eyes the huge rocks at a little distance 
shaped themselves into houses, and the floating mists and vapors 
seemed like ascending smoke. As they marched on in silence they 
heard a shout behind them which momentarily curdled their blood, 
but lent to their wearied feet and exhausted frames a new life and 
vigor. It was the war-cry of a band of Indians. At the same time 
there was the quick sharp report of rifles, the whizzing of balls in their 
ears, the whirr of arrows by them, Fear lent wings to their speed, and 
they dashed towards the nearest shelter. They soon found them- 
selves among thick-growing masses of manzanita, and lying down, 
they listened and heard the shouts and cries and tread of their 
enemies. ‘Thus they remained until evening allowed them to venture 
forth to pursue their journey by night. 

Day by day passed away. A hare which timidly stopped near 
them and was luckily killed by a well-aimed stone, a large trout 
which they found in a hole in a stream and were able to catch with 
their hands, manzanita berries and sweet acorns, furnished them 
with food just sufficient to keep them alive ; yet they still bore their 
burden of gold, and trudged along and hoped against hope. One 
evening one of their number fell before the rifle of an Indian ; the 
others could not wait to see whether, dead or alive, he fell into their 
hands. Again, the second fell exhausted with heat and hunger on 
the way. His companion sat by him until evening, through the night, 
and found when the morning came a smile resting on the face of 
the dead, as though the dreams of his life were realised. Not having 
any implements to dig a grave, the survivor exerted his little remaining 
strength to place his friend in a hollow tree, bury his money by the 
side of the tree, cover up the body with leaves, and start away on 
his lonely journey. ‘Then came a blank —a blank which knew no 
interruption until one day, with dazed faculties, he found himself in 
the midst of men in Mormon Island ; and then another blank. 

These statements had been made with many interruptions. Weeks 
had passed since his first arrival. His story had leaked out; a few 
passing words had given a Clue as to the locality of this great Goid 
Lake.. Some had instantly seized upon the clues, and with the words 
“heart of the Sierras,” “up north,” had constructed a plan for finding 


out the locality of the lake. When we had arrived, several parties 
had started in different directions with the hope of discovering * Gold 
Lake,” as by unanimous consent it was christened. The discoverer 
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was still in feeble health. He had promised some friends to guide 
them, if possible, to the spot, and they, with those to whom they had 
conveyed the intelligence, were to wait and go together. There were 
many at Mormon Island, waiting the issue of this man’s health. 
Bands of prospectors hung around this mining-camp, leaving one of 
their number to watch every movement from the place of the sick 
man’s sojourn, while they daily wended their way to some cajion or 
gulch which yielded sufficient to pay “grub.” These bands of pros- 
pectors opened many of the claims which have made the island and 
its adjacent towns so famous in California for the rich yield of its 
mines. 

Mormon Island derives its name from its early settlers, who be- 
longed to that faith. It is asserted—on what authority we know 
not, but it remains among the legends of the early development of 
the State — that the Mormon leaders determined to locate themselves 
in one of the beautiful valleys here. They sent out a large party 
under the command of a gentleman who has since become one of the 
most wealthy citizens of the State. Arriving in San Francisco, they 
started out to hunt for a favorable location. One of their number 
started the business of banking, and with him the Mormons deposited 
their money. The deposit was made, as if to make the trust more 
sacred, “in the name of the Lord.” When the location was made, 
the Mormons returned to their banker, and wished to draw their 
money to make a payment on their purchase. There was no money 
on deposit. The Mormons grew indignant. “In whose name was 
the deposit made?” questioned the urbane banker. “In the name of 
the Lord,” solemnly replied the others. The banker searched his 
books, found the account, and politely informed the depositors “ it 
was all correct, and when they brought an order from the person in 
whose name and for whose account the deposit had been made, it 
would be paid over.” This procedure dispersed the Mormon families, 
some of whom settled at a small island on the American River, de- 
voted themselves to mining, and soon developed rich placer diggings 
as well as river. In the immediate vicinity Negro Hill is found, 
one of the richest hill-mines in the country. It was discovered by a 
negro who was working near its base in the river and had found a 
rich claim. When the Gold Lake news had drawn hundreds to the 
island, some whites who were awaiting the issue of the sick man’s 
disease, found the negro at work, his claim rich, upon which they 
drove him from it and commenced working the claim themselves. 
The negro, contrary to all mining experience, contrary to the advice 
of many who would have assisted him in expelling the intruders, gave 
way. He ascended the hill and began to work near its summit. The 
old adage proved true: his “nigger luck” followed him, and it was 
afterwards discovered that his river-bed claim, rich as it was, “could 
not hold a candle” to his hill claim. 

The whole country around was thus prospected. Some who came 
intent on following up the Gold Lake tale, settled down, but the great 
mass felt they must move on to the north. It was just sufficient for 
some to indicate a direction and they immediately started, confident of 
success, and too restless to wait. Hundreds who thus had arrived, 
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started away in a few days. Our own company was sadly depleted, 
and at the end of a week after our arrival only sixteen remained. 
Some of us were behind the scenes and felt we could afford to wait, 
and the confidence of these inspired the remainder. 

A few weeks after our arrival our camp was visited by one of the 
three who had brought the news to Shirt-tail Cafion. He stated 
that a movement was on hand; the guide had recovered, and we 
must be ready to follow the first party at a moment’s notice. In- 
stantly our camp was feverishly astir ; mules were purchased, provi- 
sions laid in, mining tools secured, and every man awaited the signal 
of departure. It had been arranged that our party was to follow 
immediately in the wake of those with whom the guide travelled, and 
camp at the same spots they selected, one meal only intervening. A 
friendly hand was to blaze the trees so that we could easily follow. 
One morning as usual we were awakened by Bob’s matutinal song, 
“Oh, my dear Lucinda,” and hardly had the concluding line been 
finished when floating down from the hill came the echo back in a 
full, not unmusical voice. It was not a cultivated voice certainly, 
there was even a little nasal twang about it, but it startled our camp 
very strangely indeed. There was something in it that sent the blood 
in swifter floods through every vein, that caused each to look at the 
other in blank amazement, that started the stolidest sleeper to his 
feet in an instant. What was it? It was a woman’s voice! 

No one knows anything about the melody of a woman’s voice 
unless he has not seen one for months, and has led a miner’s or 
hunter’s life. As the sounds of the echo ceased, we heard the swift 
gallop of a horse on the road near us. It reached us. A female 
form bestrode the saddle, with garments securely tucked around her 
ankles. ‘There was a sudden uplifting of one limb, a rushing 
sound of flapping muslin, the display of a foot that strongly con- 
trasted with part of Bob’s song, a white stocking, a jump to the 
ground —“ Oh, Lucinda !”—“ Oh, Bob!”—a rush into each other’s 
arms, and the female form and Bob were clasped in an embrace. 

So suddenly had the attack been made that our camp was unpre- 
pared. A glance around showed how we had been betrayed, how 
complete the surprise. Jim Andrews was lying on his back, with one 
foot in air, and an immense boot held by both straps just in the act 
of raising it; Bob Peterson stood with open eyes and mouth and 
bent back, one leg of his trousers in their right place, the other trail- 
ing on the ground, while his foot was partly raised in the act of in- 
sertion ; Ned Purple was holding a dilapidated pair of pantaloons 
before the gaze of Ben Fuller, a broad grin arrested on the counte- 
nance of each; Limpey Dick, so called because he was a little 
lame, had raised a bottle towards his lips, but failed to reach them, 
and allowed the precious fluid slowly to escape as he watched the 
sight with envious glances ; Guzzling Bob, with an immense piece of 
pork between his teeth and in his hands, stood with glaring eye 
turned towards the embracing pair. Had Medusa’s head been ex- 
hibited to the startled beholders, it could not have petrified them all 
more completely. A second smack, however, recalled them to con- 
sciousness, and the way each sprang beneath his blankets would have 
been a credit to a ground-squirrel. 
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The face of Squire Fitch was a study. With the first sound of the 
voice on the hill the Squire had risen, horror-stricken, to a sitting 
posture. As the female form so unceremoniously burst into our camp, 
the features of the Squire assumed a rigidity that looked as if they 
never could be released. Slowly rising, he wrapped his blanket 
around him, and seizing his smashed eye-glass, proceeded towards 
the lovers with a nervous step. He raised that smashed eye-glass ; it 
dropped from his grasp. “ Why, Lucinda! what in the dickens are 
you doing here, hey?” 

“Why, old Dad, is that you? Give us your fist, old boy! I came 
to see Bob, I did, you bet! Bob and I are going to be spliced, we 
are.” 

“Why, Lucinda!” 

“Why, Dad!” 

“But Bob ain’t got no eddication, Lucinda. Would you marry a 
sailor boy without an eddication? Oh, Lucinda! how careful have I 
been to instil in your mind the benefits of an eddication! Ef you 
can’t have one yourself, get one in your husband.” 

“ Dod rot an eddication, Dad! I ain’t a-going to marry a man fur 
an eddication, but fur love — ain’t we, Bob?” 

Bob’s only answer was another embrace, a huge smack, which he 
took standing on one leg with the other raised in the air, while a 
most intense air of satisfaction settled on his features. The whole 
camp sympathised with the lovers. The réle of a stern parent could 
not be long maintained by the Squire. It was decided they should 
be married ; and as there was no knowing how soon they would be 
forced to start away, it was also decided that the marriage must be 
performed as soon as possible. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLUBS.* 


E have often heard it said that “in union there is strength,” and 

that “in a multitude of counsels there is wisdom.” Behind these 
trite sayings is hid a vast field of human philosophy, that opens a limit- 
less vista to the mind inquiring after the nature of human life and its 
relation’to the rest of humanity. The whole fabric of human achieve- 
ment is founded upon the eternal principle of the necessity for mutual 
assistance. Man is finite. God alone is infinite. We are all but 
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parts of that intellect ; and the evident philosophy of our natures is, 
that these prime elements of greatness are to be secured in the highest 
possible excellence only by union. Each member of the union or 
club contributes his mite, his quota, and the aggregate is an advance 
of these attributes. Drops make up the ocean. 

The latest phase of modern civilisation is the tendency to an aggre- 
gation of intellect and power —the formation of clubs. This is the 
tendency and spirit of the age. We see it everywhere. We see it in 
governments, where it is called centralisation ; in railroad monopolies, 
where it is called “rings ;” among speculators, where it is called 
“corners.” We see it in politics and letters, where it is called clubs. 
It is a partial recognition of the power of aggregated intellect, and of 
the underlying, eternal principle of the necessity of mutual assistance 
in all human affairs. No hermit ever made a lasting impression upon 
the world. No man in a cloister can evolve healthy thought ; it will 
be cranky, eccentric, and defective in true reason. There must be a 
contact of mind with mind and of humanity with humanity. Men 
must exist together, and exchange ideas, sentiments and sympathies. 
It is as much a necessity as the fertile soil and freshening rain for the 
healthy growth of the plant. This is the law of nature, recognised by 
every one, and illustrated by the history of man. 

And, as I have said, this principle is recognised in modern times 
and in this age, and acted upon, but with no adequate understanding 
of its enormous power. It forces itself upon the age, and is keeping 
pace to some extent with the developments of science, the increase 
of knowledge, and the progress of civilisation. Indeed, it is the lever 
power that gives momentum to those natural forces that have been 
discovered in recent times and made subject to man. When Archi- 
medes had calculated the effect of the lever in mechanics, he was so 
much impressed with its importance that he declared to the King of 
Syracuse, “‘ Give me where to stand and I will move the world.” So 
in the world of intellect and feeling, men united in acommon purpose 
constitute a lever-power, and achieve a momentum that is almost 
incalculable. A comparatively small number of men so united can 
move the world. They have done so. A striking instance of this is 
seen in the history of the Abolition party in this country. A mere 
handful of determined men, animated by a common purpose, united 
themselves for the abolition of slavery. In less than twenty years, 
by resolute and unfaltering adherence to their purpose, they dissevered 
the Union, abolished slavery, and initiated a bloody war that shook 
the world. Small and despised they were, yet resolute in purpose and 
united in a common object. Like the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, the little club of fanatics grew ; and soon, under the inevitable 
destiny contained in the principle of association, overshadowed a 
continent with its purpose. 

Ay, resolute, earnest, united men moving as one, can accomplish 
deeds that the human mind is scarcely able to comprehend or credit. 
Its power is not measured by the mere aggregation of knowledge of 
the individual members; but there is outside of and beyond that 
simple aggregation, a momentum in association that may belong to 
the friction of minds or the unity of souls,or to some other cause 
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unknown, whose ratio of power is not so easy to determine as that of 
the lever in physics. But to obtain that momentum, the genius must 
be fettered by no shackles in the club intercourse — no restraints of 
formality that repress the play of the fancy and fetter the flights of the 
imagination. As the currents of the air uniting make the whirlwind, 
so the union of human life — the soul, the intellect, the fancy, the heart 
and its sympathies — makes a tornado of thought. 

Who can fathom the mystery of human life? and the laws that 
govern the mystery of thought in its progress — 


“Through the long gorge, to the far light’? 


Language often gives birth to new ideas. ‘The pent-up mind is 
often loosed from its prison and soars to the region of discovery, 
through the accidental touch of a spoken word or a passing incident. 
The falling of an apple gave to Newton the law of the attraction of 
gravitation, and a passing word to Fulton the law of steam navigation. 

We simply see the effects of association, and we know from these 
that a vast unknown force dwells in clubs, which only needs to be 
rightly applied in order to send the vivifying power into the age, and 
hasten us on from the shores of the finite toward the limitless realms 
of infinite thought —towards which all human life, dissatisfied with its 
present achievements, is ever reaching out. This aggregation of 
intellect secures two things — it discovers or creates new thought, and 
lends increased momentum to science already discovered. Science 
has explored the treasures of nature; the telegraph brings continents 
together, and railroad and steam navigation obliterate space. The 
stars are made familiar to us ; earth, sea and sky are being made 
subject to man ; nature’s secrets yield to his investigations ; immense 
materials are at his hand. Puny and futile are the efforts of a single 
man to apply these great resources to a geometric increase of dis- 
covery. He needs the lever-power of other human minds acting in 
unison and sympathy with his own, in order to obtain the accelerated 
momentum that can push human achievement to the verge of the 
infinite. 

Perhaps some may say these are but idle speculations. They are 
not speculations: they are truths. A brilliant jurist has said, 
“Evermore the surges of time are driving the shores of human capa- 
bility further towards the infinite”; and this is one of the surges of 
time. It is gathering force and volume as we approach nearer the 
boundless ocean of infinite knowledge. Let us estimate it at its true 
value, and by.its means endeavor to push human capability to its 
utmost limit. 

Several young men, resident in the goodly city of Edinburgh, were 
commencing life. Nor fortune, nor station, nor influence were 
theirs, and yet they were men of talent, energy and ambition. The 
most of them were young lawyers of remarkable ability. They joined 
the “Speculative Club” for the promotion of science ; they entered 
the fields of thought, and gleaned them m search of truth and know- 
ledge. Unshackled by the fetters of a particular purpose, the con- 
tact of mind with mind begat thought, and thought evolved ideas. 
They ranged the fields of philosophy and political science, and pur- 
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sued with the exciting momentum of contagious imagination the most 
daring theories. Under this impetus several of the young men in 
1802 established the Edinburgh Review, and through this exercised a 
controlling influence upon the thought of that era. They go down in 
English history among the master-spirits of their age. Though all 
dead now — Lord Brougham being the last — yet their influence lives 
after them. Sydney Smith, aged 31 years; Francis Jeffrey, aged 28 
years ; Henry Brougham, aged 24 years; Francis Horner, aged 24 
years ; Henry Cockburn, aged 23, were the more prominent of the 
projectors of the Review. Smith, its first editor, became an eminent 
divine ; Jeffrey was a lawyer, and for a long time editor of the Review 
— he became a lord and a most distinguished judge ; Brougham was 
a lawyer, and rose to be Lord Chancellor of England; Francis 
Horner died early — he was a lawyer, became a distinguished states- 
man, and moulded the political economy of the kingdom. It is said of 
him: ‘‘It was the force of his character raised him; and this force 
of character impressed upon him, not by nature, but by himself, out 
of no very fine materials.” He owed it to that club. Cockburn be- 
came Lord Advocate-General for Scotland. To Lord Cockburn be- 
longs the credit of causing a reform in the method of selecting jurors, 
through an article in the Review. And not only did they advance them- 
selves to wealth, honor and fame, but that little band advanced human 
knowledge, controlled human ideas, and made familiar to the public 
as truths the daring theories in philosophy and political science that 
had been elaborated in the eighteenth century. It was the club asso- 
ciation that did this. See, too, the “Literary Club” of Samuel 
Johnson and his confréres; it was the most delightful feature of 
their lives. Thought elicited thought, fancy had its play, humanity 
met humanity. You see the result: great controlling ideas sprang 
from this intellectual association, and these men stand out in bold 
relief before the eyes of the student, like the vast monumental piles 
of the world. ‘‘Genius comes in shoals,” says the proverb. Here 
is the secret of it—an enforced tribute to the magical power of 
clubs. 

As before indicated, the power exists in the union of purpose and 
the association of intellect. In any field of human endeavor their 
power would be felt, whether in commerce, science, or politics. Po- 
litical clubs overthrew France ; so in every other department of life, 
they may lead to evil, except in the field of human knowledge. In 
governments, to empire and loss of liberty ; in rings, to thefts and 
public plunder ; in “corners,” to oppression ; and in politics, to fac- 
tions and disorders. These are perversions of the great principle of 
the necessity of mutual assistance ; but in the department of know- 
ledge they can lead to nothing but good: there truth is elicited, the 
range of human capability is extended, and the finite pushed on to- 
wards the infinite. 

Man is indeed a social being. A club cannot flourish without an 
appeal to that principle of the sociability of the intellect ; the play of 
the imagination cannot be secured by the construction of a Procrus- 
tean bed on which to stretch its members. We want no formal, 
stilted proceedings, or a prescribed topic of discussion. Let the sub- 
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ject spring up naturally, as thought shows the necessity and fitness. 
If you tie men down to a particular theme of abstract interest which 
they are compelled to discuss, the work becomes drudgery, and they 
themselves grow dull and prosy ; it blunts the imagination and clips 
the wings of fancy. Give play to the social feelings, unfetter the 
natural sympathies, create a union of purpose and a commu- 
nity of thought; let unrestrained discussion elicit views, let 
mind come into contact with mind, and the glitter of its flashing 
lightning will disclose the treasuries of truth. The fires of conflict- 
ing intellect will flash and kindle into flame the combustible stores of 
already developed knowledge that lie neglected beside us ; and the 
regions of science will be rapidly developed by the aid of the lever 
of associated thought. 

This was the secret of the power of the English clubs ; this it was 
that kindled the fancies of the young men of Edinburgh ; and this it 
is that will enable us to impress ourselves upon the age. Here we 
are at the capital of a great State, indeed a commercial capital 
of the South, We have among us some splendid intellects. We 
seek knowledge ; we seek fame. They lie within our grasp — shall 
we seize them? Shall mind meet mind sociably, shall thought be 
neighborly ; shall imagination link with imagination in solid phalanx, 
and in a true unity of purpose and harmony of feeling, for the pro- 
motion of legal science ? 

Vast fields of discovered knowledge and shapeless materials lie 
open to our hands. From these we can construct edifices of utility 
to the age and of benefit to ourselves, if we summon to our aid the 
living, breathing power of associated intellect, that rises from out the 
dead matter around it, and, like the cloud-beacon of the Israelites, 
vast and mobile, stands out against the sky, and overshadows the 
land with its purpose. 

Sipney DELL. 








ACROSS THE FIELD. 
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HERE is no use in disputing it. If a rich man is put in 
your way, and asks you to marry him, it’s running against 
Providence not to take him.” 
“Even if I am promised to another, Janet ?” 
“ Haven’t you a right to change your mind? A promise isn’t worth 
the breath it costs; it’s only a vow that’s binding. But what’s the 
use of talking? You're never heeding a word that I’m saying.” 
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“Of course I am not, if you will persist in urging me to be false to 
Robert Ferguson.” 

“Oh yes, you’ll be true to him in spite of everything,” Janet said, 
sarcastically ; “but after all, Mr. Robert is but a man, and one sorely 
given to changing. He’ll shift you off somehow or other; and then 
he’ll be sure to say the change is in you, not in himself. I’d never 
set store on any man’s promise, if he had five years to think over it ; 
and least of all Mr. Robert’s, unless he’s grown more steady of pur- 
pose than he was as a lad. I dare say he hasn’t though, for I’ve 
always heard ‘the boy is father to the man.’” 

“But you can’t tell anything about Robert, Janet,” said Norah, 
good-humoredly. ‘Five years must make a world of difference in 
one who has lived as he has done.” 

“So it must. - The world has never stood still with him as it has 
with us. He'll not find you altered a whit,” asserted Janet, as if that 
was very much in Norah’s favor. 

“Only I am five-and-twenty,” answered Norah, laughing. “ To tell 
the truth though, I grow frightened when I see girls five years younger 
than I am, and think of what I must have lost in all that time.” 

“ Maybe you fail to see what you have gained.” 

Norah shook her head. “I must not wait to hear a catalogue of 
my beauties, old Janet, or I will miss my walk altogether.” 

“Don’t be out late,” Janet called after Norah ; “it’s sure to blow 
up cool after the sun goes down. And don’t forget the groceries at 
Tom Lynn’s. He'll be sure to make a mistake if you are not careful, 
for, poor soul! his head’s little better than a sieve.” 

Norah said “ Yes” to all Janet’s instructions, never turning to see 
the old woman standing in the doorway watching her. “She’s no 
one in the world to look after her but me, and I’ll manage to make it 
a sorry day for Robert Ferguson if he plays her false. I never 
trusted him overmuch as a lad; the last face was always the pret- 
tiest to his mind, and such folks need rough teaching before they 
grow steady of purpose. With his uncle’s money and his own fickle- 
ness, he’ll be sure to be always wandering into new paths. If he’d 
never come back, it would be a blessing; but bad pennies —yes, 
every one knows their ways.” 

Norah was out of sight before Janet’s soliloquy was over. Her 
future was not giving her half the anxiety the 6ld woman felt ; per- 
haps because as yet she had known but little change in her quiet life. 
There was the old home just as she had always remembered it — no 
one but old Janet to go in or out—every day alike, save that now 
and then there was a storm too furious to brave, or sunshine too 
glorious to be wasted by staying in-doors ; and with all this monotony 
and calm, was the belief that some day Robert Ferguson would come 
back, and that then there would be a revolution in her quiet life. 

But Norah was not thinking of the past or future as she walked by 
the path through the field, stopping now and then to gather a spray 
of golden-rod or a bunch of purple asters. She intended to deck 
her parlor with the bright autumn-flowers, but her thoughts were really 
with Nancy Lindsay, a sick child in the village she proposed to call 
and inquire for ; and she was also trying to impress upon her memory 
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Janet's list of groceries, for fear her head would be considered as 
ood-for-nothing as Tom Lynn’s. 

And with all these prosaic thoughts was a keen enjoyment of the 
scene around her. The sun was setting in autumnal splendors of 
gold and crimson, gilding the tree-tops. A covey of partridges rose 
on low, heavy wing from the clover at her feet. The birds were 
singing even-song, or quick, sweet calls to their mates ; and across the 
field, near by the stile, there was a thicket of sumach and dogwood 
bushes, which outvied the western sky in gorgeousness and coloring. 

There was a man coming across the field: Norah saw him when 
he climbed the fence. He was a stranger, she was very sure, for no 
one in the neighborhood could boast of such a heavy brown beard ; 
a sportsman too, as his gun and well-filled game-bag told plainly 
enough. 

Norah would have passed the stranger with a simple greeting and 
a quick glance, partly of curiosity, as he stood aside to let her pass, 
if he had not stopped her with a question —“ Can you tell me if I 
am on Mr. Ferguson’s land? I ought to know, but there have been 
many changes in the land-marks since I left here.” 

Norah glanced up at him. His voice was familiar, but the face 
puzzled her. “Mr. Ferguson’s line ends at yonder woods,” she an- 
swered slowly, striving as she did su to get a better look at the 
stranger's face. 

“Then I am on the Randal estate —” 

“Not quite as grand as that,” she interrupted, laughing. ‘We 
have always been rather small landholders, compared with our neigh- 
bors.” 

“We?” he repeated ; “then you are—” 

“Miss Randal,” Norah said a little stiffly, feeling somehat appalled 
at being forced to introduce herself. 

“Norah Randal!” 

He repeated her name as if it was familiar to him, and yet as if he 
were surprised, and, it must be confessed, disappointed. It could 
have made but little difference to Norah Randal what a stranger’s 
impressions were of her, yet a vivid flush mounted to her face as she 
held out her hand and said frankly: “I did not recognise you any 
more than you did me; your beard must make the wonderful meta- 
morphosis. Yet if I had known you were in the neighborhood, I 
think I would have guessed who you were.” 

“T can’t think I am as much altered as you are,” he answered. 
“There is scarcely a trace of the old Norah in your face.” 

“Five years have done their work ; you ought to have been pre- 
pared for it,” Norah returned, half reproachfully. ‘ You will find no 
change in old Janet though. Were you on your way to the house?” 

Norah’s question seemed to add to his embarrassment, for he said 
hurriedly: “I am scarcely tit tor a lady’s parlor; besides, I can’t 
think of turning you back. Perhaps you will let me walk on with 
you.” 

“IT was only going to the village ; Janet can go instead.” 

But he would not let her turn, and together they went side by side 
across the field, she keeping in the narrow path, and he crushing 
down the grass with slow, heavy steps. 
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Here and there they disturbed the partridges and startled the 
killdees, but the birds sang out, unheeding them; the golden-rod 
showered down its yellow bloom ; not a crimson cloud had as yet 
faded out in the west, but still to Norah Randal the October evening 
had lost its beauty. 

Was it because her parting from Robert Ferguson had been so 
different from this meeting? What had become of the eager beard- 
less boy who had vowed always to love her? She felt she did not 
know the man walking beside her; perhaps might never know him 
any better. His evident embarrassment prepared her for a change 
in his feelings. Was it only her pretty young face that had caught 
him? or had he some one else to care for? It made but slight dif. 
ference to Norah Randal how the change came ; it was enough that 
she was assured of it. 

It was the country lassie who recovered herself first, and asked 
carelessly: “ Have you just arrived ?” 

She was not surprised at his answer, though he seemed to hesitate 
in making it. “I have been at home three days.” 

Three days, and he had never sought her! Three days, and now 
they had met by chance. Janet was right, and men were not to be 
trusted. 

After that there was no effort to overcome the odd feeling of strange- 
ness she felt, no wish to recall the past as earnest of the future. 
Norah had a brave, resolute heart, which would not easily succumb 
to disappointment, and did not break down under trial. 

Robert had not to exert himself to talk, for Norah scarcely left a 
pause, so eager was she to tell him of old acquaintances — of those 
who were still in the neighborhood, as well as who had left. Indeed, 
she spoke of every one but of herself. 

And so they crossed the field, and at last reached the stile that 
Norah was to cross to go to the village. In common courtesy Robert 
Ferguson should have held out his hand to help Norah over ; but he 
seemed to dread the mere touch of her fingers, and so he let her cross’ 
without making a motion towards assisting her. 

Norah halted for one moment on the other side of the stile to bid 
him good-evening, intending to go the rest of the way alone. But 
perhaps it was the fence between them which made it easier for 
Robert to speak, or in the last few minutes he had screwed his courage 
to the proper point. Be that as it may, he stopped her. ‘ Norah,” 
he said, hesitatingly, “it would be best for me to be frank.” 

“ Much the best,” she answered coolly. 

“ Believe me,” he went on, not heeding her, “‘ my words pain myself 
much more than they will you.” 

“Then do not say them,” she interrupted ; “I can easily guess 
what you would tell me. Five years have wrought their changes on 
you as well —” 

Norah stopped there. She could not truthfully end her sentence 
with the needed pronoun. 

“T have struggled to be true to you,” Robert began ; but she inter- 
rupted him again. 

“No matter about proving a fact: we are seldom of the same way 
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of thinking for five whole years. Pardon me for warning you though, 
not to tell this to your uncle too suddenly. I will do all I can to 
reconcile him to this change, but the old are tenacious of their plans. 
I must go now,” she added, holding out her hand once more. 

Robert Ferguson need not have shrunk from the hand-shaking. 
“Thank heaven! she does not care for me,” he thought, when he felt 
that the small hand never trembled in his. And then he turned and 
walked back alone by the path across the field. 

Did Norah care? Tom Lynn had no excuse but his own empty 
head, if he failed to send one article of Janet’s list, for Norah’s was 
perfectly correct. Little Nancy Lindsay might have missed the smile 
she was used to, but not a word of sympathy or encouragement, which 
helped to make her confinement to her bed bearable. Few could 
have guessed from Norah’s manner that evening whom she had met 
in the field, and how they parted. 

Norah had lingered out so late it had grown chilly, as Janet had 
predicted, and she was glad to find a fire blazing in the parlor ; indeed 
it seemed something like a cheerful greeting from her lonely hearth. 
Janet was inclined to scold, and urged her panacea for all ills both 
of body and mind—a cup of tea. And Norah, perhaps because she 
had drained so bitter a draught but a little while before, did not 
refuse it. 

She knelt on the rug with the cup in her hand ; and Janet, anxious 
to rid herself of a weighty bit of news, never noticed that she was 
paler than usual. “Debby Jackson stepped over for a bit this after- 
noon. She tells queer tales with that wagging tongue of hers — 
whether true or not one can’t guess. This time, no less a startling 
fact than that Mr. Robert is home.” 

Norah was slowly drinking her tea, and she drained the cup of its 
last drop before she said: “I can tell you more than Debby can, 
Janet. Robert has been at home for three days.” 

“ And you’ve never seen him,” Janet asserted. 

“Oh yes, we had a long talk and walk in the field. You would not 
know him. You were right in saying he would be changed.” 

“Ts it only in face?” asked Janet, suspiciously. 

“ No—in manner, and everything else, I fancy.” 

“T knew he would,” Janet said, with a little tone of triumph. “I 
always told you he was fickle and weak of purpose.” 

“The man can feel differently from the boy, and yet not be to 
blame. You will not be sorry to hear there is nothing now between us, 
Janet.” 

But Janet was not quite sure how she felt, though she had all the 
credit of a true prophet. 


“Have I startled you, Norah?” She was leaning on the stile, 
watching the sunset. Did the glories of the red and golden clouds 
fading into a quiet gray, hint of the fading of her own young life? 

“Only for a moment. I did not know any one was near ; the 
grass must have deadened your footsteps.” 

“Or you were too intent upon your own thoughts to heed me. 
Janet told me you were out, and I have been some time in search of 
you.” 
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“Tn search of me, Mr. Landor?” Norah asked, as if in surprise ; and 
then added: “ Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, something which wil! interest you, indifferent as you look 
now. You'll not mind my being a little abrupt? ” 

She did not speak, but motioned with her head that she was 
listening. 

“Mr. Ferguson has taken offence at some act of Robert’s, and has 
made a new will, leaving him next to nothing.” 

“ Do you know what they quarrelled about?” Norah asked, quickly. 

“One can easily imagine the cause —at least I can, for I know how 
fond the old man is of you, and how his heart was set upon Robert's 
marrying you.” 

“ But Mr. Ferguson knows me well enough to be sure I acquiesce 
in — in the state of affairs between Robert and myself. To disinherit 
his nephew for such a cause is both cruel and foolish,” Norah said, 
indignantly. 

“ But you forget he is angry, and angry people are generally foolish.” 

“Of course you have spoken a word in Robert’s favor?” asked 
Norah, suddenly. 

My position is a delicate one ; for though only a distant cousin, the 
old man has no one nearer in blood than I am after Robert, and he 
has intimated to me that he has made me his heir.” 

“Of course you object to the arrangement,” said Norah, ironically. 

“The property is rightfully Robert’s ; and if Mr. Ferguson could 
be made to comprehend that you do not care for his nephew, he might 
be easily persuaded to change his will again in his favor.” 

“You wish me to tell him the fact?” 

“That would be asking more of you than Robert would have the 
conscience to. But, Norah, can’t you see if you were married —” 

“ And out of Robert’s way,” she added. 

“If you choose to put it in that way. Certainly, if his uncle saw 
you preferred another, he could no longer blame Robert, and would 
cancel this will of his.” 

“Did Robert Ferguson send you to tell me this?” interrupted 
Norah. 

Philip Landor did not answer, but smiled meaningly as he said: 
“Tt is wise counsel, come from whom it may.” 

“ Have you found the man willing to take me, simply to save Robert 
Ferguson his fortune?” 

“T know the man who will marry you on any terms,” he answered. 

“Do you mean yourself?” 

“TI have pleaded my own cause too often for you to ask that ques- 
tion doubtingly, Norah,” he replied, reproachfully. 

“ You are wonderfully generous !” she answered, scornfully. “You 
not only seem willing to marry me to rid your cousin of a stumbling 
block in the way of his fortune, but by the act you hint you will lose 
a large inheritance.” 

“It is no overstrained generosity on my part,” said Landor. “I 
do not care for the fortune, nor for Robert Ferguson, but for you. 
You may treat my offer with contempt, but I tell you truly, Ferguson 
is in danger of losing everything. You know enough of him to be 
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aware that it is a matter of some consequence to him.. You have his 
future success completely in your power! At least think twice before 
rou decide.” 

“Jl not think even once. Tell Robert Ferguson for me that there 
is a worse fate than the poverty he seems to dread so much — one he 
would fain burden me with.” 

“Stay, Norah, you are angry now; when you are cooler you will 
think differently,” urged Landor. 

“Then I will strive not to growcooler. I have no other answer to 
give you. You must get a wife by other means than by such self- 
sacrifice on your part, as well as mine.” 

Norah felt sorely the cruel injustice done to Robert, and it vexed 
her that she should be the innocent cause of it. Brought up as his 
uncle’s heir, and never fitted to toil for his daily bread, it was doubly 
hard on him. 

All the evening this thought troubled Norah, and next morning 
Janet alarmed her by saying old Mr. Ferguson had had a stroke 
of apoplexy in the night, and was hardly expected to get over it. She 
did not hesitate then. The old man had always been kind to her, and 
she could not bear to think of his dying doing an unjust act. 

So she went to find her friend where she was sure he could not 
escape her, even on his death-bed. Already the house seemed to 
belong to the dead. There was no answer to her ring ; no servant to 
be found when she opened the street-door and went in. Her best 
plan seemed to be to go to the library and watch there for some one 
passing on the way to the sick-room — some one by whom she could 
send a message. 

The house was so unnaturally quiet, that unconsciously Norah 
walked across the hall as if fearful of her own footsteps. Then she 
turned the lock gently and went into the library. There was some 
one there, standing by the table. She would have been glad if it had 
been any one rather than Robert Ferguson; and yet she was so 
anxious to speak to his uncle, she did not hesitate upon asking him 
to be her messenger. 

Evidently Robert did not hear Norah enter the room ; he was so 
intently looking at a paper that she stood beside him a moment unno- 
ticed. Then he seized suddenly a pen and formed acipher. She 
watched him make the o before she spoke. “Is it true your uncle is 
ill? I must see him, if only fora moment. Will you tell him?” 

There was nothing very startling in her words, and yet Robert Fer- 
guson reeled slightly, as if she had dealt him a sudden blow. ‘“ You 
here, Norah!” he exclaimed. ‘ How is it that you came in like a 
ghost?” 

“T had no idea you were here, and I could not finda servant. Will 
you take my message to your uncle?” she asked, impatiently. 

“He will not see you.” 

“T am sure he will, if he knows I am here.” 

Robert shook his head. 

“Ts he insensible? But he may regain his consciousness.” 

“It is worse than that.” 

“Do you mean he is dead? You might have sent for me,” she: 
added, reproachfully. 
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“T have not been permitted to see him ; only Philip Landor has had 
that privilege,” replied Robert, bitterly. 

“Mr. Landor is your friend. Only yesterday he proved to me, as 
very few men I hope would do, that he did not care to be your uncle’s 
heir.” 

“ He never mentioned that fact to me,” Robert said. 

“Did you send him to me to—” 

“T never sent him to you for any purpose.” 

“TI was right in mistrusting him then. If you had asked me, I 
would have spoken to your uncle.” 

“ But I had no right to ask you.” 

“Every one has a right to the assistance another can give honestly. 
Tell me one thing, was this illness of your uncle’s unexpected ?” 

“It was to me, but it seems the doctor warned Landor it might 
come any day.” 

“Thank heaven I did not listen to him!” exclaimed Norah. 

Robert urged her to explain her meaning, but she would not. 
“You don’t care so very much about the money?” asked Norah. 
“Poverty seems of but little consequence to a man with the whole 
world open to him. Your uncle could not rob you of your 
honest name and your energy.” 

They were rather commonplace words, and yet Robert looked 
up at her searchingly, as if to read something in her face. She 
turned away a little sorrowfully: he did not need her sympathy. She 
had failed to help him, and she had better go. Robert saw the 
movement, and would have stopped her, but she was too quick for 
him. Indeed, she had crossed the hall and was once more in the 
street before he caught up with her. There was no one in sight but 
Philip Landor, hurrying to the death-chamber of old Mr. Ferguson. 

“Norah,” Robert said, after they had walked on some distance 
without speaking, “I dare not leave you until you tell me what you 
saw when you came into the library.” 

Norah looked perplexed. “I do not understand you; I saw 
nothing.” 

“ Are you very sure?” 

“Of course Iam. You were only writing at the table.” 

“T was writing. Can you swear to that?” he asked eagerly. 

“Certainly not, for I only saw you make—” She stopped there, 
with a look of dismay in her face. 

“And you suspected nothing ?” 

“Nothing. It is cruel in you to force the doubt upon me.” 

“It would have come as soon as you heard my uncle had left me a 
larger sum than he threatened to. What do you intend to do, now 
that the doubt is a certainty?” 

“T have nothing to do with it,” she answered, coldly. 

“ Unfortunately you have; you are the only witness to my act. 
You will have to reveal it.” 

“ And win for you a felon’s cell?” 

“ My own act will win it, not your words. The sin and the dis- 
honor are the heaviest evils.” 

“ You should. have —” 
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“Thought of that before. Do you suppose if I had stopped a 
moment to think I would have done the deed? A half-hour ago I 
would have cut off this hand rather than use it dishonorably ; I 
would have turned my back upon my best friend if he had proved a 
forger. I was so very upright in my own eyes, and now—” 

Norah drew a step nearer to him in compassion. ‘You must have 
been strongly tempted,” she said, gently. 

“No, there is the mystery. I knew my uncle had made a new will 
in favor of Philip, but I was much more hurt at his refusing to see 
me, and thought far less of the will than any one will easily believe. 
I can’t tell how the paper could have been left open on the table, just 
where my name was written mentioning a paltry sum. A stroke of 
the pen, and it was just what I needed to try a speculation which 
would quadruple the money. Of course I intended to pay it back to 
Landor — we are sometimes honest in our intentions, no matter how 
dishonest we are in our acts. It was but a pen-stroke, I tell you, and 
yet that little act has made a felon of an honest man.” 

“But you never did it deliberately, thank heaven for that! And 
you'll not use the money, but manage to give it back to Philip Lan- 
dor. .It is only man who brands his brother irrevocably with a sin: 
never God. You need not fear me as a witness against you.” 

“Tt may be forced from you, Norah.” 

“How can it be if no one but you knows of my being at the 
house ?” 

“Murder will out, they say ; and that may hold good of lesser 
crimes.” 

“ But you have really wronged no one.” 

“And yet your secret will oppress you painfully. What is this 
taint of sin which must always cling to me? Am TI never to look an 
honorable man in the face again without flinching? Am I always to 
feel afraid of my sin being found out?” 

“You are wrong there,” Norah said ; “no single act should make 
a coward of us. It is the frequent sin which forges the chain strong 
enough to bind us. You must not doubt that what God can forgive, 
man will also.” 

They had reached the stile they had once before parted at, and 
Norah stretched out her hand to say good-bye. “ You will trust me 
to keep silent,” she said, softly. 

Robert did not answer her. He was thinking how he had lightly 
given her up because her face had lost some of its prettiness, and he 
had never thought of trying to discover greater excellences than 

mere beauty. 


“Mr. Ferguson’s will is the talk of the village. Mr. Robert has 
only ten thousand left him; and because he didn’t get the whole of 
the property, he’s in a huff and will have none of it. It’s better to 
have part of a loaf than none, as he’ll learn in time.” 

Norah never looked up whilst Janet recounted her bit of gossip. 

“Mr. Philip has got lots of money,” and she added slowly —“ he 
says he’ll marry you yet.” 

“T think he will be disappointed. I have no intention of marry- 
ing anybody, Janet.” 
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“Which means you will before the year is out. There’s Mr, 
Robert at the gate. He’s lost all of his briskness, and walks as if he 
were watching the grass growing at his feet ; he’ll be old before he’s 
young, at that gait. Shall I send him in?” 

He did look older; the effort to live his usual life seemed too 
much for him. “ Everything is against me,” he said, hopelessly. “| 
came here even with the knowledge that I am watched. Philip says 
the will shows signs of being tampered with, and my refusal to touch 
any of the money seemingly left me is in itself suspicious ; he is de- 
termined to fathom the mystery. I am almost tempted to confess the 
truth.” 

“ But how does he expect to prove anything ?” 

“ Will it be hard on you, Norah, if on your oath you are forced to 
speak? It will come to that. Philip saw us leave my uncle’s house 
together, and he says he found the will opened in the library. He’ll 
have no difficulty in proving we were there.” 

“ But that will not force me to say anything. Philip cannot make 
me,” Norah returned. 

“The court can. I can only shield you from the witness-box by a 
full confession.” 

“ Are you very sure there is no other way?” Norah asked, 

But he did not answer her. 

“Then there is — your silence says so. You must tell me what it is. 
I will not be put upon my oath to answer Philip Landor’s questions ; 
anything would be better than that.” 

Yet Robert was silent. 

“There is an escape for me!” Norah cried, passionately. “Do 
you intend to force me to lock your prison-door with my own hands? 
If you have no pity for yourself, you might for me —the girl you 
loved once.” 

It was then he spoke ; but in so low a voice, if she had not been 
intent upon his answer she would have scarcely heard it: ‘A wife 
cannot witness against her husband.” 

“Can you give me half an hour?” was her next question. 

How she spent that half hour she never told. When it was over, 
she joined him at the door. 

“You would rather take me as your wife than run the risk of my 
being forced to speak?” she asked. 

“JT would rather have you as my wife than any blessing God could 
give me, save to be free from this sin,” he answered. 

Norah went to get her hat and call Janet. Together all three of 
them crossed the field by the foot-path. The grass was white with 
rime that day, and glistened in the sunshine. 

In the cold empty church, Norah and Janet waited while Robert 
went for the old priest. He came slowly enough, questioning Robert 
as to this sudden whim of his to be married. When he heard young 
Ferguson was going away again, he smiled, thinking Norah was 
right this time in binding her fickle lover with something stronger 
than a mere promise. Both of the young people stood so alone, 
there was no fear of his being called to account for marrying 
them, 
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When the priest asked for the wedding-ring, Norah slipped off her 
finger her dead mother’s and handed it to Robert, unmindful of 
Janet’s groans over the bad luck in using it. Five minutes sufficed 
for the marriage-service, and to free Robert from all chance of words 
of Norah’s ever harming him. 

At the church-door they parted —“ Until I can make a home for 
you,” were Robert’s last words. The priest stood at the church-door 
watching them, wondering at their sad faces on their wedding-day. 
Janet was half-frozen and would wait no longer, but hurried home. 
She did not notice that Norah, shivering slightly, had drawn her 
cloak around her and was following her slowly. Philip Landor must 
have seen her though, for he met her before she reached the gate. 
He could have had no suspicion of the parting at the church-door, or 
he would have avoided Norah just then, or at any rate he would not 
have spoken so abruptly. “I failed the last time I urged my suit to 
convince you that you could save Robert Ferguson’s fortune for him. 
After all, though, you found I was right. Perhaps you will believe 
me now when I tell you he is in a far more perilous strait.” 

He saw Norah’s startled glance. Was there a fresh danger? But 
she did not choose to ask any questions. 

“The will has been tampered with,” Philip went onto say. “I 
need scarcely tell you I know by whom, and where I can find a wit- 
ness to prove it.” 

Norah smiled a little, but did not speak. Philip thought she did 
not comprehend him, and that he must speak more plainly. 

“Words of yours, Norah, and only yours, can send Robert Fergu- 
son to a felon’s cell, and blight his name now and forever. Are you 
willing to give your testimony before the court? Have you no pity 
for the man you played with as a boy —your quondam lover? No 
compassion for the proud old name of Ferguson?” 

“ Have you none?” she asked. 

“None for Robert, I confess. But you women are supposed to be 
made of softer stuff than we are. It will be scarcely pleasant to you 
to stand in the witness-box, and to have forced from you by adroit 
questions the story which only you can tell. Therefore I think it 
kind to warn you, that whether you will speak or keep silent rests 
upon your decision now.” 

He stopped, hoping she would ask for an explanation ; but she was 
strangely cold and silent, making it doubly difficult for him to speak. 
“T alone can save you from the witness-box, Norah.” 

“How?” she asked, turning suddenly around to face him. She 
stood on her own threshold then, and looked as if she intended to bar 
his entrance. 

“If you promise to marry me at once, I will promise in my turn to 
let the matter drop. If you will not, I swear to push it to the very 
uttermost.” 

“And the only proof you say you have against your cousin is my 
testimony? You have no other witness to your charge?” 

“No, I have no other. The sole proof rests on you.” 

“T’ll fail you, then. I have sworn never by word or act of mine to 
harm Robert Ferguson. You know I am not one to forswear myself.” 
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“Take care, Norah: you think I only threaten, and cannot act.” 

“T am very sure of both,” she answered, calmly. 

“ You will discover your error, then. I shall show no mercy, I warn 
you. Deny,if you can, that you love this worthless cousin of mine.” 

“If you mean Robert Ferguson, I do not deny that I love him,” 
said Norah, proudly. 

“And yet you will not save him from the worst doom which can 
befall him!” 

“You use a strange argument to plead your own cause. Hear me 
in my turn. If all you suspect were true, and I only could prove it, 
there is no court in the land that could force me to speak.” 

She stretched out her hand as she spoke — Philip thought as a hint 
for him to go, but he did not heed it. 

“That boast only shows a woman’s ignorance. There is a way to 
force you to speak.” 

* You'll miss it then,” Norah said, calmly. 

The glitter of a ring on her finger caught Philip’s eye —a small, 
old-fashioned circle of gold, the sight of which startled him strangely, 

“When was it?” Philip asked, suddenly. 

“A half-hour ago. Your malice is harmless, now that I am Robert 
Ferguson’s wife.” 

Norah did not wait to hear his bitter curse, but passed swiftly into 
the house — never noticing Janet, who stood at the hall-window where 
she had been watching them. 

“ Maybe the child is right,” the old woman muttered. “Gold can’t 
buy a good heart nor a good temper, and Mr. Philip is in sore need 
of both. The best of men are but crooked sticks, but a turn or two 
more in them makes them harder to manage. Mr. Robert can’t get 
out of his promise this time, as I can witness ; and no doubt he’s better 
without his uncle’s money. Ah well! the past is slipped out of 
our hands, but we can all find something in the future if we strive to. 
Maybe the child is right in trusting Mr. Robert. What we seek for 
twice we are apt to want, folks say.” 


Emity REap. 


























A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1873. 
My Dear Friend and Fellow-Citizen :— 


WANT to talk a little with your readers about the possibilities 
and the promise of this noble and ennobling “Guild” which Mr. 
Ewbank has shown to be so immediately necessary, so vitally useful 
to us of the South. I can be a serious sort of chap sometimes, as I 
believe you are aware; and just now, and in contemplation of this 
project for a counterplot against the conspirators who would throttle 
our honor and make us suicides of our self-respect, I feel as if I 
could come up to all Mr. Sparkler’s requisitions, and show myself to 
be a person with no demn’d nonsense about me. You and I have so 
often talked over this “Guild” matter together, and exchanged views 
in regard to it, that I am not exactly clear as to the source of my 
ideas upon it. Some are yours, some mine ; they harmonise delight- 
fully, and as the joint product of two such long heads as ours be, 
must needs prove grateful to the circle of SouTHERN MaGazINE 
readers — which is after all but a larger sort of home-circle, where all 
are friends and kinsmen, having common sympathies, mutual interests, 
and thoughts that dove-tail with one another. The welfare, the ad- 
vantage, the rebuilding of the South is the living-room of our estab- 
lishment, where all our individualities meet and clasp hands, where 
each one’s private interest finds a common self. Something of this 
sort I fancy the proposed “ Guild ” is to be when it is properly built up. 
I imagine a Round Table at which shall assemble now and then for 
grave and sober consultation — not a squadron of knight-errants eager 
for adventure against the untried, not a throng of champions confident 
by what they have done in the past, hasty to do more in the future ; 
but a few thinking people, each of whom thinks in his own way, each 
of whom has the love of the land in his own heart, and each of whom 
is dreadfully afraid because he has seen, each from his own point of 
view, “the tiger shake his cage.” So we will come dreadfully in 
earnest, not as people come to a banquet, nor yet as people come toa 
funeral, but as who have something definite to do, something needful 
to do, who mean to find the best way, and labor with zeal in that way. 
Out of the multitude of various experiences thus brought to assist the 
solution of one critical problem, and out of the true devotion of gen- 
erous wills to a noble purpose, will surely come, if it can be evoked 
at all, the equation of Southern safety. 

Mountain-climbers say that no peak is absolutely inaccessible if 
you will but view it from all points and attempt it upon all sides. 
In this way the Matterhorn was lately surmounted, after towering 
aloof for thousands of years a glittering impossibility. It is thus 
that the Guild will give us the power to work ; and it is in this fact, 
and because action is contemplated, that the Guild will find its greatest 
efficaciousness. In mere matters of contemplation, I should not be 
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surprised if one logical mind be not as good as a thousand ; but it 
is when the result of deliberation is to be action upon a plan, that 
there is wisdom in a multitude of counsel. This then is the Guild’s 
raison d’étre— its work ready cut out for it. A hundred, a thousand, 
gather about the Round Table: each has a common love in his heart 
and a common hope; each is filled with terror by a common Night- 
mare, yet each can tell something about it that the others do not 
know, for each has happened to view it from a different stand-point 
and in a different light — hence comes fruitful consultation, pregnant 
counsel, action to the point, incisive, economical, wise, prosperous. 

Looking the whole United States over, and with eyes as free as 
possible from all sectional bias, it must be confessed that the life of 
every conservative man in this country, if he do his duty, must be a 
combat. Isms are starting up like partridges in a stubble, each 
whirring off with sound and fury in a new direction. The office of 
Conservatism is to shoot these follies as they fly; if it cannot bag 
them all, it may still cripple some, and make the others chary in its 
presence. The Guild, if properly organised, being a bundle of es- 
sential conservatisms, may very well become the nucleus for reaction 
throughout the land, and bear the fasces symbolical of the restored 
authority of right reason eastward from Georgia to Maine. That 
would be heaping coals of fire upon the heads of those who have 
despitefully used us and persecuted us; but it would be a right 
Southern deed after all. We do not need to hate, except where we 
have done indignity. 

Conservatism to-day is combat. The fact loses none of its force 
by reason of its sadness. I have had the nature of the sort of aggres- 
siveness that is incumbent upon us very vividly impressed upon my 
mind within the last few weeks, by one or two sights I have happened 
to have of the tiger’s claws as he shook his cage. ‘They occurred to 
me in the course of my occupation, and I present them to you here, 
as a sort of contribution to the work of the Guild. 

I believe you have read President Eliot’s (of Harvard) thoughtful, 
temperate, conclusive report upon the subject of a National University. 
It is a right conservative paper, charmingly aggressive, with the calm 
of strength and the composure of disdain. It pulls down the cobweb 
scheme effectively, and gives a laughable rear-view of the lean spider’s 
legs skeltering away behind it. Did that project rest its plans for 
acceptance upon argument only, and rational demonstrability, Presi- 
dent Eliot’s report would be the annihilation of it. But I do not 
think President Eliot would have taken the trouble to furnish argu- 
ments against this project if he had fully known, as I chance to know, 
that the proposals to furnish our people with a National University 
and a ready-made compulsory education, cheap and nasty, does not 
hope to have its contract taken by the force of reason, but by the 
action of “Rings.” The whole thing is a “job,” and should be 
guarded against as one protects his safe from burglars, not as one 
fortifies his reason against fallacy. 

This, I say, I happen to know, and I know it in this way: Being 
condemned (for my sins I suppose) to do a certain proportion of 
political writing, I have had occasion during the present summer to 
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assuage my passion for fiction by the perusal of a mass of delightful 
Public Documents. Ah—am I not to be envied! Of August and 
July mornings, when the birds were all song and the flowers all bloom, 
and the flies all bite — of breezeless midnights, when the perspiration 
runs down into one’s slippers, and the flies are not asleep, and candle- 
moths keep the lamp a-sputtering, and the owl and the whip-poor-will 
chant in lugubrious unison — pleasant is it to take pipe in one hand, 
note-book in the other, strew the floor with a charmed circle of ‘“ Con- 
gressional Globes,” “ Messages and Documents,” “ Finance Reports,” 
“Committee Reports,” “ Census Tables,” and the like, and get to work 
patiently to unweave the devilish web of Congressional infidelity and 
incompetence, greed and corruption! But this is neither here nor there 
—say rather it is rhetoric, which I promised myself I would eschew 
for this occasion only. In the course of this work, which still drags 
its slow length like a wounded snake along, stinging not seldom, 
envenomed too, perhaps, as might be expected,— in the course of these 
investigations I have come upon the secret history of this National 
University scheme, and dropped an accidental probe right into the 
purulent heart of the job. 

The National University project is only one truncated member of 
a baffled but not yet defeated programme for a consolidated, compul- 
sory system of universal education, under the auspices of the Federal 
power —the base of the pyramid being the “ mixed” primary school, 
its apex the National University at Washington. Of course, you say, 
we all know that. Stopa little. What you don’t know — what Presi- 
dent Eliot does not know—what makes the devilish iniquity, the 
horror of the whole scheme, is this: The original project was neither 
more nor less than by Act of Congress to convert the Freedmen’s 
Bureau into the Bureau of Education; to make General Freedmen’s 
Commissioner Howard, Commissioner of Education Howard ; to make 
the Freedmen’s primary schools the ground-floor of the new system, 
and to have it culminate in Howard University at the apex, with flank- 
ing branches at Oberlin, and Fisk, and Berea, and Lincoln, and Wil- 
berforce! There was a National University for you, President Eliot, 
where, as a committee of Congress exultingly said: “the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Celt, the Mongolian, the Greek, and the African would sit, side by 
side, on the same benches. All races and both sexes would have 
here, in the pursuit of knowledge, a fair field and equal favor.” There 
was a national school system for “advanced” America, founded upon 
the corruptions of this most corrupt bureau, germinating like mush- 
rooms in muck, efflorescing like the skunk-cabbage in fcetid rankness ! 
Now this plot and scheme to wed the fair virgin-bride education in 
all her innocence and bloom to this goatish leprous decrepit jail-bird of 
a “national system,” to make this Ram-alley Bureau stand for next 
friend and witness, and have the ceremony performed by Deacon 
Howard — was not the mere wild notion of carpet-baggers and mas- 
terless men in Congress. On the contrary, it was a well-considered 
scheme, and came very near being a successful one. On the same 
day in which the Committee of Education and Labor reported 
favorably upon Mr. George F. Hoar’s plan for a national scheme of 
education, it reported also favorably upon Mr. Arnell’s bill to turn 
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over Howard, his Bureau, and $600,000 of its ill-got gains, into a 
Bureau of Education,— the projects were part and parcel of the same 
scheme —and the Bureau “happy thought” was only staved off, and 
eventually defeated by a coup de main of Mr. Fernando Wood’s, who 
preferred such specific charges of theft against Howard as compelled 
the House to make a pretence of investigating them. 

The scheme so far as Howard goes is probably dead (though some 
well-informed persons claim him as the author of Dr. Hoyt’s bill which 
President Eliot has just sifted), for the reason that, even in Radical 
nostrils, Howard, like Rosamond, “ on redolet sed olet qui redolere solet.” 
But the plot itself is far from being dead ; the friends of a Bureau of 
Education, of a national school system, and a National University, are 
mustering their allies upon all sides ; and by misusing the king’s press 
most damnably, and taking into their service all the revolted tapsters 
and ostlers trade-fallen, the cankers of a calm world and a long peace, 
have gotten together a following that is not indeed respectable but 
formidable nevertheless. The business is to be pressed when Congress 
next meets ; and if it fails then, will be urged again. There is this 
danger in it, that it does not appeal to reason, but to the spirit of job- 
bery which seems incarnate in American legislation ; it does not seek 
to make its way by convincing people of its expediency, its needfulness, 
its intrinsic meritoriousness, but by bribing them with insidious sug- 
gestions of its cheapness. The American people are notoriously to 
be lured and led by this peddler’s phantom, this pinchback will-o’-the- 
wisp of cheapness ; and that is the present danger. The common 
schools of the country as at present managed, are supported by direct 
taxes, ranging according to locality from $20 to $2 per capita, or 
from 5 cents to 100 cents on the $100 property — probably averaging 
about 20 cents on the $100, or one-fifth of one per cent. This is too 
cheap for a good system; but it is much cheaper than the General 
Government could doit with any system, good or bad. But Congress, 
in seeking to get control of the system, would adroitly conceal this 
fact, would at once and forever dispense with all direct taxes in the 
premises, and pretend to do it for nothing. The public lands would 
be spoken of as an adequate endowment for all purposes ; and so the 
townships in Massachusetts, where the school-tax runs up to over $20 
a head, and the districts in Mississippi, where the property of the 
planters is mortgaged to build a school-house at every cross-road for 
the non-taxpaying freedmen, might be equally expected to have voters 
in them who would, on a casual survey, be in favor of the cheap 
pseudo-national system. 

Here, then, is an ever-present danger, a battle-ground for ready- 
armed conservatism. Here is a “cause” not lost, yet of priceless 
value and in imminent peril ; here is an issue not dead, but one upon 
which our moral salubrity is staked. Here is a case in point where 
such an association as the Guild which Mr. Ewbank proposes may 
get to work at once, and do prompt, immediate, vital service. ‘The 
people must be enlightened as to the nature of this deadly poison 
that is commended to their lips ; and they only need to be told of 
such things, to comprehend them and take appropriate action. Here 
too is a case in which such a guild, awakening the conservative 
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instincts of the South and stirring them to action, may stimulate a 
sympathetic codperation on the part of the North, and so beneficially 
influence and impart stamina to the thought of the whole country. 
If the Guild can only prevent that cockatrice’s egg of a national 
education scheme from hatching, it will deserve a monument from our 
grandchildren. 

Conservatism is combat. We have not to look far around the 
field before we see new battles offering, other swords for the Guild’s 
grindstone to put an edge on. I read the other day an essay or a 
lecture by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Zribune, on 
“The Scholar in Politics.” Mr. Reid is not a Conservative, but he 
styles himself “liberal,” and perhaps is really so. His mind is at 
any rate a thoroughfare, common as a turnpike road, of new ideas, 
which he lets drive briskly along it, taking some toi! in spurious coin 
from each. Like the pattern sciolist that he is, he proclaims him- 
self the apostle of “advanced” science, of “ progressive” thought, 
and deems that because he is a Radical he must embrace new ideas, 
and embrace them for their newness totally irrespective of their good- 
ness, and totally ignoring the very important practical fact that ideas 
may be both new and good, yet if not appropriate to the immediate 
occasion and the object in hand, must be the most impertinent, ob- 
trusive and injurious things in the world—such perhaps as some of 
Mr. Reid’s own ideas, domestic or imported, upon the functions of 
the Scholar in Politics. The scholar has indeed a real and a very 
important place in politics as in matters above and outside the State, 
but it is a place which is precisely at the other end of the column 
from that which Mr. Reid gives him. The scholar, in fact, must be 
the Conservative jar excellence, for he alone, when the sciolist comes 
up and dumps his cart-load of “ new ideas,” demanding pay for them 
by the cubic inch, is able to point unerringly with his finger and say : 
“T know that rubbish ; it was shot long ago out of such or such a 
place.” But for that detective-office of the scholar’s, we should have 
to give all our time to measuring spent and useless whim-whams. 

But Mr. Reid’s Radicalism is simply a spider’s-web in which all 
these butterflies come up and are caught; and each one is a new 
species for Mr. Reid, because he is no scholar, but a mere sciolist in 
that sort of entomology. He thinks a man may know bugs by intui- 
tion, without having studied classification ; and when Agassiz tells 
him differently, calls him a Conservative, a “Bourbon.” Bourbon, 
perhaps —all Conservatives are that, you know —but at least they 
are historically correct in seeing in the white flag, not the senseless 
bleached rag which the Radicals conceit it, but the proud banner of 
centuries blazoned with the fair lilies of France. Here’s work for the 
Guild at once, you see, to strengthen the weak washy criticism of the 
day by contributing to it the historical element, which Radicalism 
does not heed because ignorant of it. What does the Andalusian 
pétroleur know about the Cid? What does he care? And down go 
the priceless arches, the incomparable arabesques of Granada. What 
does your carpet-bag Congressman, hurrying up out of Alabama and 
Mississippi, intent on back-pay and Crédit Mobilier dividends, know 
about Madison and the Federalist? What does he care for the “ safe- 
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guards ” of the Constitution? So he votes away his own liberty, and 
honestly dreams of promoting the cause of universal freedom. 

It needs some such consolidated energy of tempered thought as 
the Guild will afford, to pry open the minds of general Radicals like 
Mr. Reid, and instil there the wholesome suspicion that perhaps they 
are not the people after all, and if wisdom does die with them, it is 
because she is a premature infant, and sickly from birth. That will 
be work for the crowbar and powder-flask, so to speak, work hard as 
safe-blowing ; but it is among the combats to which Conservatism is 
called. For there will be no safety in the land until the shell of self- 
sufficiency in which American ignorance clothes itself is broken up. 
Suppose our hasty inventors of new-fangled “religions,” before going 
about to seek notoriety by them, were to study a little of Beausobre, 
or Gieseler, and see what shapes those madnesses took in former 
times. Suppose the masons who have taken apron and trowel to lay 
at once the corner-stone of the utopian impartial suffrage women’s- 
rights republic, should first take a brief course of study in physiology, 
or —bricklaying —it don’t matter which. Suppose our protectionist 
philosopher were to attempt to learn the historical facts in political 
economy before drawing up tariff bills and preparing budgets. Or our 
“inventors,” whose senseless models cumber the shelves of the Patent 
Office, suppose they tried to comprehend the laws of mechanics and the 
principles of forces before trying to revolutionise machinery. Why, 
the millenniim would come on us right away, before we knew it. 
The millennium, I take it; is no more than a symbol of what the 
present world might be made if its rubbish were swept away. 

But this is not the immediate concern, the Guild’s present work. 
That work is simply to clear away the rubbish-heaps as they accu- 
mulate, to keep them from rising, as they threaten to do, above our 
chins, to preserve life within us by keeping a breathing-room clear, 
That is the present task, and as much as we can attend to. We have 
no time to plan utopias of our own, having enough to do to clear 
away those of other people which are tumbled upon us and threaten 
to smother us. It is for this reason that I have called attention to 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s paper. He does not propose practical things, 
nor things advantageous to society ; but he nevertheless discusses 
things of contemporary interest, and in their immediate modern rela- 
tions. Mr. Reid sees the need of a guild. He urges, he insists 
upon the presence of the scholar in politics, and he wants to have 
him there to do precisely the very things which we of the Guild want 
him there tocounteract. This point-Blank antagonism in object, with 
agreement in method, between the Radicalism which Mr. Reid thinks 
the country needs, and the Conservatism which we know the country 
needs, gives an interest to his paper in the light of the present dis- 
cussion which it otherwise would not have. It comes to about this, 
in fact, that by seeing what Mr. Reid wants we find out the chief part 
of what we do of want. 

In the very beginning we learn from Mr, Reid to mistrust that 
school of politics which wraps itself in round phrases, and spins a 
body of aphorisms about itself as silk-worms spin cocoons. Thus, 
Mr. Reid says: “ The age of the sentimental in politics is passed.” 
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This is not so pretty and nothing like so true as “ Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickle-peppers.” For the actual fact is, that nearly all the 
evil of modern politics resides in the substitution of sentiment for 
principle, and sentimentality for rationality in action. The true state 
of our disease is just this, that the sentimentalists in politics have 
gone on multiplying in numbers, inoculating one another with their 
snivelling propensities, until they have grown to be virtually the crowd, 
the mob, the masses, instead of as aforetime merely the incidental 
features, the specks, blotches, pimples of the crowd. So it happens 
that that instrument of the “ managers ” is strung up several octaves 
higher than is wholesome or accordant with harmony ; and when the 
“men inside politics” come to play upon it, a most hysterical and 
discordant music is elicited. 

But even within the limits of Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s intention, the 
sentimental has not passed out of politics by any means. Only the 
other day came Castelar — purest patriot, grandest orator, most in- 
consequent statesman of modern times— into the Spanish Cortes, 
and lighted up that Serbonian bog with a sentimental appeal and 
argument so thrilling in eloquence, so pathetic in its mournful des- 
pair, so noble in its lofty chivalry, and so absolutely unappropriate to 
the time, the place and the occasion, that as I read it, with tears in my 
eyes and pity in my soul, I could think of nothing but Don Quixote, 
unconscious behind the veil of delusion clouding his noble mind of 
the humiliating environments in which he moved, mad, miserable, 
mocked, the true type of idealism flung by the heels yet fancying 
itself coursing the empyrean. Is not Castelar, bemoaning the fate of 
the Revolution, singing with swan’s notes his pitiful “Sic vos non vobis,” 
groping about for reasons why Cavour should reap where Mazzini 
sowed, Dedk should enjoy what Kossuth labored for, why Alexander 
should build with the stones which Hertzen sweated in hewing, why 
Bismarck should stand on the pedestal that Kinkel raised —is not 
Castelar a political sentimentalist ?— nay, is not Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
himself an embodiment of the sentimental politician, making his 
small moan over the fact that thinking and respectable persons have 
got out of politics and decline to have anything more to do with it, 
and not able to see that the cause of this is simply that politics has 
ceased to be either thoughtful or respectable, and become merely 
small jobbery and promiscuous plunder-seeking ? 

This getting out of politics is a very wrong course to pursue, says 
Mr. Reid, and I heartily agree with him; but I quite as heartily 
repudiate the reason he gives for thinking so. “The welfare of the 
community,” he informs us, “is always more important than the 
welfare of any individual or number of individuals ; and the welfare 
of the community is the highest object of the science of politics.” 
This is as fair a sample as could be picked out of the sort of fallacies 
which the Guild will have to combat — this specious, smooth-seeming, 
utterly false and hollow doctrine of he community having any exist- 
ence as a unit separate and distinct from that of the individuals 
composing it. The welfare of the community is the welfare of the 
aggregates in it; the interests of the community are the collective 
interests of the individuals embraced in it—no more, no less. 
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There is no such entity, no such unit, no such force, as “the com- 
munity.” A community has no existence except as an aggregate of 
individuals, just as a bee’s comb is an aggregate of cells. Treat the 
comb as a unit, put fire to this cell, ice to that, for the good of the 
community, and see what a muck you will have. The welfare of the 
community cannot be a higher sort of welfare, one more worthy of 
concerning ourselves about, than the welfare of the individuals 
making it up. Massachusetts accepted that view of the case last 
winter, when she saw the Casey-Kellogg pill thrust down Louisiana’s 
throat, but she rejects it to-day when she sees herself commanded to 
drink of the Butler bilge-water. The interests of the whole collec- 
tion of individuals must necessarily be of the same kind as those of 
the individuals taken separately, or the result is death. Nothing can 
be more certain than that; yet this is a far-reaching fallacy of Mr. 
Reid’s, and of very general acceptation. The doctrine of “ Protec- 
tion”— a means individually oppressive, yet thought to lead to an 
end desirable for the good of the community — rests upon it. Here 
too the principle of Communism lurks. By this doctrine private 
crimes attain to be construed as public virtues, and a publicist who 
lies, or a patriot who steals, is enabled to bask in the sunshine of 
popular approval. The twitchings of Howard’s wounded arm may 
incite him to his inveterate kleptomania, it may be said ; and Colfax 
learned in suffering for the Union what he taught in Crédit Mobilier 
song. But neither the welfare, the interests, the virtues, the morality 
of the community can be things different or apart from those of the 
individual members of it. If A, B, C, D, Z, keep themselves pure, 
the community AZ will be pure likewise. If A, B, C, D, Z, are indi- 
vidually corrupt, no amount of public virtue in those persons will save 
the community AZ from corruptness. This too is a lesson the Guild 
will need to enforce assiduously. 

3ut Mr. Reid goes on to enforce the need for his systematic Radi- 
calism by quoting Herbert Spencer: “Those who elaborate new 
truths and teach them to their fellows, are now-a-days the real rulers, 
the unacknowledged legislators, the virtual kings.” Very well said, 
this, for science, the principle of material activity ; but not so well 
for politics, the resultant of moral forces. New truths in science 
mean new conquests, new powers, stronger masteries ; new truths, so 
called, in politics may mean, usually do mean, simply new experi- 
ments, new risks taken with untried materials. Strictly speaking, 
there can be no new truths in politics ; the moral forces from which 
political action is derived are few, simple, and have long since been 
ascertained ; the difficulty about them is the subtlety and indefinite- 
ness of their action, the complexity, uncertainty and far-reaching 
character of their combinations. New truths in science give contin- 
ually new formulas ; the formulas of politics are all established, but 
many of the quantities composing these are not yet well ascertained. 
Within certain limits the conservative is the best politician. He need 
not be hide-bound, but at least he will not flay himself because his 
skin pinches him here and there. The conservative, not the radical, 
is at any rate the man whom American politics needs; for we are 
suffering for lack of historical criticism, for lack of hands to bring 
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back and clean the dust from old truths, swept under by the rush of 
revolution —old precepts, measured, tested and proved safe by en- 
lightened experience, but now kicked into the cellar by the rash feet 
of progress. 

Mr. Reid collocates some contemporary problems in practical poli- 
tics which he thinks can only be solved by the light of new truths. 
“ How are you going to punish crime?” is one of these problems, he 
says. ‘“ How put a stop to official stealing?” “How are you going 
to control your corporations?” “How regulate the relations of 
capital and labor?” “ How settle the suffrage question?” etc., etc. 
But these are all of them matters which, if Conservatism did not 
settle completely — and nothing can be determinately set¢#/ed in poli- 
tics — it at least managed successfully, and harmoniously adjusted in 
the neat balance of compromise. All these questions are to-day dis- 
turbed, in a state of friction and clash and rebellion, not for lack of 
new truths to warp them forward withal, but because rash, inexpe- 
rienced, “advanced” Radicalism has gone in amongst them, pulling, 
hauling, new-arranging indiscriminately, making as much confusion 
and doing as much damage as the proverbial bull in the china-shop. 
Crime has been competently met by laws now on the statute-book, 
but Radicalism has been so eager to make new laws that it has for- 
gotten to try the experiment of enforcing old ones. Put up right men 
in office, and honor will suppress stealing —no old bonds nor new 
safeguards can. Adjust your fanciful wt of “the community” to the 
qualities of the real units, and you will have good men enough to 
choose from. Real representatives of the people will not sell the 
public welfare to corporations, and so they will not become “ bloated” 
beyond control. No “new truths” needed here nor elsewhere, but 
only fit recognition of the immemorial old truth, that the unit of the 
community cannot act more wisely, nor on a higher and more virtuous 
plane, than the individuals composing it. The stream cannot rise 
above its source. Let us be conservative ; let us go back and search 
for the pearls we madly threw away, and restore them again to our 
carcanet. The principle of exact justice is old as the heavens, and 
by that principle only can the distorted relations of capital and labor 
be harmoniously readjusted. The law of supply and demand, the 
self-regulating machinery of unhampered society, stands for the care- 
fully winnowed wisdom of men sifted over and over again and gar- 
nered down through the ages. Just leave that alone to do its work 
of itself, and it will correct all the evils brought about by the supposi- 
titious wisdom of the few embodied in inconsequent hap-hazard 
legislation. Within two hundred years England has abolished two 
thousand statutes regulating trade. Each expressed some “ wise ”’ 
endeavor of the legislators, and each after trial proved a stumbling- 
block. aéssez-faire—that is “the true and just solution of the 
labor question ”—true decause just. As long as lazy Tom can call 
upon scheming Dick to make rules for tying back industrious Bill in 
the race of industries, the labor question will go awry. Break Dick’s 
head if he meddles in what is not his business, and society will gain 
not only peace and quietude, but a new force; Bill can go ahead 
untrammelled, Tom will strive to keep up or be content to remain 
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behind, and Dick, his former occupation gone, will turn his wits to 
industry for purposes of bread-winning. Equally as much does “ the 
suffrage question ” determine itself without the interposition of “new 
truths.” The quality of the individuals fixes the quality of the com- 
munity. If nine-tenths of the members of your voting society are 
ignorant and vicious, your society will be nine-tenths bad and corrupt, 
and things will be disturbed in due proportion. No “new truths” 
can efface this essential old truth, nor remedy the consequences but 
by removing the cause. Painting it over does not cure a black eye. 
To reform the suffrage by the process of “ new truths” is like putting 
a new handle in Mrs. Partington’s mop by way of remedying the 
absurdity of her assault upon the ocean. All these things are 
drearily trite, that is a fact ; but if “advanced radicals” would only 
look at them instead of beyond them, the virtues would wear new 
bloom in their cheeks from this moment. But it is not truth which 
“advanced radicalism” calls for, but “ew truths.” The glitter 
tickles it— the mint-stamp is rejected. 

“What is the legitimate function of scholars in this business?” 
asks Mr. Reid. He does not seek to know, however; he merely 
answers in the vein of “ advanced radicalism”: “ We may set it down 
as, within certain needful and obvious limitations, the very foremost 
function of the scholar in politics 70 oppose the established.” Why so? 
Here is a nut for “halting conservative logic” to crack! It is the 
function then of the scholar to get knowledge in order to throw it 
away again. It is his office to master the experiences of other men 
in corresponding situations to his, in order that he may of profit by 
them! As well say that it is the function of men who have tried the 
hardness of their heads, to butt bulls off bridges! This, we suppose, 
is one of Mr. Reid’s “new truths ” by which he proposes to establish 
his title to kingship. In this kangaroo sort of radical logic it is the 
scholar’s function to oppose the established because —it is the 
established! Conservatism opposes innovation indeed because it is 
innovation, but back of that lies the proved experience that of one 
thousand changes nine hundred and ninety-nine will be from bad to 
worse. So the opposition to change of Conservatism becomes an 
instinctive aversion, with an undeniable tendency to being hide-bound, 
crusty, impracticable. But it likewise sets itself /ogica//y against 
innovation because it has the right to require proof, before letting go 
its known quantities z# esse, that the unknown quantities zz Josse 
offered as substitutes have a sufficient value. Before we give up our 
poor-houses in Baltimore for even the most magnificent chateaux en 
Espagne, we want to see the property, know something about the 
title-deeds, and find out by what roads we can come there. Show 
the value of x in terms of A, and then, if x be greater than A, 
trust me it will be heartily embraced, for it is of the essence of Con- 
servatism to keep an eye open for the main chance. But lead Con- 
servatism like old Gloster to the cliff’s edge, and say: “ You are 
standing on firm ground, therefore you must jump into the air. You 
can’t see where you will land, therefore you can jump safely. You 
are a scholar, therefore you will naturally oppose the established. 
You know all about the mud in this ditch, therefore you will delight 
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to wallow in it”’— bah! this is perhaps what Mr. Reid means when 
he lauds the “intellectual leadership of the Radicals,” and wants us, 
as scholars, to pin our faith to that because we know what sort of a 
market poor Castelar has brought his pigs to, and what sort of con- 
quests have been wrought when poor Milton put his foot in the 
stirrup of “intellectual leadership”—or Sir Harry Vane, or Rous- 
seau, or Brissot, or André Chenier, or Lamartine, or Victor Hugo, or 
Prévost-Paradol ! 

The only true function of the scholar in politics is “to resist the 
tyranny of party and the intolerance of political opinion, and to main- 
tain actual freedom as well as intellectual liberty of thought.” He 
must not pull down the palace towers then, but sweep the floors, dust 
the hangings, and prepare for the coming of the bridegroom. 

—In my eagerness to show what sort of poisons our Guild must 
get antidotes for, I have written far too much, but I have at least 
shown that the Guild has a substantial and important function to 
perform in the politics of the day, and I have tried to illustrate how 
that function should be exercised. The chief matter is for us to 
come to understand that there is a practical something for us to do, 
and to get to work at it at once. I doubt if there is much time just 
at present for the merely ornamental offices and decorative embellish- 
ments of our Guild. The smoker lying idle and contemplative upon 
the grass may sculpture the bowl of his pipe as he will; but the 
ploughman does not stop to carve the handles of his plough. Let 
us leave something to those who will come after us, undertaking just 
now the present pressing duty. Monuments, galleries, museums, 
mortuary urns, elegies, memorial wreaths — your collaborators will 
excuse me for saying it—are all very well in their place, but that 
place is not here just yet. Let the pathos of loss live warm in our 
hearts forever, but let there be no tarrying just now for nice turning 
of commemorative phrase, nice strumming of the elegiac lute. Our 
place is with the living, not among the @ead. More is in danger to- 
day than was lost yesterday. If we would justify the struggle in which 
we have been defeated, we must contend as resolutely for that which 
remains. The praises of our dead shall shine brightest and sound 
farthest when sung by the lips of those we have saved to virtue and 
redeemed from contamination and shame. The office and function 
of our Guild is not to chronicle, but to do—not to rhapsodise in 
epics, but to act in dramas. Here is the danger before us ; look not 
back, but turn and face, fight, overcome it! O father of the dear lad 
dead on the field of honor, forget not now the living dear lad walking 
unguided into the toils of dishonor! O mother drooping as the 
willows that droop by the tomb-stone of your widowhood, be stanch 
and stiff as seasoned oak to stay and succor the imperilled daughter 
at your knee — 

“« Still growing like the plants from unseen roots, 
In tongue-tied springs.” 
EDWARD SPENCER. 
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SCENES, INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION. 


Ill. 
THE RISING IN PELOPONNESUS. 


E have traced to its termination — short-lived and disastrous as 

it proved to be—the earliest movement of revolt, and the 
career of its leader, Alexander Ypsilantes. It lost to freedom and to 
Greece the trans-Danubian principalities, and we may say, Macedon, 
Thessaly, and al] that a common blood or religion might have drawn 
to that side north of the present limits of independent Greece. The 
populations of continental and insular Greece were now arousing them- 
selves. But did the church-bells ring forth, in glad or solemn sounds, 
the news of awaking freedom? Nowhere, except in Mane ; for the 
Greeks in their subjection to the Turks had not been allowed the 
privilege of any. The Maniats, maintaining almost a real independence 
to the last, could boast that their rocks had never ceased to hear the 
sound of church-bells. 

But the initiative movement in the northern provinces was the tocsin 
to all Greece. Let us now transfer ourselves as spectators to the 
country south of the Isthmus. We have seen how the Hetaireian insti- 
tution, though veiled to all but those engaged in it, had been to the 
Greeks the star that heralded the day, and how, all over the peninsula; 
the islands, and even over European Turkey, it had prepared the way 
for the great effort toward freedom.* ’ 


LEADERS FOR THE MOVEMENT. 


The clergy, especially those of the higher orders — for the lower 
clergy had very little education or intelligence — entered generally 
with great zeal into the revolutionary movement. That zeal with them 
and their countrymen at large was kindled in part, and into a higher 
flame, by religion. The banner of civil freedom was, in their eyes, 
the banner of the Cross. We shall presently see what an important 
part one of the primates of the church acted, in the very first scenes 
of the struggle in Peloponnesus. The despotism of Turkey over 
Greece proper was always more directly exercised than over the 
subject populations of which we have heretofore been speaking. The 
Greeks of the peninsula and the islands never had any native princes ; 
and it is an equally interesting historical fact that the Greeks of the 
real Hellenic stock have never for ages past, nor have they now, even 
under the monarchical form of their government in independent Greece, 





*I am indebted to the Editor of the Sournzrn Macazine for the suggestion that the Greek 


hymn of liberty, copied in a former number, is nearly a version of the Marseillaise. The Greek 
patriot Rigas (Reegas, accent on first syllable) fell a martyr to the cause of freedom, in an unsuc- 
cessful insurrectionary effort, excited by warlike movements of Russia against Turkey, in 1796. 
The date shows that the publication of the one composition followed, within a few years, the pro- 
duction of the other and celebrated original one, . 
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any established order of nobility, and the idea of it is odious to them. 
But every country has a virtual aristocracy in its men of wealth, posi- 
tion and influence. Greece, especially in the Peloponnesian districts, 
had her “ Kojabashees” (Turkish for “ Big Heads,”)— the Londos 
family, the Delhijannies, etc. The Turks found it convenient to make 
use of this class of men in various ways ; and sometimes, when there were 
factions among the more wealthy and powerful of the Moslem masters, 
these Greeks of high caste took sides, and enjoyed the favor of those 
to whom they specially adhered. But, from the premises in the case, 
it may well be conjectured that such a class of men, with the voices 
of ancestral glory sounding in their ears, would not brook being the 
minions of barbarian lords any longer than stern necessity required. 

Accordingly, a number of them were in the membership, and a few, 
as we have seen, in the primacy of the Hetaireia. But these men had 
other motives in addition to those which patriotism inspired. They 
owed, many of them, on levies or otherwise, considerable sums of 
money to the government. A revolution would give them a double 
freedom, in relieving them of these burdens. In some cases too they 
had particular wrongs to bear, which were more keenly felt by men of 
their degree than by the common herd. But the love and the enthu- 
siasm of liberty burned in the hearts of the Greeks everywhere, of all 
classes. Yet it was mingled and marred by the ignorance and credu- 
lity of the masses, and the ambition, cupidity and selfishness of many 
of their leading men, including some of the ecclesiastical dignitaries. 


A Warrior-BisHop. 


Among the men of the clerical ranks there was one whose name is 
consecrated in the hearts of the Greeks to ever-during and honorable 
remembrance by its association with the early scenes of their great 
struggle: this was Germanos, Metropolitan of Patrai.* The He- 
taireian leaders of the Morea in the winter of 1820-1 had dispatched 
two secret emissaries to the court of Russia, to ascertain in their be- 
half what countenance the insurrectionary movement would receive 
from that power. The answer of the Prime Minister was most posi- 
tive in the advisal to hold back until Russia herself should see the 
time to have come to strike a blow. But here, as with Ypsilantes 
and his coadjutors in the northern principalities, the advice came too 
late ; the fire was already kindling, and could not be smouldered. 


THe CAPITAL OF WESTERN PELOPONNESUS AND ITS FATE. 


And now we are to witness the opening scene of the drama as it 
was enacted in the Peloponnesus; and this one but too well fore- 
shadowed those which were to follow. The first blow of war was to 
strike the crown of the great “Island of Pelops” into the dust. At 
the northwestern angle of the Morea, and where the Corinthian Gulf 
merges itself in the Adriatic, stands the city of Patrai. It was the 
commercial emporium of Western Peloponnesus, and at the period 
now spoken of had something of the prestige of a capital, being the 
residence of foreign consuls as well as of many of the more wealthy 





*I have adopted the proper Greek nominative instead of Patras, as commonly written, 
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Turks and Greeks. It was then, as neither Athens nor Syra had then 
risen to its present importance, the largest town in population of all 
Greece proper, having some 18,o00 inhabitants, two-thirds of them 
Greeks. Some of the mosques, churches and other buildings public 
and private, were quite respectable for that period. Looking out in 
one direction on the Ionian Sea, from whose blue waters the sailor 
or passenger of any incoming vessel while he fronts the city can 
descry Messolonghi on the low opposite shore of Northern Greece, 
and farther in, within the capes of the “ Little Dardanelles,” can see 
Lepanto, of famous historic name, while the town itself shows a beau- 
tiful background, formed by a circling plain and a border of lofty hills. 
The castle hill, which has been from the most ancient days an 
Acropolis, commands a view of the city, with its broad bay looking 
like a lake, and in the distance the islands of Zante and Kephalonia, 
the low grounds of Messolonghi and the fortresses of Lepanto, the 
Little Dardanelles, with the distant mountains of continental Greece, 
forming together a great panorama of varied beauty, hardly sur- 
passed by the magnificent one seen from the citadel of Corinth. The 
hill here in Turkish times as before was crowned by an old fortress, 
whose ruins still show themselves on its brow. Although the Turks 
had heard the mutterings of the storm, they characteristically to the 
very last hour neglected the fortifications, which were now in a state 
of dilapidation. But the storm was about to burst upon them ; the 
Greek citizens began to appear in the street wearing arms, a thing 
unlawful for “ Rayahs,” and which none had ever dared todo. They 
even uttered their discontent, though at first in the shape rather of 
complaints of abuses, and even employed violence for the rescue of 
one of their fellows who had been arrested by a Turkish vayvode for 
seditious language. Now, too, the intelligence of the rising in the 
trans-Danubian provinces under the Prince Ypsilantes had begun to 
reach the place, with all the exaggerations which Greek susceptibility 
threw around it. It required but a spark to inflame the hot passions 
of either party to deadly strife; and there soon came something 
more than .a spark. On the 2d of April Archbishop Germanos, 
with Londos, a Greek leader, at Kalavrita, a mountain-girt village 
fourteen leagues from Patrai, raised the standard of the Cross with 
his consecrated hands, and this act has hallowed forever the memory 
of the warrior-prelate. They then captured the village, making pris- 
oners of the Moslem vayvode and inhabitants. The news of the 
affair flew fast to the city. The Turks committed the first overt act 
of hostility in setting fire to the house of a conspicuous man among 
the Greeks, whose name (for the Greeks love long names) would be 
judged so unreasonably and uncomfortably long by readers accustomed 
to our brevities, that they must not be troubled with it. The outrage 
was met by a spirited attack on the part of some Ionians, and the 
incendiary party fled to the castle, whither many of the Turks had at 
last a few days before retired, forcing some Greeks to aid them in 
dragging up a few pieces of heavy ordnance. This now opened 
upon the town. It was the signal of a general rising of the Greek 
population, who with shouts and volleys of musketry proclaimed 
their liberty. But it was the knell of doom to the Peloponnesian 
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capital. The city took fire, the flames spread with a strong wind ; by 
the time night came, multitudes of women, children and old persons 
were homeless, and many of them, in the light of their burning 
dwellings, sought refuge at the foreign consulates. The horrible 
strife and confusion lasted till morning and through the following day. 
The Greeks probably fired with little effect, so far as the enemy in the 
castle was concerned ; but they set fire to the Turkish quarter of the 
town, and the sun of the 5th of April, 1821, ere it sank in the waters of 
the Ionian Sea had seen consumed mosque and minaret and church and 
stately dwelling, as well as humble hut, over almost the entire spot just 
the day before covered by a town of nearly twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The passions of the combatants flamed as high as the fierce 
conflagation that devoured their habitations. No life was spared by 
the parties as they fought amid the burning ruins, except where 
religious fanaticism so far prevailed as to lead some of the Mahom- 
medan mollahs to circumcise Greek boys, and the priests of the other 
party to baptise some Turkish youth taken by them. 

On the day after, Germanos descended from the mountains, followed 
by some thousands of the peasantry of the interior ; part of this un- 
trained host bearing guns, the rest armed merely with daggers on the 
end of poles, or with slings and clubs; the archbishop, clergy and 
monks marching in front of them, chanting psalms, and promising the 
crown of martyrdom to those who should die in battle with the Mos- 
lems. Bivouacking in the suburbs that night, Germanos marched 
through the streets of the yet burning town; the citadel was fully 
invested, a crucifix was raised in the square of St. George, and the 
Greek banners floated from the few mosques that the conflagration had 
spared. The insurgent commanders, with Germanos, then issued a 
proclamation containing only these words, “Peace to the Christians! 
Respect for the Consuls! Death to the Turks!” 

Three days after these events a Greek “Senate,” composed mainly, 
if not entirely, of Peloponnesian representatives, assembled at Cala- 
mata, in Messeina ; and Petros Mavromichales, who had been the Bey 
of Mane during its nominal subjection of the preceding fifty years 
to the Turks, and of whom we shall see much more hereafter, descend- 
ing from his rocky principality, along with another man who was to 
figure on the scene and who had sought refuge with him from exile — 
Theodore Kolokotrones—the former Bey was placed in the presi- 
dency of the Senate. 

But thus, as above narrated, opened the first scene of the great 
struggle in Peloponnesus with a great holocaust to freedom in the 
destruction of its chief city, then the largest town and the commercial 
capital even of Greece itself. The capture of the now beleaguered 
citadel would have given a prestige of no small value to the revolu- 
tionary movement ; but the hope of this was destined to a sad disap- 
pointment. The besieging forces were undisciplined and almost 
without any proper artillery ; famine of food and water would have 
done the work. Palm Sunday was coming, the Christians were pre- 
paring to celebrate it with peculiar pomp ; but the festival day of the 
15th April opened with the inauspicious omen of a slight earthquake, 
and then the booming of cannon was heard in the distance. It was 
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the newly appointed Yussuf Pasha coming through the Corinthian 
Gulf to the relief of the fortress, and a brig of war soon appeared, and 
saluting the fort, cast anchor in the harbor. This was an end to the 
siege ; the prize slipped out of the hands of the patriots. But the 
failure here was soon to be redeemed in another quarter, else dark 
shadows would have settled down on the prospects of freedom in 
Southern Greece. 


THE New SCENE OF WAR. 


The mountain ridges which gird the Peloponnesus, and make it on 
a large scale, as it has been called, “the Acropolis of Greece,” slope 
off in one direction to its shores or run down into its projecting capes. 
Toward the interior they form the irregular circular wall which girds 
the central vale of the Morea, far elevated above the level of the sea. 
This is the vale of Arcadia, so well known to us from ancient song ; 
and the traveller who visits it will still see its verdant little valleys, and 
hear the bleating of numerous flocks and the sound of the shepherd’s 
pipe. Arcadia was now to be the theatre of far other scenes than those 
of pastoral quiet and beauty: it was to furnish the one on which the 
first great triumph of the Greek arms was to take place. On an 
elevated table-land, bordered and overlooked by Mounts Maenalion 
and Artemision, which rise from three to four thousand feet above the 
plain, and five thousand six hundred or six thousand six hundred above 
the gulfs of Greece, and a few miles from the ruins of the ancient Man- 
tinea and Tegea, stands the modern city of Tripolitza.* As Patrai was 
the commercial, so this was the civil metropolis of Greece south of 
the Isthmus, being the seat of the provincial government and the 
common residence of the Moreote Pashas. Its population before the 
war was computed at 15,000, of whom some 7000 were Greeks and 
1000 Jews. Though it boasted one or two vast palaces, Tripolitza was 
in itself, with its picturesque surroundings, like most Turkish towns, an 
ugly, dirty place. It was surrounded and fortified by a wall of eight 
miles extent and fourteen feet height, six feet thick at the bottom, but 
sloping gradually to the top, with towers and bastions, a citadel stand- 
ing within it at-its western extremity, but confronted at the distance 
of only two hundred yards by a knoll outside the city, of which we 
shall presently learn something farther. 

It was at Tripolitza that the Turkish primates had held in the latter 
part of March a Divan, which had issued a proclamation summoning 
the Greek notables, ecclesiastical and secular, to appear there ; and 
laying a double capitation-tax on the “rayahs,” a missive that was too 
late to carry with it much force. The movements of Germanos and 
his associates, with those of Kolokotrones and the “ Bey” of Mane, 
now on their march after the adjournment of the Calamata Senate, 
and the tremendous affair of Patrai, had roused all Peloponnesus. 
Ahmed Bey, a bold and vigorous commander, at the head of several 
thousand veteran Turkish troops, had penetrated the heart of the 
country, thrown himself into Tripolitza, and caused some intimidation 
among the insurgents, who were by the latter part of May gathering 
from all sides toward the metropolis, animated not only by patriotism, 





* The name a diminutive of Tripoli— pronounced Trepoleetza, accent on penult. 
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but by the hope of rich plunder. Among them were the bold and 
fierce Maniats, who came from their lean and sterile region like wolves 
hungry for prey. The Turks on the 28th, marching out 5000 strong, 
had been gloriously repulsed at Valtezza, a mountain village, by Kolo- 
kotrones and the son and brother of “the Bey” Mavromichales, 
leaving the Greeks to glory in a trophy of 400 heads. The same 
thing had been repeated, on a smaller scale, at Doliana by Nikitas, son 
of a Kleft chieftain, put to death by the Turks, himself bred to arms 
in the service of England, henceforth named “ Turcophagos,” (Turk- 
eater.) The one party, under the influence of the discouragement 
produced by these defeats, withdrew into the city ; the other proceeded 
to invest it, by occupying the heights commanding the plain. 


New DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


By this time, however, two important personages had entered upon 
the stage of affairs. One of these was Demetrius Ypsilantes — styled 
“Prince” Demetrius, from his Hospodariate descent, and brother to 
Alexander Ypsilantes, whose short and ill-fated career in the northern 
provinces we have recently traced. Alexander undertook to appoint 
him to the head of affairs in the trans-Isthmian region ; acting in this 
probably on the ground of his own election, by the Grand Arch of the 
Hetaireia, to the supreme place in the conduct of the revolution. 
Traversing in disguise the Austrian states, Demetrius made his way 
from Trieste to Hydra, one of the important commercial islands of 
Greece, which was to figure afterwards in the naval history of the war. 
The Hydriotes received him and his suite with the firing of cannon 
and demonstrations of joy. But while his star seemed to be rising his 
brother’s was setting. ‘The day of these rejoicings was the very day of 
the rout of Dragasham, which so suddenly eclipsed Alexander’s glory. 
Crossing to the mainland, Demetrius was welcomed by a deputation 
of the Peloponnesian senators and military commanders, with Kolo- 
kotrones at its head. The soldiers saluted him with musketry, and 
the progress of the party toward Vervena, a village near Tripolitza 
where the provisional government had been established, was like a 
triumphal procession. When the Prince alighted at the church of 
Vervena, the “Bey” of Mane embraced him and declared himself 
and family to be ready to shed their blood for him and their country. 

But this promise of early dawn was not fulfilled with the Prince. 
He was 25 years of age, had held a captaincy in the service of Rus- 
sia, had been liberally educated and accustomed to the best society, 
and even those who envied and opposed him had to confess that he 
united courage, integrity and humanity to ardent patriotism. He 
seems to have had a better intellect than his brother Alexander, 
together with a firmness of purpose that sometimes approached to 
obstinacy ; but Prince Demetrius was unfortunately lacking in some 
of the qualities that would fit him to be a great and commanding 
leader of such a movement as that now going on. Beside his 
diminutive stature, bald head, awkward carriage and bad utterance, 
which at least were not prepossessing, his constitutional apathy and 
love of sleep seemed at times to make him stupid ; and, like his 
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brother, he had fanciful ideas of his right of supremacy. These cir- 
cumstances, with the stronger one of his being too much under the 
influence of his parasites, Kantakuzene and others, soon precipitated 
his downfall from the high position which he had assumed. 

The other personage that now appeared on the scene, of the two 
above referred to, was one of greater subsequent fame and better for- 
tune. This was Alexander Mavrocordato, who, descended from one 
of the aristocratic “ Phanariote ” families of Constantinople which had 
held important posts in the northern principalities, distinguished in 
youth by his talents, acquisitions and polished manners, comely in per- 
son, possessed of some fortune, and speaking with fluency a variety of 
languages, had held an important post at the court of Karadja, Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia. The Hospodar having for some cause to flee into 
Austria, Mavrocordato accompanied him, but was living at Pisa when 
the revolution broke out in Greece. His ambition as well as patriot- 
ism was fired at the thought of going to assume in the land of his 
ancestry the eminent position for which his abilities seemed to qualify 
him, and which to a considerable extent in the civil affairs of his 
country he ultimately reached. Laying out his means for the pur- 
pose, he freighted a small brig, and sailing from Leghorn to Mar- 
seilles, he there took on board some young Greek volunteers, with 
2500 stand of arms, and arrived at Messolonghi on the 3d of August. 
Passing over to Patrai, he and his brave comrades took part in a 
severe battle, caused by a sortie of the Turks, under the walls of the 
citadel where Yussuf Pasha had been shut up after once relieving it ; 
and the European officers whom he brought with him did most im- 
portant service in managing the artillery. Thence tending toward 
the now important centre of affairs, Mavrocordato and his party 
reached Tripolitza toward the latter part of the month. That point 
had now drawn to it a number of the men who were to be the stars 
of modern Grecian fame and influence. 


Tue KLert-HERO OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Among these was a man of whom we have already had glimpses, 
but one whose character was different from that of either of the two 
just mentioned, and whose name was hereafter to be known among the 
most conspicuous leaders of the Greek struggle. This was Theodore 
Kolokotrones. No one who saw him in after years about Athens, 
even when age had begun to show its marks upon him, can forget the 
commanding person, and stern, rugged features of the famous Pelo- 
ponnesian chief. His father was one of the chiefs of the Kleftic 
bands — semi-patriot freebooters of the mountains — who have been 
described in a former number of these contributions. On the crest 
of a ridge which divides the basin of Arcadia into two great valleys, 
stands the town of Karitana. On a peak above it is seen the castle 
of the place, a fortress of medizval date, as it is said to have been 
built by Hugues De Brienne during the Frank ascendancy in Greece. 
Within fifty yards of it, and on the brow of the same hill, stands the 
former abode of Kolokotrones the father, and afterwards of the son. 
The castle hill commands a most romantic and beautiful view of the 
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plain of Megalopolis and the windings of the Alpheus, with the dis- 
tant mountain-gorge through which it issues to follow its once fabu- 
lous course. Neither the father nor the son had any great suscepti- 
bilities to the beauties of nature; but the castle, now in ruins, and 
the abode of the old Kleft baron and his son, of which only a small 
chapel and a tower with port-holes and ramparts were left some years 
ago, “ are encompassed ”— to borrow the language of a friend visiting 
it —“ by awful precipices and jagged rocks, so wild and gloomy as to 
form an appropriate framework for the picture presented us in the 
adventurous life” of our present hero. The father, resisting .the 
Albanian invaders of his day, aided in their extermination when the 
Sultan fell out with them ; but becoming himself the object of jeal- 
ousy, he was driven from his Arcadian fastnesses into the wilds of 
Upper Mane, where, being pursued and besieged, he lost his life. 
This left the young Theodore, in the year 1780, at eleven years of age, 
to wander with his mother a fugitive and outlaw. But when he was 
only eighteen years of age he made his appearance in the Arcadian 
mountains at the head of a band of brave followers, and vindicated 
for himself the position once occupied by his father. In fact, he and 
the other Kleft leaders began, through their “capitanata,” to hold 
something of a military command of the country outside the towns, 
till the Turks, alarmed at the progress of such a power, took formid- 
able measures for its suppression. In two months, ending January, 
1804, five or six hundred of the Klefts were hung, impaled, quartered, 
or burned, and Kolokotrones barely escaped to Zante, where he spent 
part of his time in the service of the Russian, and then of the Anglo- 
Ionian Government. But he could not help stealing over at times to 
his native region, and once even took part with his Turkish friend, 
Ali Pharmaki, in his defence against the arms of Veli Pasha; and 
tradition further says that at other times he relieved the irksomeness 
of this interval of exile by following the wild life of a corsair. But 
reared amid such scenery and such habits of adventure and danger, it 
is no wonder that he developed as he did a powerful frame and such 
a character of hardihood and daring. But his better qualities were 
mingled with a degree of avarice and selfish ambition that have some- 
what darkened his fame. 

Kolokotrones was in the secret of the Hetaireia ; but the news of 
the actual breaking out of the war in his own country waked all the 
martial fire of the young Kleft hero, and he sprang to his country’s 
call. Passing over to his native region, the powerful family of the 
Delhijannies procured him the command of the volunteers of his own 
Karitana, the most warlike and powerful people, except the Maniats, 
in all the Peloponnesus. Along with the other qualities which fitted 
him to command, the habits and character formed amid the scenes of 
his wild, stirring, adventurous Kleftic life greatly contributed to pre- 
pare him for the part he was to act amid the varying fortunes of the 
present desperate contest. As a partisan warrior he could not be 
surpassed, and a historian of Greece (Gen. Gordon), who knew him 
during the war, has remarked that a painter or novelist could not 
have found a better delineation of his ideal of a bandit chieftain than 
Kolokotrones presented at that period, with his tall athletic figure, a 
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profusion of black hair, and bold features, now lighted up with radiant 
gaiety, now darkened with clouds of tempestuous passion. 

The friend whose description of the Kleft chief’s fortress and home 
has been quoted from, applies to him, as he acted his part in the ante- 
revolutionary period, the imaginary description of Lambros :— 


“The love of power and rapid gain of gold 
The hardness of long habitude produced ; 
The dangerous life in which he had grown old, 
The mercy he had granted all abused, 
The sights he was accustomed to behold, 
The wild seas and wild men with whom he cruised, 
Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 
And made him a good friend, but bad acquaintance. 


‘But something of the spirit of old Greece 
Flashed o’er his soul a few heroic rays, 
Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece, 
His predecessors in the Colchian days. 
’Tis true, he had no ardent love for peace; 
Alas! his country showed no path to praise: 
Hate to the world, and war with every nation, 
He waged in vengeance of her degradation.” 


And now having seen the great uprising beginning to concentrate 
itself towards the centre of the Peloponnesus, we have glanced at the 
leaders ; but we must not forget that the Greek cause at that time 
had a heroine. This was Madame Bobalina, of the Isle of Spetzos. 
Books do not give much light on her family and history, but she had 
become conspicuous by her zeal for the cause of freedom ; two of her 
sons had fought gallantly, and one had fallen in battle near Corinth, 
and she now appeared on the important scene at Tripolitza. We 
shall see something farther of her presently. 


THE IMPENDING ISSUE. 


And now the storm-cloud gathered darkly over the ridges that en- 
circled the capital and the plain which it studded. When the Senate 
adjourned from Calamata, the Greek leaders employed the interval 
before it assembled again near Tripolitza in rousing the population 
and bringing them into the field. With the reinforcement of Ahmed 
Bey, the Turkish troops within the city amounted, as generally com- 
puted, to 12,000 or 13,000, swelling the population inside of it to 
some 24,000. The Greeks profess to have hada not much larger 
number of soldiers than the other side. They not only occupied the 
rocky hills, but Kolokotrones, who was now appointed commander-in- 
chief, secured all the defiles leading into the plain, and the Greeks have 
shown themselves equal to any people in the world in their aptness 
for mountain warfare. The investment was now fully made, and the 
grand circle of camp-fires gleamed on the heights, from the latter part 
of August to the first week of October. The insurgents, as they 
gazed from those heights on the domes and minarets and terraces en- 
closed within the long circuit of those stone walls and towers that 
surrounded this metropolitan seat of their former lords, their appe- 
tite for the prey, as we have already hinted, was whetted by some- 
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thing else than patriotism and love of glory. The Pashas and Beys 
there beleaguered were wealthy — some of them, it is said, having 
revenues from their estates amounting even to 100,000 or 150,000 
dollars; and these Turkish grandees were not all of them men of the 
camp, but ease-loving and luxurious personages, who, with their 
harems, could ill bear the privations and hard fare of a siege, and 
from whom rich ransoms might be extorted. The effect of these an- 
tecedents will be seen. 

The Turkish cavalry—for the other party had none, or almost 
none — swept the surrounding plain for a time; but they could only 
forage to the foot of the hills. ‘The dry summer months and the graz- 
ing soon left nothing to subsist them upon ; the defeats at Valtezza and 
elsewhere of attempts to force the passes broke their power ; the be- 
siegers were after awhile able to draw their lines nearer the city. The 
Ottoman fleet had appeared off the shores of the Morea; but after 
relieving Methone and Navarin, had sailed for Patrai ; and Khourshid 
Pasha was too much occupied with the great revolt which the formid- 
able Albanian, Ali Pasha, had stirred up before the Greek insurrec- 
tion began, to find time to come to the relief of Tripolitza. So the 
winding-up began to draw near in the eyes of both parties. The 
heights of Trikorpha formed the most commanding position of the 
besiegers. The highest point of them was held by the Maniats, 
under their “ Bey” and his brave son and brother, Elias and Kyria- 
koules. The Turkish cavalry having finally lost their horses from 
dearth of forage, and the insurgents now having command of the 
plain, the latter prepare to besiege more actively by bringing into use 
the artillery they had brought from the islands, consisting of two 
13-inch and one ro-inch mortars, a brass 24-pounder with part of the 
muzzle burst off, two iron 18-pounders, two 12-pound carronades, and 
three little “mountain-guns.” It is of some historic interest to see 
under what disadvantages the Greeks carried on their great struggle. 
One of the mortars, too, was soon burst by an Italian saddler from 
Smyrna, who pretended to some knowledge as an engineer, and only 
the interference of the Prince (Demetrius) saved him from the wrath of 
Kolokotrones. A young French officer named Raybaud, however, 
with the assistance of the “ Philhellen” volunteers from Western 
Europe, undertook this department, and managed it well. But from 
the condition of the ordnance and the want of workmen and stores, 
little could be effected. The camp could furnish but one smith and 
one carpenter ; the stock of balls did not suffice for more than a 
hundred rounds from the heavy pieces, which were managed by some 
thirty Italians, Dalmatians, and seamen of the islands. 

But they found circumstances that now gave some potency to their 
scanty array of siege artillery. From the base of Trikorpha, men- 
tioned above, there runs toward the city a chain of little heights, termi- 
nating within 200 yards of the citadel in a crest which forms a 
natural breastwork of rocks. Behind these some 800 of the besiegers 
now placed themselves, with two batteries, mounting most of the cannon, 
to batter the wall and hinder sorties. About the centre of the ridge, 
Raybaud, excavating a square redoubt and unspiking the two surviving 
old mortars, mounted them also on great trunks of trees bound 
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together with iron. About the middle of September the bombardment 
began, a few shells being thrown every day. Whether it did much 
actual execution is doubtful ; but it served to interest and excite the 
Greek soldiery, who were beginning to be weary of the slow operations 
of a siege, and to feel the exposure to the early autumnal rains, colder 
and more inclement than most of them were accustomed to, of that 
high, mountainous region. Some of the population within the city, 
too, were of a character. to be intimidated by the demonstration. The 
Turks scarce returned the fire, owing to the scantiness of ammunition, 
and the dire effects of famine and disease which they now began to feel. 
Some were willing to try the chance with the besiegers of saving them- 
selves from a lingering death. Their Beys, too, quarreled worse than 
ever ; and the Albanian troops, getting most of the remaining provisions 
into their hands, actually began making movements toward coming to 
terms with the enemy, and avowed their intention of returning to the 
service of their old master, the famous Ali of Jannina. 

It is at this important juncture that Ypsilantes passes from the 
scene now before us, most unexpectedly and strangely ; for just then, 
without giving any good reason for the procedure, and even against 
the remonstrances of his best friends, he announced and carried out 
the singular determination of leaving Tripolitza and marching for 
Patrai: This took place on the 25th of September; Ypsilantes 
being preceded by some 400 troops, led by two of Kolokotrones’ sons 
and a nephew, and accompanied by his suite and a body of 200 regulars, 
who had been enlisted and were paid out of his private purse, and 
who wore black uniforms and were armed with European muskets and 
bayonets. Thus the second conspicuous Ypsilantes robbed himself 
of the laurels of a grand triumph, then within his grasp. His sun may 
be considered as having set from that time. “The Bey,” Mavro- 
michales, succeeded him nominally in the supreme position ; but 
though handsome and commanding in person, he was not the soldier 
that some of his family were, and Kolokotrones was the real leader. 

And now the denouement was coming. An armistice was demanded, 
and readily granted ; for delay might bring relief to the city, and booty 
glittered before the eyes of the besiegers, many of them hungry and 
tattered, and nearly all of them poor. A tent was erected in the plain 
for a conference, which took place on the 27th, between leading men 
of the two parties. The Greeks promised the besieged their lives and 
safe embarkation for the Asiatic coast, on the condition of their paying 
40,000,000 piastres (equivalent at that period to some $7,000,000) in 
specie, and delivering up their arms, with half of their moveable 
property. The Turks distrusted the Greeks, and were perhaps en- 
couraged by the hope of making better terms with the several leaders 
on the other side. At any rate they suffered the armistice to expire, 
and hostilities were ostensibly renewed ; but it was a faint show of 
war. The Greek leaders and some of their subordinates were carrying 
on for some days with the besieged and starving Moslems, especially 
with the more wealthy, negotiations that immensely enriched them, 
and night after night there was an exodus from the city of those who 
had thus purchased deliverance; but the great body of the Greek 
soldiery were not sharers in the gains of these negotiations. They 
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began to be impatient, and had their eyes but too keenly open for an 
opportunity of ending them ; and this presently offered itself, but not 
until Madame Bobalina had played the heroine on a new stage, by 
actually penetrating the city and coming back burdened with no small 
store of costly goods, which she had obtained from the ladies of the 
wealthy harems in consideration of at least promised aid and comfort. 


SUDDEN COMING OF THE CATASTROPHE. 


The Bey Kihaya, more valiant than the rest, had exhorted his com- 
panions in arms within the city to cut their way through the enemy’s 
lines ; but they preferred the more pacific way of bribing a passage 
out, especially as some of them found among the Greeks old acquain- 
tances who might favor them. But the Greek soldiers at large only 
waited until the formidable Albanians, who were negotiating for them- 
selves as above stated, should get out of the city before they should 
claim their rights of capture and booty, when suddenly, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of October, all eyes were attracted to a tower of the 
city wall, near the gate of the Argos road —the Hellenic banner with 
its cross was floating there! Some of the Turkish sentinels wanting 
to buy grapes had suffered a small party of Greeks to approach the 
wall. These suddenly climbed up; a captain named Kephalas fol- 
lowed them with his company, and they soon had possession of the 
tower just mentioned. Ten thousand wolves with appetites whetted 
to utmost keenness’could not have rushed on the flocks of a rich 
pasture with greater impetuosity than those ten thousand besiegers 
upon the hated enemies and rich spoil of the Moslem capital, now 
about to be theirs. In wild excitement, they broke forward from every 
side ; walls were scaled, the only gate not walled up during the siege 
was burst open, and under a heavy fire of musketry and a cannonade 
from the castle, which only aggravated the fury of the assailants, a 
scene of pillage and massacre which defies description, and which, 
though too often repeated, with even increased atrocities, by the now 
suffering party, would cast a deeper shadow on the Greek and nominal 
Christian name were it not for the allowance that must be made for a 
people not educated to a refined humanity and now finding vent for 
the accumulated hate and vengeance of ages. The crowd of the as- 
saulting soldiery had anticipated their generals. Kolokotrones and the 
other commanders riding into the city, in vain endeavored to control 
matters ; the wild tempest knew no obedience to human behests. 
Some of the Turks of high rank gathered at Kihaya’s mansion were 
indeed put under guard as prisoners, but they were probably spared 
only for the sake of heavy ransoms. The flames of the palace and 
many other houses that had been set fire to, or had taken fire, threw 
their lurid light over the city, and turned into day a night spent in 
rapine and carnage. The Albanian chief, Elmaz Bey, retiring into 
the court of the Pasha’s palace, demanded the fulfilment of stipula- 
tions which he had independently entered into; and the assailants, 
deeming it best not to drive so formidable a body of foes to despera- 
tion, permitted them to march out of the city, and were soon after 
ordered away by the Bey Mavromichales. But the sack and massacre 
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continued through the greater part of three days. The weather had 
turned warm, the air was oppressively close, and the smoke of the 
houses that here and there suffered conflagration hung in dismal 
drapery over the scene of destruction. Strange as it may seem, the 
thousand poor Jews that were found among the inhabitants suffered, 
it is said, even a more horrible wreaking of vengeance than the Mos- 
lems themselves ; for the hatred nourished between the unfortunate 
“Israelites ” and the professed Christians of the “ Eastern Orthodox” 
church, from ages far gone by, had just been kindled to most vindictive 
passion on the part of the Greeks by the barbarous treatment of the 
Patriach’s body at Constantinople by the Jews there, after he was put 
to death by the Turks ; for, excited by the news of insurrection from 
every quarter and the darker rumors of conspiracy in the bosom of 
the capital itself, the Mussulmans there, on the evening of Easter 
Sunday, April 22, had seized the venerable Gregorios, himself a Pelo- 
ponnesian by birth, and, stripping him of his pontifical robes, had 
hanged him at the gate of his own palace, and after three days delivered 
his body to some Jews of the lowest class, who dragged it through 
the streets and then threw it into the sea, though the piety and friend- 
ship of some Christians recovered it. 

On the 8th, a remnant, the élite of the garrison, who had been shut 
up in the citadel, capitulated. Kolokotrones entering, found, it is said, 
enough of treasure to satisfy the passion which in him was perhaps as 
strong as patriotism. Mavromichales remained without the city, but 
he was able, as his share of the richest spoil, to send off two camels 
and twenty mules well laden to his rocky domains. 


THE SPOILS, 


The capture was a grandone. The gallant Kihaya and the females 
of the harem of Kourschid, Pasha of the Morea, with the Beys of 
Corinth and Patrai and other magnates, were captives for ransom. 
Some families of Southern Greece, it is said, were made rich from the 
prodigious booty, which consisted of money, jewels, costly shawls, 
apparel and furniture, besides several thousand muskets, sabres and 
pistols — some of them inlaid with silver and gold — and these arms 
were an invaluable prize to the insurgents, in their poverty of 
military equipments. The loss of the besiegers in the actual assault 
did not, as supposed, exceed some 300 killed and wounded. No accu- 
rate account was ever probably made out of the cost of life to them 
during the investment. General Gordon reckons the number of Turks 
who perished by famine, sickness, war and massacre, at not less than 
eight thousand. Many captives remained, after all, to the victors ; in 
fact, many of those who were spared could not get away. The flag of 
the cross and of freedom now waved from the citadel towers of the im- 
perial Peloponnesian town, but it floated over a city in ruins. For 
days after, the tragic scenes just narrated were over, and a large part 
of the besiegers had gone to carry home their share of the plunder, 
soldiers and peasants were seen lingering in the now almost deserted 
streets, to glean up yet more. The Maniats especially, poor as they 
were, and as one of the historians styles them “accomplished mar- 
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auders,” acted a conspicuous part in this part of the-work, whole com- 
panies of their women coming to engage in it. Lead was torn from 
the roofs of mosques, even nails were drawn from the wood of houses, 
and mules were loaded with doors and windows. The writer of this, 
years after, was shown some of these still extant in the Laconian 
villages, and fulfilling their functions after a sort in aiding the scanti- 
ness of the poor dwellings. 

All Greece north and south of the Isthmus and over the A.gean 
isles was now in the bloody struggle. But it is the object of the 
present numbers to sketch only some of the more prominent events. 
We have now witnessed the first act of the drama, as it transpired in 
the southern provinces, in two of its scenes. It witnessed the almost 
entire destruction of one of the Peloponnesian capitals, and the 
capture and almost the desolation of the other. Commerce has made 
Patrai since the war a new and flourishing town ; but Tripolitza has 
never recovered to any great extent from the blow which the days of 
5th-8th October gave it. " 








REVIEWS. 


Elements of Physical Manipulation. By Edward C. Pickering, Thayer 
Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Part I. 8vo., pp.225. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


1873. 


T was remarked by the immortal Mr. Squeers that he went upon 
the practical mode of teaching: ‘When a boy learns anything 

out of a book, he goes and does it.” The union of practice with pre- 
cept which was caricatured at Dotheboys Hall, has from time imme- 
morial been regarded as indispensable in the acquisition of languages 
and mathematics. In these branches it has long been a matter of 
course that the pupil should spend much of his time in writing or 
working “exercises.” It has only been in very recent times, and ina 
few leading schools, that an attempt has been made to introduce the 
same method in teaching physics. In one of the most prominent of 
these schools the student, after listening to a course of lectures on 
general physics, is introduced into a physical laboratory, where, under 
the eye of his teacher, he performs various prescribed experiments, 
makes accurate measurements of physical quantities, such as mass, 
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velocity, volume, time, etc., and learns how to reduce and discuss his 
results. It must be understood that this course of manipulation is 
designed for undergraduates, and is as much a part-of the required 
curriculum as are the lectures, or the lessons in their text-books. The 
aim is to teach physics by bringing the learner into contact with the 
phenomena themselves, instead of the mere descriptions of the phe- 
nomena. The obvious advantages of such practice are that the teach- 
ings of the lecture-room are thoroughly digested and assimilated by 
the pupil. The knowledge becomes his own in the same sense as if 
he had discovered it himself. But such training ought to do much 
more than this: it ought to give him a detfer command of his hands, eyes 
and ears, than he would have without it, and thus furnish him with a 
discipline of the senses which will stand him in stead in almost every 
employment of life. It should further teach him 0 think for himself, 
by often throwing him upon his own resources in the conduct of 
experiments and in the contrivance of apparatus. It should also train 
him ¢o think clearly, for experiments have been called “questions 
addressed to Nature,” and if the question be confused, the answer 
will certainly be ambiguous. Lastly, it is not fanciful to expect thata 
course of practical study which cultivates clear and honest thinking, 
will foster its moral counterpart, sincere and ingenuous feeling. In- 
deed, if lucid, unconfused thought be indispensable in devising experi- 
ments, candor and simplicity of heart are equally necessary for the 
right interpretation of their results. A false heart is not less incon- 
sistent with genuine progress in philosophy than is an imbecile intel- 
lect. 

An exercise which thus promises to benefit the entire individual, 
body, mind and soul, must have peculiar claims upon the attention of 
our college authorities. 

Professor Pickering, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was one of the first, if not the first in this country, to establish a 
laboratory course of physics for the instruction of large classes of 
undergraduates. He has very ingeniously overcome the difficulty of 
having a large number of pupils experimenting at the same time in 
one room, each receiving his due share of the teacher’s attention, and 
passing from one experiment to another without interference or delay, 
and without moving the apparatus employed. He has aroom of ample 
size furnished with twenty or more separate tables. Each experiment 
is assigned to its own table, on which the necessary apparatus is kept 
and where it is always used. The apparatus never being moved, the 
danger of injury or breakage is thus greatly lessened. The number 
of experiments ready at any time is greater than the number of stu- 
dents. By this means delay in passing from one experiment to another 
is avoided. Easy experiments are gradually replaced by others of 
greater difficulty. A board called an indicator is hung on the wall of 
the room, and carries two sets of cards opposite each other, one bearing 
the names of the experiments, the other those of the students. When 
the class enters the room, each member goes to the indicator, sees 
what experiment is assigned to him, and then proceeds to the proper 
table, where he finds the instruments required, and by the aid of the 
book whose title we have given above, performs the experiment. 
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Any additional directions needed are written on a card, which is also 
placed on the table. As soon as the experiment is completed, the 
pupil reports the results to the instructor. New work is assigned to 
him by merely moving his card opposite to any unoccupied experi- 
ment ontheindicator. By this system a teacher can readily superintend 
classes of about twenty at a time, and is free to pass continually from 
one to another, answering questions and seeing that no mistakes are 
made. ‘This method, Professor Pickering tells us in the preface from 
which we have copied the above details, has been in daily use at the 
Institute for four years, and with entire success. To meet the wants 
of his own classes, and of secular classes at other institutions, he has 
prepared this work. It is based on actual experience in the laboratory. 
It contains a description of 94 experiments illustrating the mechanics 
of solids and fluids and the sciences of light and sound. The de- 
scription of each experiment is divided into two parts. The first 
paragraph, entitled 4ffaraius, mentions the instruments required and 
aids the teacher in preparing the laboratory for the class. To this 
succeeds, under the title Experiment, a detailed explanation of what 
the pupil is to do with the instruments. In giving these directions, 
the author seems to be addressing the student in person. They con- 
tain, in consequence, such minute advice, cautions and suggestions as 
will render the book very valuable also to amateur experimenters, and 
even to teachers of physics who use no laboratory. 

There is also important information given on the subjects of pho- 
tometry, photography, and the testing of telescope lenses, which is 
not elsewhere accessible, and which will be of value outside of the 
physical laboratory. 

We have observed one feature of this work with especial satisfaction. 
The author has everywhere aimed to employ the simplest and cheapest 
apparatus which would answer his purpose. Many of the instruments 
he describes can be constructed by any student of ordinary intelligence 
who has access to a turning-lathe and to such tools as are found in 
every carpenter’s and smith’s shop. He has thus shown that excellent 
results in the way of laboratory practice are within the reach of schools 
that are by no means rich, The question of the expense of a physical 
laboratory being thus very much diminished in importance, it only 
remains for such schools to determine whether the advantages of these 


practical studies are so great as to warrant their introduction into the - ~ 


courses required for degrees, at the cost of either lengthening the - 
time, or of eliminating some less beneficial study. 

The style of this book is unaffected and perspicuous. One or two - 
trifling inaccuracies, which have caught our eye in turning over its... 
pages, will doubtless disappear in the next edition and need not be 
noticed here. 

The work is to be completed by the issue of a second volume, de- - 
voted mainly to Heat and Electricity. Those who read the-first part 
will look with interest and impatience for its companion. 

rofessor Pickering gracefully and affectionately inscribes his book 
to*his teacher and friend, Professor William B. Rogers, the father of ° 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and, according to the author, . 
the first to propose a physical laboratory. Professor Rogers spent: 
40 
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the prime of his life at the University of Virginia, where his name and 
fame are still cherished as one of its most valued possessions. His 
pupils are scattered all over the South. Many of the readers of this 
Magazine will recall the admirable teacher, whose unrivalled power of 
masterly and lucid exposition, united to the charms of a noble elo- 
quence, made the lectures in Natural Philosophy an era in their intel- 
lectual life never to be forgotten.* They will be glad to learn that 
their honored Professor still lives to enjoy the success of the Institute 
to which he has devoted his advanced years, and which bids fair to 
be an enduring monument of his ability. F. H. S. 





Latin Pronunciation, An Inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin 
Language during the Classical Period. By Walter Blair, A. M., 
Professor of Latin in Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1873. 


THE conservative and conventional scholarship of England and 
America has at length given way before the requirements of scientific 
etymology ; and after a struggle of twenty years, the claims of genuine 
Latin and Greek pronunciation have been admitted on both sides of 
the Atlantic, by an almost simultaneous movement, although some of 
the American colleges had adopted the ancient method at an earlier 
date. 

A little poem called “ Living Latin” appeared in London in 1847, 
in which rhyme was used as an aid in giving the powers of the letters, 
as in— 

“Thus if you to the first this rule apply, 
My rhyme will aid you to pronounce it AZ.” 


In 1858 Corssen’s great work appeared in German, full of valuable 
material ; Roby’s “Grammar of the Latin Language” (London, 
1871, 2d ed. 1872) has one hundred and forty-six pages devoted to 
the pronunciation, of which he adopts the ancient method as he 
understands it; and in America we have had several works on the 
subject, dated from the year 1851.f 

Far from being lost, the pronunciation of Latin is as accessible as 
that of French would be with the aid of the grammar alone, because 
the powers of the Latin letters are given by the ancient grammarians. 
The chief difficulty seems to lie in the desire to warp certain letters 
to modern powers, or to local ancient powers when they agree with 
modern perversions —a practice in which the modern Greeks are 
adepts. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the differences of opinion 





*We remember with what delight the late Hon. Jno. B. Baldwin once recited to us, while 
riding with him in a stage-coach in the mountains of Virginia, a passage of striking beauty from 
one of Mr. Rogers’ lectures. uite recently another prominent member of the Bar remarked to 
us that the first lecture he heard from this gifted man opened to him a new world. 


t Elements of Latin Pronunciation, for the Use of Students. By S. S, Haldeman, A. M. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1851. pp. 76. _ 
Roman Orthoépy: A Plea for the Restoration of the True System of Latin Pronunciation. 
By John F. Richardson. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859. pp. 114. 
atin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonard Tafel, and Prof. Rudolph 
L. Tafel, A.M. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. 1860. RP 172. Based on Corssen,. 
A Grammar of the Latin Language. By G. K. Bartholomew. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle 


& Co. 1873, The author adopts the Roman pronunciation, adhering closely to the ancient 
grammarians, 
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are but slight, and probably all modern authorities agree that ¢ was 
always &, as given by Mr. Roby in the following Latin words in English 


spellings — 
CIVITATES kee-wi-tah-tace EXERCITUI ex-err-kit-o0-ee 
FAGIS fah-geese FUMARE foo-mah-reh 
INFRA een-frah JACIUNT _ yahk-i-oont 
NATIO nah-ti-o VENI, VICI weh-nee, wee-kee. 


On the present occasion we have Prof. Blair’s book chiefly in view. 
In the main, he agrees with the general results, and in several cases 
we believe he and some others depart from the ancient standard. 
On page 17-18 he goes to French for short Latin A, although it is 
present in English arf. The correspondence of Greek and Latin 
short E is only an inference, for if the former occurs in weight, and 
the latter in wef, they would have to be written in the same manner. 
We believe that the Latin vowel occurs long in wEigh (French é), 
and short in wEight, or @ in dake; and the Greek correlatives in 
thEre (French €) and thEn — four sounds which are distinguished in 
M’Alpine’s Gaelic Dictionary, where we read that the vowel of there 
is “the 7 of the Greeks, as the Scotch and foreigners pronounce it.” 

Roby and Blair turn A® (of Shang-he = high) into a vowel by 
silencing the A, because they find two spellings in cases like ‘Mu- 
rena’ (‘zn’ rhyming jie) and ‘Murena’ (‘en’ rhyming vez), 
which is paralleled by ‘schnee’ (snow) in Prussia, which is ‘schnai’ 
in Suabia; Latin ‘creta,’ French ‘craie,’ German ‘kreide’; Dutch 
‘steen,’ German ‘stein.’ So the vowel I (of marine) becomes 4, 
as in going from ‘-cido’ (of oc-cido) to ‘cedo’; French ‘cri,’ 
English ‘cry.’ A and E of ‘Pha-e-thon’ condense into A in 
Phe-thon, and ‘cO-I-tus’ becomes ‘cCEé-tus,’ with CE like 6-y in 
‘show-y’ when monosyllabised. Roby (§ 263) says “ce nearly as 
in English ; ¢g. voice”— admitting its duality. The nature of dip- 
thongs is explicitly stated by Priscian as composed of ‘wo vowels, 
both of which are heard (“nam singulz vocales suas voces habent.”’) 
and without this duality, there could be no such resolution or exten- 
sion as occurs in dizresis. 

But as I can become 42, so O can become AV (in ow/), as in 
‘sorix’ and ‘savrix,’ ‘Clodius’ and Clavdius,—and in some cases 
the older form seems to have been preserved among the rustics, who 
said ‘hedus’ for ‘ hzedus,’ vowels being older than dipthongs. Those 
who said ‘hedus’ for ‘hzedus’ of the literary language, are exactly 
like those who put ¢waé in ‘twai-n’ and /wi in ‘twi-ce,’ where there 
is no pronunciation of a written E or ‘wai, for a written Z or fwi, 
but the two are distinct spellings of distinct forms. 

Sounds which do not occur in our own language are apt to cause 
trouble, and hence we have Latin EV or EU referred to German ‘eu’ 
by Messrs. Tafel, and to Eng. ‘ew’ in few by Professor Blair, but it 
should commence with E and conclude with an obscure go or w, like 
‘e’ and ‘w’ in they-w-in, which is very near the Italian ‘eu’ in 
‘Europa.’ Compare ‘ne-uter’ as condensed in ‘nevter’ or neu-ter. 
So QVI is wee, and CUI, when a monosyllable, is the dipthong coo-y. 
Most authors agree that V consonant was English ‘w,’ but Prof. 
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Blair thinks it had the additional power of English ‘v,’ an opinion 
which is without proper basis. 

In Latin, Z is a mere literary expedient for representing Greek 
words, and used by scholars knowing Greek, but unpronounceable by 
the people, because, as in Spanish, English ‘z’ was not a native 
sound, while Greek Z was English z¢. Having no z in its English 
sense, the ancients had to speak of it as composed of s and d—* but 
as Z is composed, not of 4 and 4, but of 2 and 4,” Herodian.* The 
Tafels, in an appendix of fifteen pages, endeavor to prove that it was 
ds, and Prof. Blair sets it down as English z. Y (French z) repre- 
sents another Greek sound unknown to Latin, and not the supposed 
variation of U in ‘maxUmus,’ which became I in maxImus. The 
sound of Latin U was unknown to normal Greek (except approxi- 
mately as the final of dipthongs), and it was replaced with the dip- 
thong ‘ ov,’ with ‘ v,’ or even ‘o.’ 

We cannot concur with Donaldson and Blair in assigning to Ph, 
Ch, Th, Rh the sounds in hap’hazard, etc., except in pure Latin 
words like ‘ pulcher,’ but this was also written ‘ pulcer.’ ‘Ph’ was a 
kind of f made with the lips alone, and seemingly unknown to Don- 
aldson, ‘Ch’ occurs in German, ‘Th’ in English, and ‘Rh’ in Welsh. 
Several of these powers occur in Hebrew, and are transcribed in 
Greek letters in the Septuagint, and Sanscrit 4 often corresponds with 
Greek chi. 

Professor Blair’s tabular statement (p. 127-9) shows that he is not 
critically acquainted with the sounds of French and German. The 
“French nasal 2” in ‘langage’ (p. 128) is a mark of nasality to the 
vowel, like final ‘m’ in Latin,f and quite different from English 
and German ‘ng’ in ‘bank,’ which occurs before C and G in Latin. 

The examples of words and the Latin quotations will make this a 
useful book to those who wish to make up their opinions from original 
documents, and there may be readers who will agree with Professor 
Blair upon the few points in dispute. S. S. HALDEMAN. 





Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist. By William Ellery Channing. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 


Dr. KATZENBERGER, in Jean Paul’s grotesque story, justifies as a 
man of science his whimsical passion for monstrosities and /usus 
nature of all sorts, upon the ground that in these spoiled works of 
nature, thrown aside half-finished, or botched in the making, we may 
learn more about her modes of working than in her complete products. 
The same argument may hold good in psychology ; and we may 
learn something from a study of the lives and mental working of ec- 
centrics that we could not learn from persons of more symmetrical 
minds and better ordinated faculties. 

From this point of view we should like well enough to have some 
insight into the character of Thoreau, not as an altogether admirabie 
person, or as one of any influence in his generation, either by deeds 





*See Hald. Lat. Pron. p» 44, 211; and Investigation of the Power of the Greek Z,... 
American Assoc., Cleveland, 1853. 

t Rapp, Versuch einer Physiologie der Sprache, 1836, vol. 2, p. 325. This standard work 
centains a careful discussion of Greek and Latin pronunciation. 
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or words, but simply as an amiable oddity, with whose peculiar whims 
we are not altogether unsympathetic. We should have been well con- 
tent, we say, with this, had it pleased his biographer to give us such 
an insight, clearly, simply, and in as few words as would express what 
he has to say, instead of doing all that in him lies to obscure his 
subject, and shut out what small light might be obtained from a bare 
recital of facts. 

It appears that Thoreau had a college education, that he once 
taught a school, that he occasionally lectured, and- that he wrote ar- 
ticles for the press, beside two small books. The great feature of his 
character, however, was his intense love of nature, and the main 
business of his life was the gratification of this taste by rambles 
through the country, boating upon the Concord river, and by a pro- 
tracted residence in a hut which he built on Walden Pond. This 
love of nature in him was exaggerated to a passion. It was not the 
love with a purpose that animates the landscape-painter or the man 
of science ; it was rather an idolatry which finds in its own fervor its 
sufficient reward. All aspects of nature, all phenomena, however 
trivial, were to him important and dear, as to the lover the changing 
expressions on the face of his mistress. He could watch the shifting 
play of light and shadow over the hill-sides, or the ground-squirrels 
hunting for nuts among the leaves, from morn to night, unwearied. 
He did not, it seems, care for distant travel: in the hills, woods, and 
ponds about his home he found more to feed his fancy than he could 
exhaust in a life-time. 

A mind thus intensified in feeling must reach a lyrical pitch ; and 
we find him becoming a poet—the poet of the toad, whose first 
spring croak “ thrills him to the very spine,” of the green-briar whose 
leaf “excites him to a sort of autumnal madness,” of the half-dried 
grass which he “would like to kiss and stroke, it is so fair.” The 
despised scrub-oak (“ shrub-oak,” he calls it) inspires him to a sort of 
dithyramb. 

I am a stranger in your towns; I can winter more to my mind amid the shrub- 
oaks; I have made arrangements to stay with them, The shrub-oak, lowly, loving 
the earth and spreading over it, tough, thick-leaved ; leaves firm and sound in 
winter, and rustling like leather shields; leaves firm and wholesome, clear and 
smooth to the touch. Tough to support the snow, not broken down by it, well- 
nigh useless to man, a sturdy phalanx hard to break through, product of New 
England’s surface, bearing many striped acorns. Well-tanned leather-color on the 
one side, sun-tanned, color of colors, color of the cow and the deer, silver-downy 
beneath, turned toward the late bleached and russet fields, What are acanthus 
leaves and the rest to this, emblem of my winter condition? I love and could em- 
brace the shrub-oak with its scaly garment of leaves rising above the snow, lowly 
whispering to me, akin to winter thoughts and sunsets and to all virtue. Rigid as 
iron, clear as the atmosphere, hardy as virtue, innocent and sweet as a maiden, is 
the shrub-oak. I felt a positive yearning to one bush this afternoon There was a 
match found for me at last,—I fell in love witb a shrub-oak. 


An odd phenomenon: a genuine Yankee nympholeptic. For the 
nymphs, to the ancients, embodied those peculiar powers which place 
inanimate nature in relation with the spirit of man. The Greek felt 
that a mountain was something more than a pile of stones, a forest 
more than an assemblage of green wood and leaves, a river more 
than so much water. There was something in these inanimate things 
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which seemed living and kindred to his own nature, and this he repre- 
sented by the nymphs. We all feel at times the influence of the 
nymphs and their gentle solicitations ; but there are some with minds 
so sensitive to them that they are carried away. They can not resist 
the impulse to plunge into the forest, to roam the desert, to forsake 
the communion of men for that of nature. Like Hylas, the nymphs 
seize and carry them off. Superadd to this nympholepsy a tinge of 
that queer Mumbo Jumbo cultus, Boston pantheism as expounded by 
Emerson, and you have the character of Thoreau. 

There is beauty in it, certainly, in a character which thus rises 
above the narrow practicalities and coarse mammon-worship, and 
prefers his hut by Walden Pond, his hermit’s fare, and undisturbed 
communion with nature and his own thoughts, fantastic though they 
may be. Indeed there is a vein of real poetry in the man ; and if a 
passionate love of nature were the sole requisite of the poet, he 
might justly claim a high place. But he absolutely lacks the more 
essential qualities of grace, harmony, sense of fitness. He has no 
sense of proportion: meanders over pages in which one trivial idea 
is presented over and over with a new trimming of words tacked on 
to it ; exaggerates the small, and falls flat when attempting the great ; 
mingles fancies beautiful, almost sublime, with fancies coarse and 
disgusting, with apparently no perception of difference ; so that with 
his short, jerky style, his paragraphs suggest the idea of fish-balls 
compounded of codfish and ambrosia hashed up together. 

What Thoreau seems to have chiefly iacked was a proper co-ordi- 
nation of his faculties. With his powers of observation and his in- 
tense sympathy he might have become a distinguished man of science. 
With due cultivation, and any definiteness of purpose, he might have 
made a mark in literature. But lacking this, he frittered away his 
life and gifts, chiefly in fantastic rhapsodies, accomplished nothing, 
not even self-culture ; and has left nothing behind him that the world 
will care for ten years hence. 

As to the biography, we are constrained to pronounce it the worst 
that has ever come under our observation in a rather extended expe- 
rience. Other biographies, even the stupidest, do really aim to give 
the reader some idea of what the subject was, or what the biographer 
thinks he was, or what he wishes the reader to think he was. This 
seems to be written to exhibit to the world the wit and cleverness 
and general consequentiality of Mr. William Ellery Channing. To- 
gether with Thoreau’s views and reflections, which might be worth 
something, we are continually treated to the views and reflections 
of Mr. Channing, which we do not in the least want, and which are 
of quite unusual foolishness. 

Much of this matter consists of conversations when walking, re- 
ported apparently from memory, or from an impression of what ought 
to have been said, when a Channing and his friend hold converse to- 
gether, and each is on his mettle to outshine the other. Take an 
example or two :— 

See the Rana palustris bellying the world in the warm pool, and making up his 


froggy mind to accept the season for lack of a brighter ; and will not a gossiping 
dialogue between two comfortable brown thrashers cure the heartache of half the 
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world? Hear the charming song-sparrow, the Prima-donna of the wall side ; and 
the meadow-lark’s sweet, timid, yet gushing lay hymns the praise of the Divine 
Beauty. 

And were you ever in love ? 

Was that the squeak of a night-hawk ? 

Yes, flung beyond the thin wall of nature, whereon thy fowls and beasts are spas- 
modically plastered, and swamped so perfectly in one of thy own race as to forget 
this illusory showman’s wax figures. 

A stake-driver ! pump-a-gaw, pump-a-gaw, like an old wooden pump. They 
call the bittern daffer-bump in some countries. Every thing is found in nature, even 
the stuff of which thou discoursest thus learnedly. 

I would it were not, O Epaminondas Holly! 

What, sir! and have you had a touch of the chicken-pox ? 

I shall not let the cat out of the bag. 

Go in peace! I must do my best and catch that green-throated gentleman. .. . 

Yes : this is a good place to fish. Can you keep worms in your mouth, like In- 
dians? Maybe they won’t bite. 

Which,— fish, worms, or Indians? Things that are done it is needless to speak 
about or remonstrate against : things that are. past are needless [sic] to blame. 


Mr. Channing’s style is a fine example of what we believe is con- 
sidered Orphic in New England. Sentences sometimes without a 
verb, sometimes without a subject, disjointed and jerkily angular as 
the loose legs of a crushed centipede, and broken out with adjectives 
as with the measles, are one of its characteristics. This is thought 
to be emotion and fire. Mr. Channing’s feelings seem to be a kind of 
prurigo that keeps him perpetually jerking ; and when he wishes us 
to think that he is convulsed by the power of his thought, or torn by 
Pythian inspiration, he makes faces and waiggles. 

Here is a specimen of Mr. Channing 4t his best :— 


It was an affair with him to dispense his hardly earned pistareen. He lacked 
the suspicious generosity, the disguise of egoism: on him peeling or appealing 
were wasted ; he was as close to his aim as the bark on a tree. ‘‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,’’ ‘‘A fool and his money are soon parted.” His property was packed like 
seeds ina sunflower. There was not much of it, but ¢4a¢remained. He had not 
the mirage of sympathies, such as Gorchakoff describes as wasted upon bare Poles. 
He squeezed the sandbanks of the Marlboro’ road with the soles of his feet to ob- 
tain relief for his head, but did not throw away upon unskilled idleness his wage of 
living. No one was freer of his means in what he thought a good cause. . 
Antiquities, Montfaucon, or Grose, bibliomania, trifles instead of value, dead men °s 
shoes or fancies, he lay [sic] not up. At Walden he flung out of window his only 
ornament, a paper weight, because it needed dusting. At a city eating-house his 
usual order was “‘ boiled apple ” (a manual of alum with shortening) seduced by its 
title. 


Of quotations, frequently without reference, we are treated to 
lavish abundance, occasionally improved by Mr. Channing himself. 
For instance he gives us one from Carlyle: “Stick your nose 
into any gutter, entity, or object, this of Motion or another, with ob- 
stinacy, you will easily drown if that be your determination. Time, 
at its own pleasure, will untie the knot of destiny, if there be one, 
like a shock of electricity through an elderly, sick, household cat.” 
This is all inclosed in one set of quotation marks; but Carlyle 
stopped at “‘ determination”; Time and the sick cat are Mr. Chan- 
ning’s improvement. 

Of Mr. Channing’s poetry he has been very liberal throughout the 
whole volume, usually without any particular relevance to his subject. 
Here is a specimen, taken at random —a boy gathering grapes :— 
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Nor Herbert paused, nor looked at half his wealth 
As in his wild delight he grasped a bunch, 

And “ill his fingers burst still grasped a bunch, 
Heaping the great ash basket till its cave 

No further g/ode could hold, And then he stopped, 
And from a shrivelled stub picked off three grapes 
Those which he ate. ’Tis right he wreathe about 
This heaped and purple spoil that he has robbed 
Those fresh unfrosted leaves green in the shade, 
And then he weighs upon his hand the prize 

And springs,— the Advas on his nervous arm. 

Now buried ’neath the basket Herbert sunk, 

Or seemed, and showers of drops tickled his cheeks, 
As with inhuman nerve he struggles on. 


, 


Some thirty pages at the end are devoted to certain “ Memorial 
Verses ” of Mr. Channing’s composition, which would not be altogether 
impertinent if they were memorials of Thoreau. They are not that, 
however, but, we are told, “illustrate, chiefly, scenes of his life.” In 
point of fact, they are “chiefly” gratuitous and quite irrelevant utter- 
ances of Mr. Channing about lakes and brooks and wind-mills, which 
he takes this method of inveigling the public to read, like an adver- 
tisement dexterously foisted into an epitaph. We advise all those to 
read them, who admire his prose. 

The fact is, the key-note of the whole book is given in one of the 
disjunct sentences that compose his very Orphic preface. ‘Claude 
Lorraine used to say, ‘I sell you my landscapes: the figures I give 
away.’” Just so: what he sells us, is Channing ; Thoreau he throws 
us into the bargain. W. H. B. 


Peter Stuyvesant. By John S. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 1873. 


As it seems to be decided by the fates that Mr. Abbott shall con- 
tinue to write books so long as his hand can hold a pen, the public 
has cause to be thankful when he falls upon a subject like this, in 
which such an abundance of detail lies ready to his hand that he has 
but little excuse for inflicting upon us much of his own reflection. 
Of course he is moral and platitudinary every now and then, or he 
would not be Mr. Abbott; and he tells us that in 1609, “as now,” 
people were merry at weddings and sad at funerals ; that “ nothing in 
this world ever long continues tranquil: the storm ever succeeds the 
calm”; that “many of the woes of this world might have been 
averted,” if “the leaders of the nations” had “recognised the 
brotherhood of man” ; that a wild Indian had “a conscience all un- 
instructed in religious truth ” ;— but we can put up with a moderate 
amount of this ; or turn the leaf when we see him getting ready for a 
moral, and wherever the author keeps out of sight, the book is really 
not such bad reading. 

Though nominally a Life of Stuyvesant, the book is in fact a com- 
pendious sketch of the history of New York from Hudson’s voyage 
up the river that bears his name, in 1609, to the surrender to the 
English in 1673 ; and those whose impressions of those times have 
been chiefly derived from the delightful pages of Diedrich Knicker- 
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bocker, can if they please, substitute the hard facts of history for the 
pleasant fancies of the romancer. We do not say that we advise it ; 
for long-pondering Walter the Doubter, choleric William the Testy, 
and sturdy hard-headed old Peter, are far more agreeable persons 
than the base and cowardly Van Twiller, the ferocious and cruel 
Kieft, or the despotic and equally cruel Stuyvesant ; and the Hudi- 
brastic adventures of Antony Corlear infinitely more pleasant reading 
than the massacres of Indians, the torturing of Quakers, and the 
tissue of perfidy and atrocity, upon which there stands out but one 
single figure of magnanimity and good faith. 











THE GREEN TABLE. 


W* have great pleasure in informing our readers that an arrange- 
ment has been entered into between the SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
Society and the publishers of the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, by which the 
_ Magazine becomes the official organ of the Society. The literary character 
of the Magazine will remain unchanged ; but it will, after the close of the 
present year, be the medium of publication of the Historical Society’s 
transactions, and other papers. These will be so arranged and paged that 
they may be detached from the Magazine and bound in a separate volume, 
if preferred. 

The objects of the Southern Historical Society have been already 
succinctly set forth in their circular. It neither seeks to revive old animo- 
sities, nor to encourage that spirit of dejection which would sit hopeless 
and helpless among the ruins of the past; nor does it, on the other hand, 
approve that spirit which is for breaking from the past altogether, and 
making a chasm in the continuity of our history. It proposes to vindicate 
the truth of that history, and place it on record ; but it also aims to link the 
past with the present, to promote, as far asin it lies, the present well-being 
and the future prosperity of. the South. An association of this kind is the 
one thing our people pre-eminently need; it offers the means by which 
every true and patriotic Southerner can be placed in communion with those 
who are like-minded with himself, and where each may be able to contribute 
something to the good of the whole. 

We trust, therefore, that the Southern Historical Society, now that it has 
been re-organised and is prepared to enter upon a career of activity, will 
receive the active support of our people, and that every one who wishes well 
to the South; who is not ashamed of her past, nor careless of her future, 
will enrol himself among its members, and strive to increase its membership. 

REPUTATIONS are fearfully and wonderfully made. The remark is trite, 
but its applications are kaleidescopic in their novelty. In the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for September 15th, 1869, is an article upon “ The Education 
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of Women and Freedmen in America since the War,” by M. C. Hippeau, 
who is evidently neither an Augustinian nor a dyspeptic, his name to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Education and Labor, made July 13th, 1870, in regard 
to the “charges against General Howard” of the Freedmen’s Bureau, a 
garbled extract from this article of Hippeau’s has been introduced, under 
the lying caption of “ Extract from che official report on public education in 
the United States to the minister of public iustruction of France, by M. 
Hippeau.” The article in the Revue is no more of an official report than 
the report of this “whitewashing” committee was a. report founded on 
facts —than the imaginary book De Tribus Jmpostoribus is a canonical 
scripture. The “extract” wants some of the most important paragraphs of 
the original. For example, the second sentence of the passage pretended 
to be quoted, and which is as follows, has been carefully omitted: “The 
world is not ignorant of the fact that the North, even in formally opposing 
slavery, had no more than the South abjured the prejudice which treats the 
sons of Africa as belonging to an inferior race. An unconquerable repug- 
nance had always assigned to them a separate place in society; even on 
the ground of equality an injurious distinction had béen maintained between 
them and the privileges of the white race. However schools for colored 
children had still been provided, and, while deeming them incapable of 
enjoying civil and political rights, the State had thought itself obliged to 
bestow upon them the advantages of education. Some functionaries who 
were prepossessed in favor of public instruction had taken a genuine interest 
in these disinherited people, and recognised that they were not deficient in 
either aptitude or intelligence. A few good spirits began to suspect that 
their moral inferiority, universally conceded, was more properly to be attri- 
buted to the fatal influence of slavery than to nature. At the same time far 
the greater part of the nation, it must be candidly confessed, had none of 
this sort of sympathy for them.” The “extract” says “In one year 1500 
schools for colored pupils were opened.” The article has “Dés la seconde 
année, 1500 écoles,” etc. The “extract” omits what the article says in* 
regard to the crudity of the material thus operated upon, that, when the 
runaway negroes were drafted or “substituted” into the army, “The chap- 
lains initiated them in the truths of religion and the principles of morality, 
and taught them at the same time to read and to write.” When it is 
remembered that the most of these chaplains were also newspaper corres- 
pondents, and that a good many of them did besides an extensive private 
business in jewelry, carpets, plate, piancs, cotton and tobacco and the like, 
it must be confessed they had a busy time of it. The article says, simply: 
“Les noirs alors devinrent professeurs. En 1868, ils entretenaient 1200 
écoles.” In the “extract” (which must have been translated by General 
Howard, an adept at pious frauds quite as much as at vulgar thieving) we 
have the following: “Admirable pupils, they became excellent professors. 
They themselves were then able to found schools. God knows at the price 
of what sacrifices and what privations. In 1868, they supported at their 
own cost twelve hundred schools, aad owned three hundred and ninety-one 
school buildings.” Every word here italicised is an interpolation. Never 
was there so little bread for all that sack! M. Hippeau next proceeds to 
give an eulogy of “the illustrious General Howard” and a resumé of the 
school system of the Freedmen’s Bureau from data furnished by Alvord, 
who was Howard’s superintendent of schools. The manipulator of the 
“extract,” apparently conscious that it would not answer to make up 
Howard’s praises simply from his subordinate’s mouth, quietly ignores the 
genial Alvord entirely, and ascribes his language to “An English traveller, 
Dr. Zincke,; (who,] in an account of his travels in America, says :”— what 
even Alvord does not dare to assert, that the negro pupils in the F. B. 
schools at the South showed themselves more intelligent and alert than the 
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pupils even of the best schools in England. Now, M. Hippeau does not 
say a word about this Dr. Zincke, and this whole account from his apocry- 
phal travels is a lie out of whole cloth ! 

Upon the strength of this extract, garbled as we have seen, this vera- 
cious Committee of the House of Representatives, “ entering upon the dis- 
charge of their duty [that of applying a coat of whitewash to General 
Howard] with a profound sense of its magnitude and importance,” have had 
the impudence to say of Howard’s management of the Freedmen’s Bureau: 
“That it had excited the admiration of impartial foreign observers is ap- 
parent from the able report made to the Minister of Public Instruction in 
France by M. Hippeau, the Commissioner appointed by the French Em- 
peror to examine the system of public instruction of this country, who, in 
an eloquent chapter devoted to the subject of education of the colored race, 
pays homage to the people of America for the humanity and wisdom which 
conceived, and the genius and energy which executed the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau.” 

But then it must be confessed the task of the Committee was a peculiarly 
difficult one, and the whitewash to cover Howard’s nakedness had to be 
thick and slab; for even Radical members of Congress had found out, 
long before 1870, that Howard had abused even the liberal terms of his 
commission, although that gave him and his agent license to plunder at 
will, upon the sole condition of instructing the freedmen in the principles of 
voting, and the art of rolling up continual Radical majorities. It was found 
that Howard had not only stolen the fruit, but had laid his axe at the root 
of the tree. He had not only taken the people’s goods and money, but 
had attempted to seize the politicians’ share. He had sent his agents to 
“work up the South,” and get “a stake” for himself in his designs upon 
the Vice-Presidency. Nothing but the knowledge that Howard possessed 
too many party secrets to be punished saved him from conviction in 1870; 
but to have convicted him then would have been to make him tell the his- 
tory of the Bureau from 1865, and the political damnation involved in that 
sort of disclosure must be escaped at all hazards. Consequently, his case 
was referred to a committee consisting chiefly of ex-agents of the Bureau, 
with instructions to suppress testimony and acquit. 

Since Iossac, the burglar, of whom Vidocq relates that after he had stripped 
a house of its plate and valuables, he would go back to get the curtains and 
carpets, the kitchen furniture, the sheets and napkins, and the dirty clothes 
in the buck-basket, we have not heard of a more impartial thief than General 
Howard, of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He not only stole from the South, but 
from the Northalso. He not only robbed the Government, but also the help- 
less freedmen confided to his charge. He plundered the churches and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations which he frequented to play his favorite 
role of Zartufe, and gave no money even to the university which he had 
endowed with his own name and nature without stealing more than half of 
the donation back again. His charity not only began at home, it ended 
there likewise, and he continually overreached his ambition by the eagerness 
with which he grabbed after cheese-parings. His philanthropy was broad, 
high-sounding, most liberal in pattern, but even in cutting out his humanita- 
rian projects his shears slipped, went crooked, and with the involuntary con- 
vulsive clutchings of his greed, snipped the fabric all awry. 

It is said that, while the receiving-tellers of banks, if long in their 
Situations, become fat, riant, jovial, no matter how poor their salaries, 
the paying-tellers on the — grow weazened, wrinkled and _ ill- 
tempered. Howard seems to have begrudged every dollar of the money 
he disbursed for the Government for the freedmen, and to have spent 
the best part of his time in office in devising schemes for diverting 
into his own pocket some of the twenty or thirty millions entrusted 
to him by a Congress undoubtedly liberal of other people’s money. 
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A single instance of this propensity will suffice. A Mr. McKim, of New 
York, wrote to Howard for advice concerning the investment of {£100 
received from England by a benevolent association of which he was 
secretary, the money having been given for the “ purchase of homesteads 
for the freedmen under the homestead law.’ Howard could think of no 
judicious plan of expending the money for nine months. Then, there hap- 
pened to be a cheap square for sale on Capitol Hill, in Washington, the first 
payment on which Howard could not exactly make. He wrote to Mr, 
McKim that he now saw the chance for a noble investment “under the 
homestead law.” “I can purchase an available square or half square ata 
cheap rate, and allow the freedmen to pay for lots by monthly instalments 
not exceeding the amount any of them now have to pay for rent. By a 
slight advance in the price, to cover expenses and risk, the thousand and 
odd dollars may become an active fund, aiding the poor freedmen. But 
the object subserves another purpose: it demonstrates to other people the 
practicability of selling the freedmen land in the manner in which I have 
heretofore explained to you.”” Generous Howard! thoughtful humanitarian ! 
Mr. McKim thought “that the plan of using ¢emforarily that $1072.83 [the 
proceeds of the £100] seems excellent,” and he accordingly forwarded the 
money to Howard. The General immediately bought “Square Number 
1025” for ten thousand and odd dollars, made the first payment with Mr. 
McKim’s money, and took out a deed in his own name. No sooner was 
this effected than he saw a still better plan for giving the freedmen lots 
‘under ,the homestead law.” A square was a mere bagatelle — they should 
have a township, and the means of improving it, too. Accordingly, Howard 
constituted himself, his good friend Senator Pomeroy, and one Elvans, a 
Washington dealer in hardwares, into a “ Board of Trustees,” handed over 
to the “ Board” $77,000 of Government money, and with it bought a 
farm of 300 acres on the edge of Washington. This farm was divided into 
lots, which were sold to the freedmen “at a slight advance in the price, to 
cover risk and expenses.” That is to say, they bought of the “ Board ” the 
lots, of Howard’s brother the lumber to build the houses (the lumber was 
Government property, but that made no difference), and of the patent brick 
company (of which Howard was chief stockholder) the sand for their walls, 
But the freedmen were poor, and must pay for their lots by labor. The 
thoughtful Howard was ready for them with the labor. He appropriated 
$30,000 more of Bureau funds in the shape of wages to “the poor 
freedmen,” and kindly gave them the job of grading and improving “ Square 
1025,” keeping back from their hire enough to pay for the farm-lots 
and lumber. In a few months the accounts current stood as follows in 
round numbers :— 
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By cash paid on Square 1025 ° e ° ° ° e + $1,000 

U.S., Cr.—By money spent on “* Barry Farm” re e ° “a” 77,000 
By grading Square 1025 +. * & © ©» *« ee 

$110,000 





U.S., Dr.—To money received from lots sold freedmen on‘‘ Barry Farm.’’ $31,coo 





Howard, Cr.— By money due on Square 1025 ° ° ° . . . $9,000 





Howard, Dr.— To Square and improvement —— ° . ° + $40,000 





Freedmen, Cry.— By labor for Howard ° . ° ° ° ° e e $32,000 


Freedmen, Dr.— To lots on Barry Farm . » 2 ° . . + $31,000 


This is an exhibit that would satisfy most philanthropists ; but it did not 
satisfy Howard. He still owed a balance on Square 1025, and “the Barry 
Farm Fund” still had cash to the amount of $31,000. So he “ divided ” 
this fund, appropriating $10,000 to Howard University, $8,461.75 to the St. 
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Augustine Normal School, Raleigh, North Carolina, and $10,000 to the 
Richmond, Virginia, Normal School. Of the rest of the money Howard’s 
brother got $1000 as “salary,” and his brother’s clerk, imitating his supe- 
riors, stole $2200. But instead of giving the Normal schools the cash thus 
voted to them (and charged to them as cash on the books of the Bureau), 
Howard cleverly put the money into his own pocket, gave the Richmond 
school $10,000 in Congregational Church bonds at par, and the Raleigh 
school a deed for fart of Square 1025. Of the $10,000 voted to his Uni- 
versity, Howard took $3000, giving his note to the institution, but never 
paying it. The remainder of the money is not attempted to be accounted 
for. So, on this suggestion of £100 in Mr. McKim’s hands (he never got it 
back again) the Government spent over $100,000, the freedmen received 
$30,000 worth of homesteads (which they worked for), the Normal schools 
got $18,461.75 in stocks and lots, and Howard made $21,461.75 cash, $5000 
more (for which he sold another part of Square 1025), and the remainder of 
that square, worth over $40,000 by his own admission. 

If the reader will take the trouble to apply this sample of Howard’s man- 
agement for “the poor freedmen ” to the whole sum — some $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 —which the Bureau received zz cash (besides much more in 
land and houses), he will be able to form an estimate of how much remained 
to the ostensible beneficiaries of these funds after Howard and his agents 
had taken their share out. 

It is not given to any man to be equally great in all qualities, and How- 
ard’s dazzling enterprises with the Bureau funds are not rivalled by his ex- 
ploits in other matters ; but it is only because he is greatest as a thief that 
he is not greatest as a hypocrite. The odor of sanctity floats forth from him 
like bergamot from a negro’s cotton pocket-handkerchief ; his prayers are 
long, his humility melting like’butter inthe sun. He “sweats” Pharisaism ; 
he hoists his religion aloft till it is conspicuous as Jonas Hanway’s red um- 
brella that the children used to run after in the streets, crying “Oh, see! 
look there!” He puts his goodness out at usury, and realises cent. per cent. 
for it. As for his humanitarianism, his professional philanthropy, it is like 
the hangman’s rope, which, after doing execution upon the poor victim of 
the law, acquires miraculous virtues, is cut up into fragments, and sold at a 
guinea an inch, for the cure of innumerable aches and pains. So diffusive, 
so universal is this philanthropy of Howard’s that it enables him to repeat 
almost the wish of Nero: “ Oh that all mankind had but one neck, that I 
might fall upon them, and embrace them in one embrace, and pray for them 
with one prayer, and pick their pocket with one hand!” 


THE OLD HOME, 


I walk down the green old pathway, under the drooping tree, 

Just where I wandered years ago, with a child-heart pure and free— 
Under the billowy foliage, which the sunshine slants between, 

In a golden splendor pouring through fair-floating waves of green. 


Violets there in the shadow, lie there still in the dew! 

I, who was plucked and worn on a breast, have withered, and so would you: 
Lie there still in the valley, with the dew on your sleepy eyes ; 

Dream on of bright-winged angels; be safe from the sun’s surprise. 


Buttercups, let me pluck you, bright with an innocent gold ! 

Sad was the day I left you, wearier treasure to hold. 

Dear little gold-eyed daisies, my playmates in days gone by, 

Do you look for my smile of the olden time, to hear but a mournful sigh? 
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This is the gate! The hand that falls to open the latch is thin: 

What a chubby little red hand reached wf in the sweet days that have been! 
This is slender and white, ungloved, and shining with jewels rare— 

The little hand’s diamonds were dew-drops that shook from the woodbine’s hair, 


Up through the porch—the roses clamber over it still, 

Turning and falling and blooming, climbing and falling at will; 
A host of olden memories tread around me armed and stern, 
The echoes of olden music sound as the key in the lock I turn. 


Ah, how deserted and lonely! Things of the past alone 
Linger and throng about me with quivering sob and moan; 
Up and down through the passages, up o’er the oaken stair 
Flits an echo of laughter and a phantom with golden hair. 


Playmate and dear companion !—more than sister and friend — 

Is it thou whom the pitying angels back to me, lonely, send? 

Or is only memory floating from room to room ?— 

A memory like the dust of a flower pressed when plucked from a tomb! 


Ah, how a spirit footfall leads me after it slow! 

This is the room where we twain have sat and studied with brows bent low; 
Here in each other’s arms we slept, and over us, wide outspread, 

All night were the wings of angels guarding each childish head. 


Ah, my sweet, the demons tempted these feet astray, 

And the angels were left to watch thee alone, to weep above thee and pray— 
Were left to bear thee, my darling, to a safer place afar, 

Where the demons tempt no longer, afraid of the eyes of a star. 


Here lay thy form asleep, with the mystical smile of death 

Lying upon thy white shut lips, sealed safe from a sighing breath; 
And the purer heights of my being were lost in the mist and the gray, 
My life was reft of thy presence, and left apart and away. 


I will stay no longer! The rustle of spirit robes on the floor, 

The tread of spirit-like feet, a spirit’s bright hair at the door, 

The voices that seem to call me, the words that I hearken in vain— 

Or my heart, o’erfraught with longing, will break with the passionate pain. 


Fare-thee-well, my dearest! Sweetest and purest thing 

That ever crossed my rough pathway, my dove of the milk-white wing! 
And soft, as I turn the key, comes a murmurous, musical swell — 

My past, its glory, its beauty, sobs after me low, ‘‘ Farewell!” 


HENRIETTA Harpy. 

Wy is it that some writers of the present day intersperse their pages 
with snatches, and even whole sentences, untranslated — and, it is to be 
feared, in too many instances untranslatable—of some tongue of which 
they know that nine-tenths of their readers understand not a syllable; 
or with ostentatious words of their own language, which any pedantic 
ass who is not physically blind can cull from musty tomes and poze 
with them the most learned? What a luxury this must be, as well to the 
readers not to understand as to the writers not to be understood! We 
have sometimes thought it would be a capital burlesque of such productions 
if somebody would put out a book—say a novel—selecting from the 
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Choctaw (there is in our possession a volume written in that language which 
we will willingly lend to any one offering to carry out the project in good 
faith) sonorous aboriginal phrases at the fashionable rate of about five or 
ten lines to the page. This would enable such smatterers (mostly in 
French) to enjoy to the full so rare a luxury as the Incomprehensible, of 
which they are wont to feast their readers. Indeed, since with so many the 
attractiveness of a book, especially a syne seems proportioned to the 
degree of mystery wherewith the author can shroud his ideas — if he really 
has any — it would perhaps be better to write a whole tale in Choctaw, with 
a very slight sprinkling of our mother-tongue on each page as a bait to tole 
the reader on through the savage mass. Such a book, if the above view on 
the prevailing taste be correct, could not fail of being read and applauded 
by all, inasmuch as it could be understood by none. 


LOVE AND SCORN. 


Wandering down by the seashore, sad as the priest of Apollo, 

Blind Melesigenes sings, ay, even sadder than he 

Or the poor exile of Erin, a youth who was crossed in his wooing, 

Unto the bawling waves bellowed this bullying strain: 

“O what a vain word Love is to him who, once scorned, has learnt scorning, 

And with Ithuriel spear touches the cheats of the world! 

Puny and sickly and weak was the love which I bore to a woman, 

Hearty and healthy the scorn which I now feel for the world, 

Scorn is the sister of Love, as earth is the sister of water : 

Love it as unfixed as the wave, Scorn is as steadfast as earth; 

Sunk is my bark in the wave, and my hopes in the waters have perished, 

But I have reached here a rock, planted my foot on a stone, 

And like Oilean Ajax, at risk of the lightnings of heaven 

Do I defy thee, O Love, scorn thee and all thy delights !” 

So did he rave; but sly Love from the face of an idiot hunchback 

Smiled, and the fool was undone — mad as the other Ajax! 

R. D, WINDEs. 
P WE have received the following communication from a valued correspon- 
ent :— 
Editor SouTHERN MAGAZINE: 

A friend calls my attention to a statement in the October number of the 
Magazine, page 446, which is incorrect, and does injustice to a gallant friend 
of mine. It was and is so notorious that Major Israel Green was the lieu- 
tenant of marines who captured John Brown in the engine-house at Har- 
per’s Ferry, that it is impossible to understand how an account could be 
given of that affair without any mention of his name. I do not now recol- 
lect to have heard the name of Lieutenant Stuart in connection with it. Who- 
ever may have called on Brown to surrender, Major Green led the attacking 
party. I have frequently spoken with him on the subject, and his account — 
reticently and modestly given —was, not that the door was battered down by 
the ladders in the hands of the assaulting party, but that a hole was made in 
the door, probably a panel broken in, through which he immediately forced 
his way into the engine-house ; he struck Brown on the head with his dress- 
sword, inflicting a wound not very severe, when Brown surrendered without 
further resistance. This corresponds with the account current at the time, 
and long before I knew Major Green. Major Green lost everything by the 
subsequent and better organised invasion of Virginia when he left the 
United States Marines for service in the Confederacy, and the credit of his 
gallant conduct at the Ferry should not be taken from him. 

Millwood, Clarke County, Va. Wo. N. NELSON. 

. 
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“USQUE QUO, DOMINE!” 


Oh, God! my aching heart would respite borrow 
From its long weary woe of creeping years: 

Oh, let me hope that on some bright to-morrow 
I yet shall know some recompense for tears! 


If I have erred, Thy mercy’s quick discerning, 
The good and ‘ill as they within me strove— 

Like Noah’s dove when to the ark returning, 
My spirit seeks again Thy sheltering love. 


I ask not, Father, for the careless feeling 
A little child can know on earth alone; 
Nor would I memory’s pages yet be sealing, 
Nor count as vain the flight of years agone. 


I would, their teachings on this poor heart falling, 
Like cooling rain upon the parchéd earth, 

Should soothe its pain, until I hear Thee calling 
My soul back to the home of its glad birth! 


How long, how long, my God, must I be waiting, 
While bathing with my tears Thy holy feet, 
To hear Thy voice my spirit reinstating 
In Thy dear love, with blessedness complete ? 


How long, my God, before these hands are folded 
In veaceful rest beneath the coffin-lid ; 

When in immortal guise my soul remoulded 
Shall now Thy dove behind life’s trials hid? 


Oh, help me wait in patience for the ending, 
For faith so oft sinks fainting by the way ; 
And let Thy peace, upon my heart descending, 
Give me new strength and hope each passing day! 


Bryan City, Texas. BETTIE KEYES HuNTER. 


In the collection of materials from which to give a complete and authentic 
account of the events of the late war, it is important that faithful narratives 
of prison-experiences should not be wanting. Indeed in some respects 
these have more interest than the accounts of military operations. The 
sufferings, those unavoidable and those inflicted by gratuitous cruelty, on 
the one hand, and on the other acts of courage or devotion, deeds of kind- 
ness and magnanimity on the part of the enemy, the grotesqueries and the 
humors of prison-life, make up a gallery of Rembrandt-like pictures with 
points of vivid light on a background of gloom, which can not fail to attract 
and impress. And we are glad to see that an important contribution has 
been made to this department of Southern History by the Rev. Dr. Handy, 
who, under the ingenious title, United States Bonds, is about to give to the 
public the journal of his imprisonment in Fort Delaware. By permission 
of the publishers, Messrs. Turnbull Brothers, we have glanced atthe MS. 
and illustrations, hastily, indeed, but sufficiently to see that the work is one 
of remarkable interest. 
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EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will effec- +e ? : ; 
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N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. | Students, Clergymen, Lawyers and Physicians, 


> ‘eutical Chemists, : 
Faapmanee Our stock of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS is very 


90 N Charles St., Baltimore, 


complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 
and satisfactorily filied. 

P. HANSON HISS & CO. LETTER and Nore PAPER, our own importa- 
45 N. Charles Street, tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 
Masonic ‘Temple,) BALTIMORE, of 3 cent stamp 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
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MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ing to $100.00. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, / 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers ajready fitted, and we are now filling orders at} 
e rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. (al 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. by 
We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 4 
thers, have entrusted us with their orders : 
lon. A. H. Bhs HENS, Georgia. Judg Ray INSON, Annapolis, Md. Prof. C. ELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
< 7 SANDS, Ellicott ity, Md Hon, uM. ARCHER, peryiane. Ww. B. DANGER FIELD, 
Alexandria, Va. 


sol. E. . DAWSON, Georgia ‘AC KERMAN 
* R. M. JOHNSTON, * t. Att'y, W: ashington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
2 DORSEY, Columbia, S. C ae 4. %: BONNELL. 3 facon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army J . BORKE, Alexandria, Va. Ww. » Wilmington, N. C 
Fort Monroe. J t. CARWILE. Fayetteville, N.C . ! JAN, Wheeling, W.Va 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia JNO R. CLARKE, Ellicott City, Md A. H! as Danville, Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga Prof..J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HER . Fredericksburg,Va 
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Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between tne 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontal lly, and bending the elbow 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons, State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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fiik WEED SEWING MACHINE HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION 


lor greatest progress since the Exposition at Paris, in 1867, where it carried off the first 


award for being The Best Family Sewing Machine. It has steadily maintained its 


position in the front rank, and in thousands of American homes has eart its title of 
FAMILY FAVORITE. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
No. 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 


i100 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C, "8S Main Street, Norfolk, Va 


“7 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 27 Bull Street, Savannah, Ga. 


WM. _KNABE 














GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


——- 4-+@e 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 











